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In the year 1833, the writer, being in Paris, purchased a small 
volume, entitled Analyse de Dissertations sur Differens Sujets 
(12mo. Bruxelles, 1759). The principal dissertation, relating to 
the genealogy of our Saviour, attracted his attention, and he 
read it with interest and satisfaction. The view taken by the 
author appears to be quite unknown in this country; and the 
little work itself seems to have been hastily condemned, if not 
suppressed, by the author’s ecclesiastical superior. The admission 
of its hypothesis would, indeed, have invalidated the claim of the 
Romish church to be the keeper of true tradition. It is proper to 
state that only the leading ideas of the work mentioned have 
been used, and that they appear here in a different and very 
abridged form, with some new and important suggestions.* 


Tne genealogies in St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels have 
been a difficulty in the church for above sixteen hundred years. 

Julius Africanus, A.p. 230, wrote a letter to explain and 
reconcile the two accounts. His solution has long since given 
place to others more recent, and proceeding on different con- 
jectures, adopted to meet the several difficulties of the two 
accounts. Yet these latter appear to many persons far from 
satisfactory. A new conjecture does not, at all events, disturb a 
settled and generally satisfactory opinion. 

It seems to be generally agreed by critics, that several genera- 
tions are left out of the table in St. Matthew. (See Elsley.) 
What, then, did that evangelist intend in his 17th verse ¢ 
Doubtless, a bare summary of the descents enumerated. From 











* The Editor is happy to lay this paper before his readers, without giving any 
opinion of his own on the merit of the hypothesis which it contains. 
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Abraham to David, fourteen generations ; from David to the 
carrying away to Babylon, fourteen generations ; from the carry- 
ing away into Babylon unto Christ, fourteen generations. 

‘But on setting out the descents in St. Matthew, we find them 
not three series of fourteen each, but two series of fourteen, and a 
third series containing only thirteen descents. 

It is in vain to endeavour to remove the difficulty by alleging 
the fuct, that there were, in truth, more generations than appear 
in the t table ; for we have already seen reason to conclude that 
Matthew, in making three series of fourteen each, intended no 
more than the summing up of the descents he had himself 
enumerated ; and our difliculty is limited to one generation, 
which the actual deficiency in the table is not. We are reasona- 
bly averse from allowing that anything has been lost or dropt out 
of the text in transcribing ; therefore, the only satisfaction 
offered to us is, that we are told that it was a custom of the 
Jews to reduce any things or numbers to the same which were 
nearly alike; and instances from Rabbinical writers are quoted 
by Lightfoot. I am not able to appreciate the similarity of such 
examples ; but, considering the importance of the record ‘Matthew 
was transcribing, I am of opinion that this account of the matter 
is not admissible. 

And yet, if it is not admitted, and if we maintain that in 
the autograph of Matthew there were indeed forty-two genera- 
tions—we must either again take up the former supposition that 
one generation has been dr opt by transcribers, 

Or, we must be led to suspect that we ourselves muscount the 
descents enumerated. 

Now, the first supposition (viz., that one generation has been 
dropt in transcribing) appears highly improbable from the 
peculiar fact, that the several descents are, to borrow a mechanical 
expression, dovetailed together, and, therefore, little likely to 
drop out unobserved ; and, secondly, because supposing an early 
transcriber from any accide ‘nt to have omitted one descent, he 
would, im the 17th verse, find Matthew's own summary of ‘the 
descents serving to correct such omission, and, without doubt, 
intended by the er vangelist for that very purpose. 

We seem, therefore, reduced to take up with the last sugges- 
tion, however unpromising it may at firsi appear—namely, that 
we do not count correctly the descents appearing in Matthew’s 
table. 

We have seen that it is in the third of Matthew’s three series 
that the deficient link is wanting—(and here observe, that the 
conjectures of Elsley and others, if allowable, would supply an 
additional name, not to the third, but to the second series, where 
it is not w anted). 

We have put from us all conjectural restoration of omitted 
descents, and we are about to offer a conjecture which, without 
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necessitating the smallest change of the true original text, will 
clear the subject from all difficulty. 

It is generally admitted that Matthew wrote the first Gospel ; 
and it will not be controverted, that much strong and early 
testimony exists that it was written in Hebrew or Syro-Chaldate. 

Masclef has the following remark on Hebrew writings :— Longum 
esset recensere nomina omnia que in sermone Llebraico sub- 
intelligenda veniunt ; ipsa loci constructio aut exigentia sa@pissime 
indicant quodnam vocabulum sit subintelligendum; and Girardeau, 
in his Hebrew Grammar, specifies as follows :— Vir, filius, frater, 
soror, gener, &c., as apparently in these texts— Maria Cleope, 
Maria Jacoli, Jacobus Alphei, Jacobus Zebedai, Levi Alphei, 
&e. &c. Hence there have been discussions whether Mary, wife 
of Cleopas, should not rather be understood as the daughter of 
Cleopas ; reasons have been urged on that side, and the question 
is considered an open one. See Diss. in the Bible de Vence. 

Now, [ suppose that in the Hebrew original of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel—or, if that be not acknowledged, the Hebrew record 
which Matthew was transcribing in his 16th verse—there was 
an ellipsis of the word father, which his Greek translator 
erroneously supplied by the word husband ;—an error to which 
he might be led by the recurrence of the same name a few verses 
after. In substance, | suppose that Mary was the daughter of 
the Joseph in the table of descents closed by Matthew in the 
17th verse, and was espoused to another Joseph—that name 
being very common—who is first introduced at ver. 18, where 
the narrative really begins. 

We will now see the result of this supposition being adopted: 
and— 

1. It makes the genealogy really what the evangelist has 
declared it to be in the very opening—namely, The Book of the 
Generation of Jesus Chrisi ; all other schemes of interpretation 
representing it as the pedigree of Joseph, who was only his 
adoptive father. 

2. Without any change of the original text, it makes exactly 
fourteen descents in St. Matthew’s third series ; thus reconciling 
it with the evangelist’s summary in ver. 17, 

3. While the common interpretation represents Matthew 
introducing Jesus as “Son of David;” then enumerating the 
descents from Abraham and David to Joseph; then narrating the 
miraculous conception, by which we learn that Joseph was not 
Christ’s father in any common sense ; this makes the evangelist 
deduce the virgin’s descent from David, and then relate her 
miraculous conception of our Saviour. 

4. This portion of Scripture is hereby rendered consistent with 
the tradition concerning it derived to Lrenzus, A.p. 178, and Tertul- 
lian, a.p. 200; the former of whom tells us “ Matthew designed 
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hereby to give satisfaction to the Jews, who earnestly desired a 
Messiah of the seed of David ; and therefore began with his 
genealogy ;” and “ this for no other reason,” as Tertullian adds, 
“ than that we might be informed of the origin of Christ accord- 
ing to the flesh.” 

5. We are now free to understand the words of the other 
evangelist, St. Luke, in their most natural and easy construction, 
a being, as was supposed, the son of Joseph, the son of Heli ;” 
instead of the sense which Grotius and Wetstein judged inadmis- 
sible—namely, that Christ was the grandson of Heli, omitting 
Joseph. 

6: Adopting this view, we see a ground supplied by St. 
Matthew for the confident appeal of the apostles—“ For zt is 
evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah,” &c. Whereas, 
if with Grotius and Wetstein we reject the above-mentioned 
involved construction of St. Luke, and at the same time under- 
stand St. Matthew’s table to issue in Joseph, as commonly 
supposed, there will remain no genealogy of our Lord in the 
Gospels; and this, although Rom. 1. 3, Acts ii. 30, xii. 22, 
make it necessary, as Elsley observes, that Christ’s real descent 
from David be given by one of the evangelists. See especially 
Acts 11., and the words “as fruit of David’s loins according to 
the flesh.”* 

7. We see the reason of that very remarkable fact, that the 
— discrepancy of the genealogies was never objected by the 

ews of the first century. No difficulty existed in their Hebrew 
copies of St. Matthew ;—or they may have possessed a solution of 
the difficulty in their knowledge of the usages of their nation in 
genealogical matters. 

8. We perceive why it was that the difficulty first appeared at 
a later period, when the Christian preachers had turned to the 
Gentiles, and the Hebrew language was disused and forgotten. 


It will probably be objected, that in St. Matthew the Joseph 
of ver. 18 is introduced as a person with whom the reader is 
already acquainted; but in this Matthew may have trusted to 
the notoriety of our Lord’s reputed father—“ Now the birth of 
Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his mother Mary was 
espoused to Joseph”—the words have the air of such a reference. 
On our supposition, it was little likely to occur to St. Matthew 
as necessary to distinguish the husband of Mary from another 
Joseph appearing in the roll he had just before formally closed 
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* When the proof of Christ’s descent by Mary, from David, is rested, as it often 
is, on the custom, certainly not invariably observed, of marrying into their own 
tribes, we forget that, even if we could depend on this, it would only shew him to 
have been of the tribe of Judah; and not that he was “ David's son,” 
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with a numeration of descents ; and which roll was, as it would 
seem, transcribed from the public registers, and prefixed to, but 
perfectly distinct from, the narrative commencing at ver. 18. 

But I hasten to anticipate, in order that I may estimate at its 
real force, another objection which is sure to occur to the reader. 
This conjecture, it may be said, removes indeed all difficulty from 
the face of the genealogy; but it does so by a supposition 
involving a single but yet considerable difficulty ; for it supposes 
that as far back as the middle of the 2nd century, the general 
body of Christians mistakingly read husband instead of father in 
the passage before us; and that, at that period, no trace of the 
true fact remained, either in disputes as to the particular word, 
or in various readings of the passage itself. 

The whole force of this objection is certainly not encountered by 
the hypothesis before us. ‘The parentage of Mary wasa question 
solely, or, at any rate, most nearly interesting to the Jewish con- 
verts, and they, according to our supposition, did not share in 
the general mistake ; at least, so long as they formed separate 
communities, using their own Hebrew copies of St. Matthew :—the 
mistake originating subsequently among the Gentile converts, in 
a failure to distinguish the Joseph of verse 16 from the Joseph of 
verse 18, and the misunderstanding being confirmed by the 20th 
verse, in which the latter is also termed, as he doubtless was, 
“thesonof David.” Itis even probable, in our view, that the true 
account may have been long preserved among isolated commu- 
nities of Christians. Perhaps such communities may have been 
charged with corrupting the Scriptures, or with errors in doctrine, 
which causes might lower their authority, and so prevent the cor- 
rection of the general error by their tradition. On this point, we 
are not left to conjecture, assuming, as we do, the true account to 
have existed among the first Jewish converts; they, we know, 
adhering for the most part to the Mosaic law, withdrew themselves 
Jrom the Gentiles ; and such of the latter as they did communi- 
cate with, would be likely to be suspected of judaizing. How 
often have the prejudices of men—and the first Christians were 
no more—in this way perpetuated error. The Apostles, indeed, 
survived their Lord’s personal ministry ; but in no way can their 
authority be alleged on a point like this. Their corroboration of 
the written gospels was of a different and more important character. 
The evangelical accounts were everywhere received and acknow- 
ledged by the Churches as coinciding with what the Apostles, who 
founded them, had previously delivered. Such of the apostles as 
had not “ fallen asleep” before the circulation of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, would use it, it at all, not in Greek, but in the Hebrew. It 
is pretty clear that in the then state and necessities of the infant 
church, the document prefixed by St. Matthew to his Gospel, in 
the absence of objection from the Jews, would have little to engage 
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the attention of the Apostles. Their’s was, indeed, a nobler and 
more difficult work. Yet Luke, in Acts ii. 30, and xiii. 22, and 
St. Paul, in Rom. i. 2, seem to refer to what we have ventured to 
call “ the true account.” There is a passage of Eusebius in which 
St. John is said to have approved the three gospels; but the 
expression is vague, and, admitting the fact, does not touch this 
point, ! 

If we pass to the succeeding Christian writers, ¢heir silence as 
to any various readings in this part of the Greek of St. Matthew, 
at the period when they first began to inquire into it, does not, to 
my mind, prove that no variation had existed in earlier Greek 
MSS. I cannot think that we, at this day, are warranted in 
insisting on this kind of confirmation of the conjecture betore us, 
however desirable. 

We may observe, too, that the codices which are believed to 
contain the remains of the old Italic version offer a remarkable 
variation in the very passage in question, being, in fact, a kind of 
periphrastic change of the or Maras greater than might have let 
in the whole difficulty. I refer to the subjoined note.* 

There is an observation, too, by the French writer whose book 
is under notice, which it may not be amiss to mention for consi- 
deration—viz., that the Greek word which would supply the 
ellipse here (warepx) may have given rise (so extraordinary and 
absurd are Jewish distortions of the gospels) to a story about our 
Lord’s father, current, in early times, among the Jews :— 

“* J’ajoute méme que les mots Panthera et Pandera que quelques anciens 
Juifs, Heretiques et Payens, ont donne pour noms propres au prétendu pére 
charnel qu’ils attribuoient a Jesus Christ,—mots cependant toujours inconnus, 
comme noms propres d’hommes, partout ailleurs, que dans cette matiere, peu- 
vent fort bien avoir été des corruptions des noms appellatifs Grecs Patera et 


Andra; cequi feroit conjecturer, qu’il y avoit ici d’abord varieté de lecons, 
etc., conjecture qui merite plus de reflexions que l’onne le pense.” 


It would, indeed, be strangely providential, ifa misconception 
derived perhaps by the enemies of Christianity from some early 
apostate from the faith, should, after serving the purpose of Celsus 
and of Porphyry, in the second and third century, be found in the 


nineteenth to clear up and vindicate the Gospels inan obscure but 
important particular. 
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" The Yodex Vercellensis ( Eusebii Magni manu exaratus), of such extreme 
antiquity as to have been worn with age when the Emperor Berenger, nine centuries 
ago, covered it with plates of silver, and the Codex San Germanensis, both have 
* Joseph cui desponsata Virgo Maria genuit Jesum,” instead of virum Marie. The 
Cedex Veronensis has, “cui desponsata erat Virgo Maria virgo autem Maria genuit 
Jesum.” These words, in their present collocation, give the received sense—* be- 
trothed to Joseph.” But it may be considered whether they may not have gone upon 
some more ambiguous reading of a Hebrew or Greek original. At all events we must 
acknowledge the position in the text; viz., that these words furnish an early ex- 


ample of an interpolated change of the expression greater than what might have let in the 
extive difficulty, 
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I now turn to those who, admitting the existence of an Hebrew 
original, will have it, that every word in the Greek, as it now 
stands, had its corresponding word in the Hebrew original ; an 
unreasonable and extreme position, as it must appear: but even 
that may be conciliated with the hypothesis here presented, and 
share in the relief it seems fitted to afford. 

To convey what is here intended, it is necessary that the reader 
should ask himself what is the reason that throughout the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the word BEGAT is never once used “of the birth of a 
daughter by name.* A fact so remarkable may be thought to 
warrant the inference, that Matthew, who had forty times 
employed the word “begat” in the series of male descents, could 
not, consistently with the customs of his country, use the same 
word in the 16th verse, supposing him to have designed to convey 
that Mary was Josephs cangnterne could not put down, that 
Joseph begat Mary, a woman !—An obvious alternative would 
offer in the words, “ Joseph the father of Mary.” Perhaps, 
however, this expression might be equally disallowed among that 
people ;—and it would certainly not be adopted by the framer of 
this table, if a more customary, and, therefore, more eligible ex- 
pression were at hand. The word ‘father, used in senealogies, 
denoted transmission of certain rights which, it is believed, did not 
pass to females. How many singular rules may have expressed 
the maxim quoted by Lightfoot from Juchas, fol. 55,—“ The 
mother’s family is not to be called a family ;” or, that other say- 
ing very common among the Jews, that “no man is the son of a 
woman, but every man must have a father ;” maxims which, by 
the fact that they are repugnant to the ordinary language of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, manifestly require a restricted, and, probably, 
technical application. Certainly none is so probable as a genea- 
logical sense in which such rules may have been observed. It is 
plain that the same reasons that forbad the recording that a man 
begat a woman, might originate the converse of this last maxim, 
and so forbid the inseribing a man the father of his daughter. 
If so, another and less natural expression was to be sought; and 
here the compiler of a genealogy would have before him the 
object of such records, which was to preserve the name from being 
put out or lost; and also the fact, that those who appear in such 
tables, do so in a kind of representative capacity. We read 
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* Sce this most positively stated in the Analyse. 

In a feeble and partial reply, printed in the Bible de Vence, the assertion is. con- 
troverted, and a single example of the contrary adduced. It is in Gen, xxii, 23,— 
Bethuel begat Rebecca, I am not able to give the Hebrew, but it is noticeable 
that the Vulgate translates, Bethuel de qua natus est Rebecca; a periphrase that 
would perfectly consist with the assertion in question, While on the subject, I may 
be allowed to observe, that the English Bible, in Chron., has the words, Jered begat 
Miriam (a female); but it is remarkable that the Septuagint, in the same place, 
varies slightly in the latter name, and marks it clearly as the name of a man, 
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(1 Chron. xxiii.) that “ Jeush and Beriah did not multiply sons, 
therefore they were in one reckoning according to thew father’s 
house.” An unmarried woman, if reckoned at all, would be 
reckoned with her father ; he would be her man. Distinct infor- 
mation on these subjects can no longer be obtained. Our object 
would be answered if the reader, meditating on Jewish usages, 
should perceive some degree of probability that Matthew might 
designate the father of Mary by a term answering, the idea and 
admitting the interpretation, “ her man,” her head, and sponsor, 
and the branch by which she, being a virgin, was joined to the 
stock of Abraham ; and hence, by a transition, easy and unob- 
served, might come the Greek word for man or husband ; and this 
supposed genealogical sense of the word rendered man derives 
probability from the known latitude of meaning of the word, 
which, in most languages, carries the ideas of strength and con- 
tinuance. 

The reader who has accompanied us thus far, will perceive 
that we understand the other evangelist, St. LuKE, to give the 
genealogy of Joseph. That evangelist was not formally deducing 
our Lord’s descent, as Matthew was; but was led, by the course 
of his narration, to give the supposed descent, on which His claim 
to be Messiah rested in the eyes of his hearers when he began his 
ministry— Jesus began to be about thirty years of age, being, 
as was supposed, the son of Joseph the son of Heli,’ Xc. &c. 
This supposed descent explains such passages as Luke xviii. 38 ; 
Acts ii. 30. It is remarkable, that although the events attending 
the birth of the Baptist were “ noised abroad through the hill 
country of Judea,” there is no reason to believe that the mira- 
culous conception of our blessed Saviour was at the first made 
known to his disciples. A legal and apparent descent from 
David was the preliminary seal required by the Jews, and it was 
afforded them, though afterwards to be superseded to such as 
believed when the real circumstances were declared after his 
ascension. And thus was Christ doubly certified as the’promised 
* Son of David,”—on his legal father’s side while his ministry was 
going on upon earth; on his human mother’s side when the 
miraculous conception was made known. 

In our view, no difficulty whatever can be experienced in 
regard to St. Luke’s table, except what consists in the appearance 
of the two names, Salathiel and Zorobabel, at the same period, and 
in the same relation the one to the other, in which they stand in 
St. Matthew’s series. I have throughout abstained from con- 
trasting with these remarks the strained hypotheses that have been 
elsewhere resorted to. The recondite solutions of the truly 
learned* carry at least the acknowledgment of a difficulty ; but 
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* David Hartley's solution seems to merit more attention than it has received. 
It might, if necessary, be accommodated to our hypothesis. 
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what shall we say to those who, with real or affeeted sensibility, 
tell us that, “ because different persons often bear the same name, 
it seems needless to perplex ourselves about so common a case ?” 
(See note on Luke in. in Scot?t’s Bible.) Surely if ever a reason- 
able candour might see cause to allow the conjecture that words 
originally in the margin had crept into the text, it is here; where 
these two names have the effect of exhibiting Salathied as the son 
of two different fathers, Jechonias and Neri. Consider the nature 
of this roll, extending through three thousand years, and can any 
thing be more credible to a plain man’s apprehension than thatthe 
names Salathiel and Zorobabel should have been ut first written 
opposite their contemporaries, Neri and Rhesa, to denote the date 
of this part of the record, and should afterwards have been 
inadvertently introduced by copyists into the text; of which there 
are other examples? And is not this conjecture corroborated by 
the evidence still extant, that, in the time of [renzeus, the table of 
St. Luke contained only seventy-two descents!* See also the 
Codex 8. Eusebii (4to. Mediolani, 1748), which omits the two 
names, 

In conclusion, let us not stumble at the discovery that the 
general body of Christians have, for so many ages, been in error 
on this subject. The design of the genealogies was to bear wit- 
ness to the € Son of David’ expected by the Jews. Their primary 
aud direct uses ceased with the dispersion of that nation and the 
destruction of its records. Prior to that event, no objection 
uppears to have been made to the two genealogies. There is no 
ground, therefore, at this day, for the Jews’ objection to them ; 
and the discrepancies with which they have come down to us, 
are to them as to us—mere critical difliculties. The importance 
of the question under discussion— to the present age—may 
perhaps be exaggerated. At least, the error, if it be one, has been 
permitted to exist in connexion with the inestimable blessing of a 
clear revelation of the Way of Peace to men, The reason why 
it has been so long permitted to exist may hereafter be better 
understood. Assuredly it will not be the first instance in 
which a prima facie obscurity has yielded a singular and convine- 
ing illustration of the independence and veracity of the evan- 
gelists ; and also, of what 1s to us of immense importance— 
namely, that their writings have come down to us unadulterated 
even by attempts to remove a difficulty of seventeen centuries 
standing. 





* Lucas genealogiam que est a generatione Domini usque ad Adam septuaginta duas 
generationes habere ostendit, finem conjungens initio. And elsewhere, Lucas initium 
generationis a Domino inchoans in Adam retulit. 8S. Tren. Adv. Har, 1. iii. ¢. 33. 

It seems probable that the names Zerit and Matthat, ver. 24, oceurring again 
together in ver. 29, have been by mistake of copyists inserted in one or the other 
place. 
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If, on a full review of the foregoing remarks, anything bearing 
on the question has been passed over, it is, that the Talmud, in 
one or two obscure passages, is thought to allude to Mary by the 
term “ daughter of Heli.” But how poorly the Jews of the age 
of the Talmud were qualified for historians is well known ; and 
also how studious to avoid any distinct reference to the history 
and progivss of the new religion until a time when they of 
necessity depended on Christian sources for their information. 
Little weight, therefore, can belong to such passages, or to 
such references, or even to much more direct testimony from 
that quarter, if any such could be adduced; and if, at a still 
earlier period, their Rabbins were better informed, they, at all 
events, were little likely to lend their aid to elucidate a matter 
that had even then begun to embarrass the Christian fathers. 

The writer has already disclaimed all share in the origination 
of the principal views here opened. He must add the expression 
of his regret that, from want of acquaintance with the Hebrew, 
he is unable to appreciate, and therefore declines adducing the 
speculations of the ingenious author on supposed readings of St. 
Matthew’s Hebrew gospel. The little work itself is however still 


in his possession, and there will be no unwillingness to place it 
in abler hands. Z. 


42, Piccadilly. 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS OF BISHOP HORSLEY. 
LETTER VI. 
To the Author of “ Antichrist in the French Convention.” 


(Continued from vol. v. p. 527.) 


Dear Sir,—lI hope by this time you are in possession of my 
long letter upon the Falling Stars, and hope that the freedom 
with which I canvass your interpretation gives you neither offence 
nor uneasiness. It really gives me concern when you say, you 
tremble to think of the objections I may raise. Iam sure that, 
in these subjects, it can be no disgrace to any man to be ina 
mistake ; but it would be disgraceful for any man to be positive. 
Our discussion is not for victory on either side, but for mutual 
information. On neither side, therefore,is there any room either 
for trembling or triumph. It would give me no uneasiness that 
any particular interpretation of my own should be confuted, and 
another established. For amidst all the variety and uncertainty 
of exposition of all parts of these prophecies, the consolation 
arising from the expectation, which the general source of the whole 
affords, that our Lord is coming to set all things to rights, and 
that the afflictions of the church, grievous as they have been, and 
grievous as they yet may be, will terminate in a period of peace 
and security in this world, to be succeeded by the happiness of 
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the future life, remains the same to every true believer. Laying 
hold of this great anchor of hope, we may investigate with ‘that 
degree of indifference about the fate of any particular exposition 
which is necessary for the patient prosecution of inquiry, and by 
no means inconsistent with that serious and interested attention 
to these Divine oracles which may keep alive our diligence in the 
pursuit. . : 
By your favour of the 20th, which I received this morning 
(Saturday, July 22nd), I perceive (what, indeed, | suspected 
before,) that you have, in some degree, misapprehended my 
notion of the wilful king. I never “conceived that the wilful 
king was to be understood of the Roman Power separately. In 
the 3lst verse, indeed, of the 11th chapter, 1 think the prophecy 
passes from the subject of Antiochus to that of the Romans, who, 
as the enemies of God’s people, were the successors of Antiochus. 
But in the 36th verse, the prophecy passes again to another sub- 
ject—that of a wicked persecuting government, which will come 
to its height in the last ages; which government is described 
under the 1 name of the wilful king. This abominable government 
will arise (as 1 conceive) from the union of two great powers, 
which are already in existence separately, but have not yet formed 
their coalition. For as the Roman empire, after it became Chris- 
tian, consisted of two branches, the western and the eastern, so | 
conceive this antichristian empire (extending, perhaps, over the 
very same immense tract of country which composed the Roman 
cmpire,) will consist of a western and an eastern branch. The 
western branch is represented in the 7th chapter under the image 
of the little horn, being France, with her conquests. The eastern 
is the little horn of the goat (chap. vill.), which I take to be the 
Turk.* The coalition of these two will be the antichristian 
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* I must confess that this interpretation of the two horns, more especially of the 
first or little horn of Daniel’s 8th chapter, when I first met with it, astonished and 
puzzled me not alittle. And notwithstanding my being fully aware that my father 
was the very last man in the world to have been diverted, by passing occurrences, frorn 
a calm review of his subject, yet I was almost tempted to think, that, in the matter 
before us, he had sullered the extraordinary events of the times to warp his judg- 
ment, so far, at least, as to render him forgetful of that golden rule for the interpre- 
tation of the prophetic word, which he himself has deduced from the 2nd Peter, i. 
20, 21, and expounded with so much ability and perspicuity in his admirable sermons 
on that passage of the Apostle. ‘That the principal (if, indeed, not all) characteristics 
of the little horn which arose among the ten horns, were to be found in the public 
acts of the French nation, and in the dreadful spectacle of anarchy and irreligion 
which she presented in 1794, I was fully sensible; but I was equally sensible that, 
unless the application of the prophecy to the French nation could be made to agree 
with the chain of predictions to which it is linked, it could not be the right one ; 
because, this would be to interpret the particular prophecy with reference merely to 
the terms of the single prediction taken by itself, without considering it in connexion 
with the series to which it evidently belongs; and to make (what the Bishop, in the 
sermons I have alluded to, proves we are never at liberty to do,) “ the propheey its 
own interpreter.” How this reconciliation between his application of the particular 
propheey and the chain of predictions to which it belongs, could be brought about, I 
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monarchy in its full growth, described in the 11th, under the 
image of the wilful king. Good God ! what a monster will this 
be !—the Turk fraternized by the French democracy ! united im 
the nefarious project of exterminating the Christian religion ; and, 
for that purpose, studiously corrupting the morals of their sub- 
jects, by releasing them from the restraints of matrimony. A 
business in which the French, at present, far outdo the Turk ; 
but the Turk, I dare say, will be an apt scholar. With this view 
of the subject, I said in my letter of the 8th instant, that [I took 
the little horn of the 7th chapter to be the French nation, the 
little horn of the goat to be the Ottoman Porte, and the wilful 
king to be the antichristian power in its plenitude and perfection, 
an empire formed by a strange confederacy or coalition between 
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was totally ata loss to discover. ‘The little horn of Daniel's ten-horned beast was, 
in order of time, to rise up “ after,” or subsequent, to the ten horns; still, as it was 
to arise from “ among” them, they must all have been in existence at the time of its 
appearance; and, again, as it rose up from “among” them, it could not be one of 
them, but must be a distinct and separate horn. With regard to the ten horns, there 
never has been any doubt about them; indeed, the terms of the prophecy are too 
explicit to leave the smallest room for doubt, and, however commentators may have 
varied in their classification, yet all agree that they are to be found in those kingdoms 
and states into which the Roman earth became parcelled out, after the dismember- 
ment of the empire. Now, then, how were the two circumstances, which I have 
just mentioned as being connected with the appearance of the little horn, to be made 
to agree with my father's application of the prophecy? If it did not sprout till the 
end of the last century, or, even if it had not attained, till that period, such maturity 
as to be recognised as a horn, it could not have been co-existent with the ten horns ; 
for ages before the close of the last century, several of these (besides the three which 
the little horn itself was to destroy, ) had ceased to exist as original horns ; therefore, 
the co-existence of the little with the ten horns, necessary to the completion of the 


it. Again, by every commentator, ancient or modern, that I am acquainted with, 
the Franks have always been considered as one of the ten horns—but if one of the ten, 
they cannot be the little ; for, as I havealready observed, the terms of the prophecy 
make it clear that this horn was to be a distinct and separate horn. This, then, ap- 
peared to be another impediment in the way of my father’s interpretation, and not 
finding any solution of these difficulties in any of the letters which I am now publishing, 
and having searched for one in his interleaved Bible, and among the marginal notes 
in his copy of Wintle’s Daniel, in vain, I abandoned the investigation in despair, 
and was tempted to draw the conclusion which I have stated at the commencement 
of this note. In this opinion I remained till within these very few weeks; for it is 
since these letters have been sent to the Editor of the Magazine, that I, by the merest 
accident, discovered the solution for which I have so long been in search, Having 
occasion, the other day, to consult Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, I found among its pages a 
MS. written on half a sheet of letter paper, entitled “ Of the Little Horn of the 
Fourth Beast, chap. vii.” How this should have remained so long undiscovered in 
a book which I am constantly opening, I cannot account for, but so it is. The con- 
tents of the paper I here subjoin, and whatever may be thought of the Bishop's 
application of the prophecy, this is at any rate evident from the tenor of his remarks 
on the little horn, that he was himself fully alive to the objections which might be 
raised against it, and that, on this occasion (and it would be impossible, I believe, to 
find the instance in which he sat down to the exposition of Holy Writ, in which 
such was not the case), he had all his wits about him. Nevertheless, I own I infi- 
nitely prefer Mr. Faber's interpretation of the prophecy to his. The error of the 
generality of expositors has been, that they have interpreted the little or eleventh 
horn of the temporal instead of the spiritual sovereignty assumed by the Pope. A 


prophecy in all its parts, seemed to me to be wanting in the Bishop’s interpretation of 
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the little horns. I have now explained myself more at large, 
and perhaps you may see this point of the subject in a new light. 
As toa new kingdom in Africa, I never thought of a kingdom 
to arise in Africa, or anywhere else (except our Lord’s own 
kingdom), after the destruction of Antichrist, but before it. 
The antichristian power will aim, as I conceive, at universal empire ; 
but when his end is approaching (see chap. ix. ver. 40), a king of 
the south and a king of the north are to make head against him. 
God knows whether [ was right in the conjecture, that the king 
of the south will be an African power—some have understood it 
of Persia. Thus much, however, seems pretty clear, that the 
terms north and south are to be referred to the site of Antichrist’s 
eastern dominions. For I think we may gather from the 4lst 
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verse, that the scene of Antichrist’s last exploits, and of his final 
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horn, as my father truly observes, represents the alliances from which the states, 
denoted by the beasts, derive their supplies of military force,—that is to say, it is 
representative of earthly sovereignty ; but, in like manner, a horn is used in Scrip- 
ture to represent the source from which spiritual succour is to be derived (2 Sam. 
xxii. 3; Luke i. 69; et in multis aliis), and is thus representative of spiritual 
sovereignty. Now, Mr. Faber shews, in my humble opinion, with all the force and 
clearness of mathematical demonstration, that all the characteristics of the little 
horn are to be found in the spiritual tyranny exercised by the papacy. Nor is he 
guilty of the inconsistency which my father justly attributes to the majority of com- 
mentators ; for he is equally successful in his delineation of the seventh head of the 
ten-horned beast of the Apocalypse, which he applies not to the pope, cither as a 
temporal or spiritual sovereign, but to the Francie emperorship in the person of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Notwithstanding the length to which this note has already run, I cannot con- 
clude it without offering one or two remarks on my father’s interpretation of the 
second little horn, or the horn of the goat in the &th chapter. I cannot conceive 
how this symbol can be applicable to the Turk, further than as the temporal sove- 
reign at the head of the Mahometan religion. Here again Mr. Faber successfully 
establishes that if we interpret the first little horn, or, as he properly terms it, the 
horn of the west, of a spiritual tyranny, the principle of homogeneity requires that 
the second little horn, or the horn of the east, should be an ecclesiastical kingdom 
likewise, and accordingly he considers the second little horn to be the ecclesiastical 
kingdom of Mahomet. Moreover, I cannot imagine that the power of the Turk, 
although an antichristian tyranny, can have any share in compounding (if I may so 
express myself,) the character of the wilful king. For the wilful king is to go on 
triumphantly, and will be in the plenitude of his power at the coming of our Lord, 
by whom his final destruction is to be achieved. Whereas, if anything be clear in 
the Apocalypse, it is the prediction of the downfal of the Ottoman empire (Rev. 
xvi. 12), under the effusion of the sixth vial ; and how any one living in these days, 
and witnessing the almost total annihilation of the Turk as an independent sovereign, 
can call in question the inspiration of the book in which such a prediction is con- 
tained, or doubt that the sixth vial is, at this instant, rapidly discharging its contents, 
is to me perfectly astonishing. The wilful king is not a character or tyrannising 
power to be formed out of the infidelity of this nation, or of that, nut or att, “a 
combination” (to use my father’s own words in a sermon, which, together with these 
letters and some other interesting papers, I shall shortly publish in one volume)—“ a 
combination of all the Gentile nations of the earth against the Lord, and against his 
Anointed.” That in this impious confederacy, the first little horn of Daniel, or the 
eleventh horn of the beast, may have his share, there is too much reason to apprehend. 
Indeed, they must be blind to what is passing in the world around them, who do not 
perceive strong symptoms of the union having commenced, and that ot Inte popery 
and infidelity have been “ made friends together.” H.H 
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destruction, will be the east, perhaps the Holy Land (v. 45) ; 
verhaps the city of Jerusalem. It never entered my imagination, 
1owever, that Antichrist would receive his death-blow from the 
hands of those kings of the south or of the north. If anything 
be explicit in prophecy, it is that this wicked power will be de- 
stroyed “by our Lord himself, and by the brightness of his 
coming.” The king of the south will certainly be subdued by 
Antichrist. It is not said so expressly that he will subdue the 
king of the north: on the contrary, the king of the north comes 
against him a second time. For, after the entire subjugation of 
Egypt, Lybia, and Ethiopia, tidings out of the east and out of the 
north shall trouble him. “The consequence will be, that he will 
go forth with great fury to destroy,” and, as it should seem, with 
success, For “he will plant the curtains of his pavillion between 
the seas in the mountain of the glory of holiness.” But, not- 
withstanding this, though he will get the better of these alarms 
from the east and from the north, and establish himself in the 
holy mountain, “ yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help 
him.” None will be able to afford him help against the mighty 
arm which will be at last stretched forth against him. 

The word which, in the 45th verse, is rendered palace (for 
which I have put pavillion), is, in this place, of very doubtful 
meaning. It occurs, indeed, frequently in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as a verb ; it signifies to gird “ or bind close to the body,” 
“asa new, a close garment,” particularly the ephod “of the 
High Priest ; and in the feminine for the girdle of the ephod.” 
In the Chaldee dialect, it signifies a royal pavillion. Symmachus 
must have referred it toa root of the Syriac dialect, which sig- 
nifies “ a pair of horses harnessed to a chariot, or a pair of oxen 
yoked toa plough.” But to this Syriac root it bears but a remote 
resemblance. 

As to the desire of women, “ or, as I render it, the pleasures of 
women,” | confess 1 have no great doubt about it. This, sense | 
take it, is the most natural sense of the original words. Though 
the coustruction is such, that the passage, without something of 
paraphrase, must appear obscure in any translation, and carry 
that very obscurity which you describe, that it will look as if 
something were wanting, and yet in the original nothing is 
wanting. This I will endeavour to explain. 

** Andofthe God of his fathers he will make no account, 
Nor use any discretion in the pleasure of women.” 


For these two English expressions of mine, “ make account” 
and “fuse discretion,” we have in the original only one verb, in- 
troduced only in the first clause. That one verb signifies either 
“to make account of, or to use discretion, in according to the 
object to which it is applied; applied to God, it signifies to make 
account of,” or toregard ; applied to the indulgence of the appe- 
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lites, it signifies “‘to use discretion in.” But as we have no word 
in English to take in both these meanings, the Hebrew verb must 
be rendered by different expressions in ‘the different clauses, or 
the translation will be very obscure. Had [ rendered thus— 


* And of the God of his fathers we will make no aceount, 
Nor in the pleasures of women, 


you would naturally have thought that I had omitted something 


of consequence in the second line; and had I rendered thus— 


“« And of the God of his fathers he will make no account, 
Nor, of the pleasures of women, 


you would not have suspected that anything was omitted in the 
second line, but the me: aning conveyed to your mind by the 
translation would have been directly the reverse of the meaning of 
the original. For you would have conceived the sense to be, that 
this wilful king would not be addicted to the pleasures of women ; 
whereas, the real sense of the original is, that this wilful king 
will not be intelligent, will not make use of his intellect, either 
about God, or about the pleasures of women. He will disown 
and defy the God of his fathers, and he will wallow in the grati- 
fication of lust: and this being said, not of an individual, but of 
a government, describes a government that will patronize 
atheism and profane marriage. It is a verycommon idiom of the 
Hebrew language to make one verb serve for two clauses of a sen- 
tence, though its sense is so different in the two as to require two 
different verbs in ; any other language. You will naturally ask, if 
the construction of the passage ‘be clear and obvious, whence is it 
that the translations are so different? The truth I take to be, 
that the translations differ less than you suppose. Theodotion’s 
translation, which, since thetime of Origen, has been in use in the 
Christian church, ‘with Origen’s emendations, instead of the ver- 
sion of the LAX, gives the same sense of the passage as [ have 
done. For the Greek verb seems to be used by Theodotion 
as a word that would answer to the Hebrew verb in both its 
senses, as, indeed, by the etymology which Plato gives of it, it 
may; and yet the manner of using it is such as no Greek writer 
would have adopted, except a translator copying (from a desire 
to translate exactly,) the idioms of a foreign language. Aquila’s 
translation of this passage, as it Is quoted by Jerome, appears to 
have been the very same with Theodotion. The Latin of the 
Vulgate evidently describes a lascivious character. I have not 
the Polyglot at hand, but it is not long since I consulted it, and, 
if my recollection does not much deceive me, the Syriac and the 
old versions express lasciviousness, a profanation of marriage. 
As to modern translators, it is no uncommon thing with them to 
perplex plain texts, and to differ from one another in a degree 
that leads those who are unacquainted with the original to sus- 
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pect that it must be quite inexplicable ; and the reason I take to 
be this—hardly any one of them takes up a text of prophecy 
without having formed soe previous opinion about the applica- 
tion of it. And then, instead of attending to the most obvious 
and natural construction, they seek for one which may be con- 
sistent with the application they wish to establish, or inconsistent 
with some other they wish to confute. Thus they are all put to their 
shifts—those of different persuasions are put to different shifts— 
and they contrive to impose the most opposite meanings upon the 
same text. The true method would be the reverse of this. We 
should first seek the natural grammatical sense of the words, 
without doing violence to the usual idioms of the language ; 
then we should inquire what application of the prophecy will be 
most consistent with the sense of the words previously deter- 
mined. If we could all lay our prejudices so far aside as to 
adhere resolutely to this method, innumerable imagined diffi- 
culties would disappear. 

I cannot but lament that you have not some knowledge of the 
Hebrew language: it is by no means a difficult attamment. 
With a knowledge of the original, a variety of translations may 
be consulted with great advantage ; but without a knowledge of 
the original, you will often be apt to misapprehend the translator's 
meaning; and the more literal the translations, the more this will 
be the case ; because, though the words may be Greek, or Latin, 
or English, the idiom will be Hebrew, and, for that reason, what 
is perspicuous in the original, will become obscure in a literal 
translation ; and the only remedy for this obscurity 1s to go back 
to the original language. The passage we have been considering 
I take to be one eames instance of this. Had I first studied 
the passage in the Greek translations, I question whether I should 
ever have fallen upon the true meaning of ‘Theodotion’s or Aquila’s 
Greek, if I could not have compared it with the Hebrew text. 
But from the comparison I derive this satisfaction, 1 see that 
Theodotion and Aquila understood the passage as I do (I speak 
of the grammatical sense of the words), and have only expressed 
the sense obscurely, by aiming at an exactness of translation, 
which is seldom to be attained without some loss of perspicuity ; 
and I think there are many passages in the Septuagint which a 
very good Greek scholar, ignorant of Hebrew, will but imperfectly 
comprehend. I think in three months, with a well printed 
Hebrew Bible, and Mr. Parkhurst’s Lexicon, you might make 
considerable proficiency ; and I am sure it would be a source of 
great satisfaction to yourself, and evidently of public service. 

I think your progress since the year 94 has been very consider- 
able indeed. But you must not suffer yourself to feel any dis- 
appointment if the world should pay you less attention than is 


due to the importance of the subject and to your manner of 
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treating it. Is it not prophesied, that there will be a general 
inattention to the signs of the times till the last period draws very 
near ? 


Bromley, July 25th, 1797. 


Of the Little Horn of the 4th Beast, chap. 7. 


The horns of animals are their principal weapons of offence and 
defence; hence, the horns of these typical beasts of prerteny 
represent the alliances from which the States, denoted by the 
beast, derive their supplies of military forces. Accordingly, in 
the Apocalypse, the angel tells St. John that the ten horns © 
(chap. xvii. 12, 13) are ten kings (i. e., kingdoms), which, for a 
certain time, give their power to the beast; i.e., serve him as 
his auxiliaries. Now, this little horn of Daniel’s fourth beast, 
which arises “ among” the other ten, and “ after” them (chap. vii. 
8 and 24), though it was different from the rest, was still a ioe . 
that is, some independent kingdom, or some state under a 
government of its own, which, for some time, contributed to the 
military strength of the beast. This horn, therefore, cannot be 
the pope, for the pope was not the head of any independent 
foreign state, which, in the latter times of the Roman empire, 
furnished a quota of auxiliaries. Indeed, those interpreters who 
expound the little horn of the pope, are inconsistent with them- 
selves ; for they likewise make the pope the seventh head of the 
ten-horned beast in the Apocalypse. But that ten-horned beast 
is unquestionably the same with this ten-horned beast of Daniel, 
and it is impossible that the same thing should be both a head 
and a horn of the same beast. The pope, therefore, cannot be a 
horn in Daniel, and a head in the Apocalypse—the beast in one 
and the other being the same. Indeed, the pope is neither horn 
nor head—not a horn, for the reasons given; not a head, for the 
pope never was, in any period, the secular sovereign of the Roman 
empire. We must look, therefore, for this little horn among those 
foreign independent states, which, having been for some time in 
alliance with the Roman empire, and in that character horns of 
the beast, at last turned their arms against it. If we should find 
eleven such states in all, and among them one, at first inconsi- 
derable in comparison of the rest, but rising afterwards to power 
and consequence, and conquering three of the other ten, this will 
be likely to be the little horn; aa if, in the progress of its history, 
it should exhibit the other parts of the character of that impious 
power, its claim to the title will be indisputable. Now, the 
auxiliaries of the Roman empire in its decline, which at last dis- 
membered it, and entirely overthrew the western branch, were 
these:—1. Visigoths—2. Ostragoths—3. Huns—4. Alens—5. 
Vandals—6, Saxons—7. Burgundians—8. Heruli—9. Suevi— 
Vor. VI.—July, 1834. » 
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10, Lombards—11. Franks, Of these, the Franks, at first, 
whether as allies or as enemies of the empire, were by far the 
most inconsiderable : they settled in the most distant part of Gaul, 
where they remained for some centuries quiet ic unnoticed. 
But all the time their power was gradually growing, and, in the 
beginning of the 9th century, it was become so great, that they con- 
quered the Lombards, and drove them out of Italy. In process of 
time, they mastered the whole of Gaul, uniting to their own domi- 
nion the kingdom of the Visigoths in the south, and the midland 
kingdom of the Burgundians. Thus having reduced three of the 
ten horns—namely, the kingdom of the Lombards, in Italy ; the 
kingdom of the Visigoths, in Gaul; and the kingdom of the 
Burgundians—these Franks, or French, began to take the shape of 
the little horn, but were not noticed as such for many centuries, 
as it has been only since the Revolution that they began to play 
the pranks described in the 25th verse, which unequivocally 
mark the character, 


S. RocuesTer. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


Second Class.—ANGLO-SAXON SPECIMENS, 


NO. V.—STOW CHURCH, REPTON CHURCH, ETC 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The accompanying views of Stow Church are intended to 
characterize the exterior architectural features, and those of the 
interior of the chancel. In neither of these will the critical 
antiquary recognise any decisive and marked peculiarities of, 
what we are endeavouring to ascertain—the Saxon style ; nor will 
he be inclined to admit that the arrangement of a transept, in a 
parochial church, is likely to have been of Saxon design. Most 
of the provincial sacred edifices, built by that people in England, 
were small in size, and plain and simple in their different mem- 
bers and details; whereas that of Stow—at least the edifice now 
standing—has a nave, choir, transept, and central tower, also 
three door-ways of ornamented workmanship—viz. at the west 
end, and on the south and north sides of the nave. The arches 
of these are semicircular, and adorned with the chevron, or zigzag 
ornament. That of the west end has three columns, on each side, 
retiring obliquely from the outer wall. Four of these have plain 
shafts, whilst the other two are sculptured with a zigzag fillet 
ornament. 


As shewn in the exterior view, there are flat pilaster buttresses 
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on the sides and at the angles of the nave; but none are seen 
attached to the south wing of the transept, thus implying a 
posterior age to the latter part of the building. Indeed the nave, 
as well as the chancel, have evident architectural features of an 
early Anglo-Norman origin ; anc it is related by historians that 
Remigius de Fescamp, who had been Bishop of Dorchester two 
years,* and was removed to that of Sidnacester, or of Lincoln, 
in 1172, either built or re-edified the church of Stow. On this 
point the monastic chroniclers are not precise in language or in 
matter, and the antiquary has, therefore, abundant latitude for 
conjecture and hypothesis. According to Godwin,} Remigius 
was translated from Dorchester to Lincoln, the first being 
un obscure village, or town ; the latter “ one of the most populous 
cities in England, of great resort and tratlique both by sea and 
land.” At that place ‘the prelate bought a tract of ground on the 
top of a steep hill adjoining the castle, and commenced “a goodly 
church.”t The Archbishop of York, however, endeavoured to 
prevent the prosecution of the work, as likely to infringe on his 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives ; but the bishop seems to have 
had more influence with the king than the archbishop, or his 
funds were more influential, for, as Henry of Huntingdon relates, 
he gave the monarch no less a sum than 5000/. to secure the title 
to his new see. He proceeded rapidly with his cathedral, and 
summoned “ all the bishops of England, by the king’s authority,” 

to be present at its dedication, in May, 1092, Two days previous 
to this memorable event, the dwarfish prelate died.§ If, there- 

fore, he built any part of the church at Stow, it must have 
been previous to the commencement of his large edifice at 
Lincoln; and both of them appear to have been altered and 
enlarged by Alexander, Bishop of the same see, in the time of 
King abenry the First. | The great western door -way of the 
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* See Neve’s “ Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane,” p. 138. This author thinks that In- 
gulphus was mistaken in ascribing the removal of Remigius from Dorchester to 
Lincoln in 1172. 


t “ Catalogue of Bisho) s,” edit. 1615, p. 288. 


+ Essex has written a dissertation on this church, which is printed in the 
* Archologia,” vol. iv. p. 149, &c. This is accompanied by a ground plan and 
elevation of the west front of the Norman cathedral. According to Essex, Re- 
migius laid the foundations of the church in 1088, and that he only covered in 
the eastern part before his death, in 1092, ‘This was finished by Bishop Bloct, who 
presided over the diocese thirty-one years. 

§ This bishop, says Godwin, ut supra, “ was a man, though of so high and noble 
a mind, yet so unreasonable low of stature as hardly he might attaine unto the piteh 
and reputation of a dwarfe ; so, as it seemed, nature had framed him in that sort to 
shew how possible it was that an excellent mind might dwell in a deformed and 
miserable body.” 

} In “€ Vetusta Monumenta,”” by the Society of Antiquaries, vol, iii., is an 
account of the west end of this cathedral, with plans, elevations, and details, by 
Mr. Lumley, clerk of the works to the cathedral, who promised to furnish some 
remarks on “that curious and ancient structure—the church at Stow, part of who: 
architecture being older than any at Lincoln.” 
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cathedral and an arch in the north transept of Stow church 
have their weather or label mouldines terminated with sculptured 
snakes’ heads, an architectural ornament prevalent at that time, 
as shewn partic ularly in the interesting remain of Malmsbury 
Abbey church, in Wiltshire. The chancel, or choir end of Stow 
church, cannot be referred to the Anglo-Saxons, for the series of 
areades placed against the lower part of the wall, internally, are 
evidences of Norman design. In the tower and transept, where 
the walls are plain, without buttresses, of rude masonry, and 
where the first gradually diminishes from the church upwards, 
we may recognise the practice and principles of the Saxons. 
The side windows and clustered pilaster columns against the 
wall, which imply that the roof was vaulted, are other Anglo- 
Norman features; but the window in the eastern wall is of the 
first pointed style, about 1200. 

A critical history of Stow church is a desideratum in archzolo- 
vical literature, for it exhibits some inte esting architectural 
members, and is intimately associated with persons ¢ and events of 
real importance in the Christian annals of the island. Mr. 
Edward J. Wilson, of Lincoln, has had opportunities to collect 
much valuable information on the subject, and is well qualified 
to execute this task, as well as another of still higher import, 

—a history and elucidation of the cathedral church of Lincoln. 
The reader will find the fullest account of Stow church, hitherto 
published, in the “ Beauties of England,” Vol. TX. 

Repton Church, Derbyshire. Phe crypt of this building, under 
the east end, or chancel, is a curious design, both in plan, form, 
and its architectural members. Its plan is nearly square, with four 
columns in the middle supporting a vaulted roof, arranged in 
nine divisions. There are three entrances—one from the church- 
yard, to the north ; and two from the aisles of the church, to the 
west. As shewn in the engraving, the four columns have a sort 
of cable moulding, or fillet, spirally extending from the bases to the 
capitals ; and these bases and capitals are unusually plain and 
rude. The former, indeed, are merely pieces of stone, almost 
devoid of form and ornament. Two are plain, flat, round disks, 
extending much beyond the lower ends of the shafts ; whilst the 
two others appear more hke the upper members of a base. The 
capitals are squared, as are the four archivaults springing from 
them. At the centre of the cast, south, and west ends are 
squi ved recesses, formed by projecting piers, or pilasters, the faces 
of which are panelled, and have impost mouldings, on which rest 
the archivaults, extending from the columns. There are ten steps 
from the exterior to the floor of the ervpt, and twelve from the 
chureh. ‘The approaches from the latter extend trom the aisles, 
firstyin a strarcht tine for about five feet, where they diverge at an 
obtuse angle, and continue fifteen feet further, where they enter 
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the crypt at the north-west and south-west angles. The interior 
area measures 16 by 17 feet, exclusive of the recesses. 

Of this singular specimen of Christian architectuie, we have no 
record to verify its date, or point out its architect ; but it may be 
safely referred to the Anglo-S Saxons. Itcertainly manifests more 
of science, art, and style, than either Brixworth or the Barton 
towers, already illustrated in preceding portions of this work ; 
but it does not display so much of architectural skill and masonic 
execution as the crypts of either St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, 
Winchester, Canterbury, York, or Worcester cathedrals. 

There is another singularly interesting crypt at Lastingham, 
in Yorkshire, which has short massive columns, with rude gTo- 
tesque capitals ; ; and which may be regarded as a genuine $ Saxon 
work.* 

The topographical history of Repton, anciently Rappendune, 
Rapenden, Rapinden, is interesting, and will afford some clue 
towards illustrating that of the church. Though Repton is now 
only a curacy, and a village, it appears to have been a place of 
note and influence under the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. It gives 
name to the hundred ; and, according to some antiquaries, was 
the head, or capital, of the Mercian kingdom; also the burial- 
place of some of its sovereigns. A monastery for religious men 
and women was founded here previous to the year 660, which 
was destroyed by the Danes, in 874, when Edburga, daughter of 
Adulph, king of the East Angles, was abbess. It was again 
refounded by Matilda, widow of Radulph, second Earl of Chester, 
in 1172. Of the extent and architectural character of the first, 
as well as the second religious houses, with the attached chure ch, 
we have not any account transmitted to the present times ; but 
the church is evidently the workmanship of different and distinct 
ages. Part of this seems of the same age as the crypt; but 
the upper portion is later. The nave and aisles indicate the style 
of Edward the Third’s reign. 

In the adjoining premises, now occupied as a public school- 


* See Britton’s “ Chronological History of Christian Architecture in England,” 
p. 199, &e., in which there is a ground plan and a view of this crypt ; also an architec- 
tural account of the church, &c. It is there referred “to the early Norman times ;” 
but further investigations induce the author to regard it as Saxon. ‘The east end of 
the church, as well as the erypt, is semicircular. In the same work is a view, plan, 
and account of the erypt of St. Peter’s-in-the- East, Oxford, which is ascribed to the 
Normans; but the Rev. Dr. Ingram, in the “ Memorials of Oxford,” now publishing, 
contends that it is of the age of King Alfred, when Grymbald is said to have built 
the church from the foundations. Dr. Ingram, in the same interesting publication, 
endeavours to shew that the central part of the church of St. Frideswide, now the 
cathedral, is truly Saxon; and Mr. Garbett, the scientific architect of Winchester 
cathedral, has endeavoured to prove that part of the tower and transept of that 
church, as well as part of the Abbey Church, at Christechureh, Hampshire, are 

ehuine specimens of Anglo-Saxon architecture.—See Britton’s “ History &c. of 
Winchester Cathedral,” and Brayley’s “ History of Christebureh.’ 
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house, under the mi istership of the Rev. Dr. Sleath, are some 
remains of the old priory buildings ; and the school-room is said 


to have been the monastic refectory. It contains a row “ of 


strong, round, Savon pillars, evidently of very ancient date, 
which formerly extended to the end of the priory. The dormitory 
was at the north end of the hall; and on the east side was 
situated the cloisters, the area of which j is converted into a garden 
for the master.”—(“ Beauties of England,” Vol. IT. By Edward 
W. Brayley.) In this extract, we find the word Savon applied 
to certain pillars of the dowenlie buildings, which are most pro- 
bably of Norman execution ; but the author, at the time of writing 
his account, was not so critically precise in language as we find 
him in his e laborate and interesting history of Westminster Abbey 
church, and also in that of Christ Chure +h, just completed. (As the 
term is often indiscriminately used by the Messrs. Lysons, in 
their “Magna Britannica;’ by Mr. King, in “ Munimenta 
Antiqua,” and by almost all topographers. and antiquaries, | 
propose to devote another paper to this class or series of my 
architectural essays. Much confusion prevails, and much frivo- 
lous disquisition has been employed on the subject of the arts 
and architecture of the Anglo-Saxons.) 


June 17, 1S. J. B. 
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CHURCH AND PARISIT BOOKS OF DARTINGTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


(Continue d from vol. V., p. 660.) 


Ata, In mis re comp de Iv. i". de arris suis ut pat in comp” pr antea 
et ult remt in man Johis Lokke et Johis Crympe ij*. pro pleg.  Rici 
Ayscheleghe. Sum 1. vij". ij. 

In denar Iti re comp. de xxiv®. vilj". re de hignero de una pte et de xxxiij’. 
— iiij’. re de alia pte de hogenero et r/trem in man Johis Hawkyn xxvi'. 
viijy*. in denar collect in pata alia vice ) dict Johan et aliis. 

RecdeJohe Itm red comp de iy. v% iy". re de Johe Miller cust instaur be 

Hoxh Marie. Sum v. ily. v. iy". 

cust.instaur 


mr ltin red comp de xu*. p una patella vend Johi Brode. Suns tet 
C MAPLE 


xy. xvi ix, unde in expensis et solut. In prim sol ca/ratert p lab’ 


_ 
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Rici Symon et Johi Willm p. lab ejusd xi*. viij. Itin Vineent Sanger 
pr lab suo. ij". [tm pr un clavo empt et p un cista ij". Itm p papiro. 
Sum tot Recept xx’. vii’. 

Sum Thome Huxham et Will™ Allerton receptor et solut opis 

. ’ . ~~ = . ona y . end . . 

ecclesia fact. die domca prox post festm corpis Ati ano regni regis 
Henrici Sept. 


| Here follow entries of small sums paid as rents and presents— 


ale-house profits; among these are—| 


7 


It: re de rectore ecclesie de Dertynton ex do ipsius Rectis. 
It re de Rie’ Ayschelegh ex don Step: Baron ut nomen ejus ponat 
in rotulo orat. Sum vit. vilj. 
It. re de eod Rico ex don Thom Waryn et Dame Waryn ut h eaut 
iiij noma pos in Rot orat. Sum* xxvj*. vii". 
It re de eod Rico » focal vend in claus apd Podetfen. 
Sum* vjj*. iy". 
ltm re de Rico Berde p Willmo Martyn de Wastcomb pr uno pype 
de Sedar sibi vend. Sum? vj’. viij". 
lt re de Priore de Totton exdon ipsius prior ad campan, 
Sum xij", 
Itm re de Bellat apud Exon ex don ips ad campan, xij". 
Expens. Inpmis pdidimus incista in eccla quando eccles fuit spoliata 
Sum. iii’, xix*. vy". 
Itm in expens p eod"™ et aliis eod tempe occupat. Sum, xij’. 
ltm in expens pan et pot dat hoibus eod™ tempe laborant circu 
diva oper ecele. Sum. iiij*. vij‘. 
Itm in expens car’ lapid et maceremi ad ecclm. Sum, vi)’. 
[tm in xxxvi q™ calcet empt et caro ejud™, Sum, xxxvij*. v4, 
Itm in opere carpent P dict locat p divsis opibs eccle. 
Sum. x’, 
Itm sol . Wollecote carpent p lab* suis plin solut p pte boreal ecclic. 
Sum. aij. vit. vil’, 


Itm in expens lapid sedend et tend p ecclia necess. Sum. xv". ij’ 


Itm in expens ope fabro occupt divsis necessa eeche. Sum, x*, vij". 





Bells. 


Reed. 


Hire of an 


anvil. 


Payments, 


~~ 


Crane €t. «sxe 406s pertinentibus, 


Derte p locate Incudis vid‘ p ij anno et dim an. 


that took place in the preceding reign. 


engaged, and being soon after taken, was executed at Exeter, 
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Itm p cambit campan et des@ pun. Sums. xxij!. x*. vay". 
Itm sol Latham in plen solut p fenestro campan. Sums, ij. xv*. vv". 
Itm sol Rico Browne p. pefectone s@x campan. Sums, xiij*. iii)". 


a hinjd 


Itm lib smel Priore ‘Totton in rewarde p amore mr sui. 


| And several other payments. | 


Itm re de Johe Knyght Custod instaur be Mare I. ix*, v. 


Iti r dle hogeryng ily er XXvij*. 


[Then follow receipts for cottage and field-rents, for the ale-house, 
for bark and wood ; also—| 


Itm re comp de vij’. xj". de recept de custod’ de Dene priore* p le 
Sum, vij. xi". 


Itm re comp de xxvit. vj", red de Rico Berde ... eee. argent Fala: 


Coceliar® dat ecclie p dom Thomam Plumere rect". 


Itm de Rico Symon )) Johe Myller de Yernere et de x7. de Johe 


In pmis p i) pellbus emp: p libo xij", 

Iti Rico Andgel » deto libo fact ct sept xiij*. iy", 
Itm deto Rico p ligaene dei libri iiij*. 

Itm in vino dat Johi Jackson ij’, 


Itm in expens Rob* Dyere—Rici Ayschelegh et Rici Berde apud 


Exon p querel capt in com veri dem Robtum p captand Selynger 


Olla Comat GOCE « «6d oe eeereeeveee 


Itm p. amerciamt in dea Curia Com xij’. 


[1 think these two last entries have reference to an historical facet 


Dartington, from the time of 


Richard Il... was in the possession and the residence of Hollands. 
Dukes of kixeter. 


The widow of the last duke, sister of Edward IV... 


married secondly Sir Thomas St. Leger, and they resided in the great 


house here. 


Ina premature rising of the adherents of the Duke of 


Richmond (2 Rich, TL.) in this part of the kingdom, St. Leger was 


Pro- 


® The parish of Dean Prior is very near to Dartington, 
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bably he escaped after the battle, and was betrayed by one of his 
servants. | 
Itm p fenro v compi in papiro et encaust v*. ij". 
Itm Will”? Veule p fenro muro in pte orient eccles ij’. 
Et p. nov calixt empt. — iij!. xiij*. viij". 
Et p ....eeee Rectore et Johe Chaffe ad superdem campan. viij*, 
Et Bart? Jelys p Rob’ camp . de nov fact. xvi", 
Kt Rico Toker p yrework eod™ occupati. — viij’. 
Et in pot dat Johe Williams et p convent® sua. ij’, 
Et Gervas Ffoxe p secat® unius quere eum carr’. _ ij’. ij’. 
Et Johe Hop p fenro le sepulyu, v*. ilij’, 
[Kt p xij capist empt et p uno pred campan. — viij", 
Et p' uno Regist argent de nov empt. — xvij'. 
huis. Et p* fenro le Judas et aliis Joh, Hoxham, x". 
Kt Johi Derte p barris de nov fact pr camp. x". 
Et in pot dat divsis psonis eodm tempe. _ iiij. 
Et p uno pixidi p eccles de nov empt. — xij". 
Et p ij quart calcet empt. xvj‘. 
Et p .... lap macer et zabulo carr. xvj. 
Et in pot dat divis hombus ad ...... latham. vy. 
Car. lap in alta campanilia. 
Et pr uno lee equit London. xv". 
Et alio lee equit Exon eadm causa. — xij". 
Ist p uno pixidi p eccles de nov empt. xij. 
Kit Johi Williams Pp emend fenestro in le vice. xij". 
iron work oe 
Kt in yre worke videlt . twists nayles et aliis. ii)’. 
[Then a long list of rents and other receipts. | 


( To be continued. ) 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’s DIARY. 
(Continued from vol. iv., p. 793.) 

1678. 22 Feb.—Dr. Pierce preach'd at Whitehall, on 2 Thessal. 
J, 6, against our late schismatics, in a rational discourse, but a little 
vrer sharp, and not at all proper for the auditory there. 

Vou Vi—July, 1834. h 
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22 March.—Dr. South preached, coram Rege, an incomparable 
discourse on this text—“ A wounded spirit who can beare 7’? Note— 
now was our Communion Table placed Altar-wise; the Church, 
Steeple, Clock, and other reparations finished. 

5 Nov.—Dr. Tillotson preach’d before the Commons at St. Marga- 
ret’s. He said the Papists were now arrived at that impudence 
as to deny that there ever was any such thing as the Gunpowder con- 
spiracy ; but he affirmed that he himself had several letters, written 
by Sir Everard Digby, (one of the traytors,) in which he gloried that 
he was to suffer for it, and that it was so contrived that of the Papists 
not above two or three should have been blown up, and they such as 
were not worth saving. 

1679. 30 Jan.—Dr. Cudworth preach’d before the King, at White- 
hall, on 2 'Tim. 3, 5, reckoning up the perils of the last times, in which, 
amongst other wickednesse, Treason should be one of the greatest ; 
applying it to the occasion, as committed under a form of reformation 
and godliness; concluding that the prophecy did intend more parti- 
cularly the present age as one of the last times; the sinns there enu- 
merated more abundantly reigning than ever. 

2 Feb.—Dr. Durell, Dean of Windsor, preach’d to the household, 
at Whitehall, on 1 Cor. 16,22; he read the whole sermon out of his 
notes, which I have never before seene a Frenchman do, he being of 
Jersey, and bred at Paris. 

4 Feb.—Dr. Pierce, Dean of Salisbury, preached on 1 John, 4, 1, 
“Try the Spirits, there being of late so many delusive ones gone forth 
into the world.” He inveied against the pernicious doctrines of Mr. 
Hobbes, 

4 April.—The B’ of Gloucester preached in a manner very like 
Bishop Andrews, full of divisions, and scholastical, and that with much 
quicknesse. ‘The Holy Communion followed. 

20.—Easter Day. Our Vicar preach'd exceedingly well, on 1 Cor. 
5, 7. The Holy Communion followed, at which I & my daughter 
Mary (now about fourteen years old) received for the firsttime. ‘The 
Lord Jesus continue his grace unto her, and improve this blessed 
beginning. 

23 Nov.—Dr. Allestre preach'd before the household on 11 St. Luke 
2. Dr. Lloyd on 28 Matt. 20, before the King, shewing with how 
little reason the Papist applied those words of our Blessed Saviour to 
maintaine the tock ert g infallibility they boast of. I never heard 
a more Christian and excellent discourse; yet were some offended 
that he seemed to say the Church of Rome was a true Church; but 
‘twas a captious mistake, for he never affirmed any thing that could 
be more to their reproach, and that such was the present Church of 
Rome, showing how much it had erred. There was not in this ser- 
mon so much asa shadow for censure, no person of all the Cleargy 
having testified greater zeal against the errors of the Papists than this 
pious and most learned person, I dined at the Bishop of Rochester's, 
and then went to St. Paul’s to hear that greate wit Dr. Sprat, now 
newly succeeding Dr. Outram in the cure of St. Margaret’s. His 
talent was a greate memory, never making use of notes, a readiness of 
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expression in a most pure and plain style of words, full of matter 
easily delivered. 

1680. 25 Jan.—Dr. Cave, author of “Primitive Christianity,”’ 
&e., a pious and learned man, preached at Whitehall to the house- 
hold on 3 James, 17, concerning the duty of grace and charity. 

26 Feb.—To the R. Society, where I met an Irish Bishop with 
his Lady, who was daughter to my worthy and pious friend, Dr. 
Jeremy ‘Taylor, late Bp. of Downe & Connor; they came to see the 
Repository. She seems to be a knowing woman, beyond the ordinary 
talent of her sex. 

26 March.—The Dean of Sarum preached on Jerem. 45, 5, an 
hour & half from his Common-place book of Things, and greate men 
retiring to private situations. Scarce anything of Scripture in it. 

30 Oct.—I went to London to be private, my birth-day being the 
next day, & I now arrived at my sixtieth year, on which I began a 
more solemn survey of my whole life, in order to the making & con- 
firming my peace with God, by an accurate scrutinie of all my actions 
past as far as I was able to call them to mind. How ditficult & 
uncertaine, yet how necessary a work! The Lord be merciful to 
me & accept_me! Who can tell how oft he offendeth ? Teach me, 
therefore, so to number my daies that I may apply my heart to wis- 
dom, & make my calling & election sure. Amen, Lord Jesus ! 

31.—I spent this whole day in exercises. <A stranger preached at 
Whitehall, on 16 Luke 30, 31.* I then went to St. Martin’s, where 
the Bp. of St. Asaph preached on | Peter, 3—15; the Holy Com- 
munion follow’d, at which I participated, humbly imploring God's 
assistance in the greate worke I was entering into. In the afternoon, 
1 heard Dr. Sprat at St. Margaret’s, on 17 Acts 11. 

I began & spent the whole weeke in examining my life, begging 
pardon for my faults, assistance & blessing for the future, that I might 
in some sort be prepared for the time that now drew neere, & not 
have the greate worke to begin when one can worke no longer. ‘The 
Lord Jesus help & assist me. I therefore stirr’d little abroad till the 
5 Nov., when I heard Dr. Tenison, the now Vicar of St. Martin’s; 
Dr. Lloyd, the former Incumbent, being made Bishop of St. Asaph, 

7 Nov.—I participated of the blessed Communion, finishing and 
confirming my resolutions of giving myselfe up more entirely to God, 
to whom I had now most solemnly devoted the rest of my poore 
remainder of life in this world; the Lord enabling me, who am an 
unprofitable servant, a miserable sinner, yet depending on his infinite 
goodnesse & mercy accepting my endeavours, 

1681. 20 May.—Our new Curate preach’d,—a pretty hopefull 
young man, yet somewhat raw, newly come from Colledge, full of 
Latine sentences, which in time will weare off. He read prayers 
very well, 

( To be continued. ) 








* This was probably to the king’s household, early in the morning. 
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PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


Sir,—On a former occasion I mentioned two circumstances in the 
Breviary worthy of notice, which I purpose to exemplify as far as it 
may be done by some short extracts. The first is the mode in which 
an ulterior and spiritual sense is connected with or responds to a more 
immediate and primary one, This is the case in the responsories, 
where passages from the Old and from the New Testament are intro- 
duced to respond to each other. The same may be seen in the ex- 
tracts from the Psalter in a former number of this Magazine, (for 
Jan., 1834,) in the hymns appropriate to the different hours of the 
day. It may likewise be observed very remarkably in the hymn 
appointed for the Sunday morning as there given, beginning with 
“« Morning lifts her dewy veil,’ in which the creation and redemption 
of mankind, as completed on that day, are the subjects of alternate 
stanzas. What I would now refer to are some of the different hymns 
corresponding with this, which are substituted for each day of the week 
in the daily Psalter, and in which this secondary application, so 
natural and so scriptural, is beautifully illustrated. 

The other circumstance to which I would allude, is the following— 
viz., the appropriate and peculiar tone and aim which pervades each 
day’s service as noticed before = No. for May, p.539.) This indeed 
is not so clearly seen in the following instances, which are selected 
more particularly for the former purpose, but still the tendency may 
be observed ; as, for instance, on the sent day God’s goodness to 
man is celebrated: this is observable in the first hymn here given. 
The hymn for the third day turns to the love of our neighbour. Those 
for the fourth and fifth, to faith and Christian hope, the peculiar sub- 
jects of the services for those days. 


Hymn from the “ Officium Nocturnum” for the Second Day. 


Dei canamus gloriam, Glory to God on high, 

Celum sevens ui die Upon this day unfolding 
Expandit admirabile His tent along the sk 
Mortalibus spectaculum. To wond’ring man beholding ! 
Poli stupemus alveo Heav'n’s roof becomes a bed 
Stagnare pensiles lacus : Where liquid lakes are pending, 
Hinc imbre terras fertili On earth beneath outspread 
Calestis irrorat Pater, In dewy drops descending. 
Quam preparas nobis, Deus, An image of the dower 

Fst hee imago gratiz : Thou hast for us p , 
Hwee rore stiles uberi Of grace the living shower 
Cordis penetrat intima. For them Thy love hath spared. 
Hane qui fideli combibant In them who drink that dew 
Aquam salubrem pectore, In faithful heart concealing, 

In his ad wternas domos It heavenward springs anew 
Miro resultat impetu. Itself in strength revealing. 


Ke. Ke. 
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Hyma from the Officium Nocturnun on the Third Day. 


Jubes: et in aquis 
Repente pnd saat us, 
Prodit sub auras humidis 
Exuta velis arida. 


Hane tu colendam qui tuis, 
Pater, dedisti filiis, 

Quos orbis unus continet, 
Fac una jungat caritas. 


Nune exulamus ; sed tuam 
Mox congregabis in domum 
Te Patre dignos, qui pio 
Amore fratres vixerint. 


Ah, qui malignis artibus 
Linguisque ledunt proximum, 
A te repelles ; hoc genus 
Ceelestis aula non capit. 


En, ipsa tellus improbos 
Dudum laborans sustinet, 
Ardetque non sue jugo 
Corruptionis eximi. 

&e. Ke. 


The Word is given—the waters flow, 
And to the heavenly gale 

The earth uplifts her Seen below, 
And folds her humid sail. 


Here hast thou, Lord, thy children set 
a dwell by > 

ay they be here ther met 

In holy ateberd ! 


A brotherhood of exiles here, 
But to his house above 
Are gather’d by a Father's care, 
o learn a brother's Jove, 


Who hurt their neighbour with ill tongue 
Or arts of evil leaven, 


Thou puttest far from thee, from song, 
And palace hall of heav’n. 


Lo, earth herself in y 
The wicked doth pore. 
Longing for power of liberty 
From dark Corruption’s chain. 


Hyman from the same office on the Fourth Day of the Week. 


Miramur, O Deus, tue 
Recens opus potentiz, 
Que scripta scintillantibus 


Refulget astrorum globis. 


Ut sol diei, candida 

Sic luna nocti presidet : 
Exercitu totum novo 
Discriminant stelle polum. 


At ipse, celorum decus, 
Sol novit occasus suos : 
Sunt certa lune tempora, 
Statique lapsus siderum. 


Jugi rotata turbine 
Furantur et reddunt diem : 
Tu semper idem, nescius 
Mortalium spem fallere. 


Turbata quid mens fluctuet ? 
Cura paterné nos regis : 
‘Eterna si cordi salus, 
Eterna nos salus manet. 


O God, we behold how thy wondrous might 
Hath sor hee new works the vast infinite, 
How, writ bythy hand,mid the glimmering stars, 
It shineth from far in strange characters. 


The sun builds the day for his chamber bright, 
The white moon doth sit on the throne of night, 
While the stars all around like her army appear, 
And thro’ the blue dark marshal here and there. 


The sun, tho’ he walks the broad heav’ns alone, 
Knows his rising well and his going down; 
The moon and her host they come and they go, 
And silent and still to thine ordering bow. 


On the noiseless wheel of a whirlwind born, 
They carry away, and they bring the morn; 
These changes amid that around thee dwell, 
Thyself art alone the Unchangeable. 


Then why should the soul like a wave be driv’n, 
If her anchor rests on the depth of heav’n? 

If she make thee here her healing and health, 
She shall have in thee her eternal wealth. 


Hymn on the Fifth Day substituted for the foregoing. 


lisdem creati fluctibus 
Pisces natant, volant aves ; 
Utrumque mortali genus 
Paratur esca corpori. 


Menti sed eternz cibus 
Debetur alter: hac Dei 
Sermone vivit ; hance fovet 


Celestes ct nutrit Fides. 





The fish in wave, and bird on wing, 
From self-same waters spring, 
And both in death their being give 
That man may live. 


The soul doth other food require, 
Born of celestial fire, 
The Word her sustenance, and Faith 
Her vital breath. 


ee ee ee ee eee. 
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30 DEVOTIONAL. 


Quesita Christi sanguine From blood of Christ that Faith had birth, 
Manavit in terras Fides, And then went forth on earth, 

Et impiarum pectora And hath the nations, with kind sway, 
Victrix subegit gentium. Taught to obey. 

Fax illa puris cordibus It is a light in spirits clear 

Monstrare ceelos efficax, Which brings the heavens near, 
Eterna dignis incitat And kindles into glorious deeds 

Factis mereri premia. Eternal seeds. 


Sancti leonum, per fidem, Thro’ faith the saints have lions quell'd, 
Mulsere rugitus ; truces And kings by wrath impell’d ; 
Fregere tum minas ; And welcom’d with a peaceful smile 
Risere stridentes rogos. The blazing pile. 

Hac luce signatum, Deus, Grant, Lord, that we the path may tread 
Calcare dona tramitem, Whereon this light is shed ; 

Et caritatis uberes And gather fruits of love that throng 
Fructus — a That path along ! 


The points here alluded to, and especially the mode in which scriptural associations are 
connected with the different days of the week and hours of the day, are observable in our own 
books of devotion, and evidently derived from these sources, as in Bishop Andrews’s Devotions, 
in Sherlock's Practical Christian. The latter circumstance—i. €., the peculiar subject 
adapted to each day, may have furnished the foundation for the same in Nelson’s Practice of 
True Devotion, (and perhaps for the different hours of the day in Law's Serious Call.) 

Amidst the dangerous principles which now prevail both in religion and in politics, to turn 
to the piety of earlier days would seem to be our best protection ; to turn to high and earlier 
sources must be the means by which the church may pass un luted through the contamin- 
ation of degrading principles ; so may she realize the wish of the poet for his favourite Are- 
thusa— 

*« Sic tibi, cum fluctus subter labere Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam.” 


eee ee 





SACRED POETRY. 


TO THE REV. J— K-— 


FuLL many a stripling bold, presumptuous, gay, 
Flushed with the promise of his youthful might, 
Towards fame and power has pressed his onward way 
In the rich sunshine of a summer’s day, 
Till thou, slow rising with thy lunar light, 
Hast calmed his soul, and cheered his inward sight 
With treasures greater far than those of kings, 
Wedding deep passions to invisible things. 
Hence, long as home is dear to loving hearts, 
And lowly roofs, where no proud thoughts intrude, 
Yield joy denied to the dull worldling’s arts, 
Shall rise the voice of solemn gratitude 
To thee, mild pastor, meditative seer, 
*The sweet-souled poet of the Christian Year. 

E. T. 


ee ee a 


* “ The sweet-souled poet of the Seasons.” 
Wordsworth, speaking of Thompson. 
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Lyra Apostolica. 
Cvoiey 3, we Ox) Snpdy iyw wodipowo wiruvpat. 
No. XIV. 


1. 


Wuen | am sad, I say, 
“ What boots it me to strive, 
And vex my spirit day by day 
Dead memories to revive ? 


Alas! what good will come, 
Though we our prayer obtain, 

To bring old times triumphant home, 
And Heaven’s lost sword regain? 


Would not our history run 
In the same weary round, 

And service, in meek faith begun, 
One time in forms be bound ? 


Union would give us strength,— 
That strength the earth subdue ; 

And then comes wealth, and pride at length, 
And sloth, and prayers untrue.” 


Nay, this is worldly-wise ; 
To reason is a crime, 

Since the Lorp bade his church arise, 
In the dark ancient time. 


He wills that she should shine ; 
So we her flame must trim 
Around his soul-converting sign, 

And leave the rest to him. 





2. 


O say not thou art left of Gop, 
Because his tokens in the sky 

Thou canst not read,—this earth he trod 
To teach thee he was ever nigh. 


He sees, beneath the fig-tree green, 
Nathanael con his sacred lore ; 

Should’st thou the closet seek, unseen 
He enters through the unopened door. 


And, when thou liest in slumber bound, 
Outwearied in the Christian fight, 

In glory, girt with saints around, 
He stands above thee through the night. 


When friends to Emmaus bend their course, 
He joins, although he holds their eyes ; 

Or, should’st thou feel some fever’s force, 
He takes thy hand, he bids thee rise. 


Or, on a voyage, when calms prevail 
And prison thee upon the sea, 

He walks the wave, he wings the sail— 

The shore is gained, and thou art free. 
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* 
‘ 


3. 


Eacu trial has its weight; which whoso bears, 
Knows his own woe, and need of succouring grace. 
The martyr’s hope may half wipe out the trace 
Of flowing blood ; and so life’s humbler cares 
Smart more, because they hold in Holy Writ no place. 


This be my comfort, in these days of grief, 
Which is not Curist’s, nor forms heroic tale— 
Apart from him, if not a sparrow fail, 
May not he pitying view, and send relief, 
When foes or friends perplex, and peevish thoughts prevail. 


Then keep good heart; nor take the self-wise course 
Of Thomas, who must see ere he would trust. 
Faith will fill up Gop’s word, not poorly just , 
To the bare letter, heedless of its force, 
But walking by its light amid earth’s sun and dust. 





4.—THE CROSS. 


‘ Ap omnem progressum atque promotum, ad omnem aditum et exitum, ad 
vestitum, ad calciatum, ad lavacra, ad mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad 


sedilia, quacunque nos conversatio exercet, frontem Crucis signaculo 
terimus.”—Tertull. de Corona, § 3. 


WHENE’eR across this sinful flesh of mine 
I draw the Blessed Sign, 

All good thoughts stir within me, and collect 
Their slumbering strength divine ; 

Till there springs up that hope of Gon’s elect 
My faith shall ne’er be wrecked. 


And who shall say, but hateful spirits around, 
For their brief hour unbound, 

Shudder to see, and wail their overthrow ? 
While on far heathen ground 

Some lonely saint hails the fresh odour, though 
Its source he cannot know. 





5. 


« And when he had opened the seventh seal, there was silence in heaven about 
the space of half an hour.” 


WueEnce is this awe, by stillness spread 
O’er the world-fretted soul ? 

Wave reared on wave its boastful head, 

While my keen bark, by breezes sped, 

Dashed fiercely through the ocean bed, 
And chafed towards its goal. 


But now there reigns so deep a rest, 
That I could almost weep. 
Sinner! thou hast in this rare guest 

Of Adam’s peace a figure blest ; 
"Tis Eden seen, but not possessed, 
Which cherub-fiames still keep. 








d 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 





UNIVERSITY GRANTS FROM THE NATION, 
May 2Ath, 1834. 

Sir,—Thanks to you and to others who have kindly assisted in the 
work, several church questions respecting matters of fact, have, | 
trust, been set at rest. This has been particularly the case with the 
oft-repeated and continually re-echoed cry about the enormous wealth 
of the clergy—of which now we hear but littl—it having been 
proved to demonstration to have been entirely unfounded. Not 
having seen in your Magazine any statement on ‘the following ques- 
tion, 1 take the libe rty of transmitting it to you, thinking it may be 
worth insertion if you can find a corner for it in one of your crowded 
pages. One of the arguments not unfrequently urged for opening 
the Universities to dissenters is, that the nation pays their professors, 
and, therefore, becomes entitled to the benefits arising therefrom. 
If | remember right, Mr. Roebuck urged this a few weeks ago, when 
the annual grant to the Universities was proposed, and | have seen 
it frequently urged before on similar occasions. It is but fair, how- 
ever, that the nation, which claims so much, should know on which 
side the obligation lies; whether i is indebted to the Universities, or 
they to it? And this question may now be finally set at rest by the 
returns lately moved for, and made to the House of Commons. | The 
government pays annually, to each University, about 10002, which 
is divided among several of the Professors, at the rate, in the mi Vority 
of cases, of 40/, to each. ‘This is the amount of obligation due from 
the Universities to the nation; but let us now see how the account 
stands per contra. very person matriculating or taking any degree 
at Oxford or Cambridge, pays a fee to government, the sum arising 
from which nearly éreb/es the amount granted by Parliament, as will 
be seen from the following tables, extracted from the Parliame ‘ntary 
Returns, and taken from the Morning Herald of May 23rd. The 
exact sum, if incorrect, is 1 rather think under-rated ; for I believe 
where pounds are mentioned, they should be guineas, those being paid 
at least at Cambridge, as | know by experience. The thanks of the 
Universities are due to the gentleman who moved for these returns, 


Fees paid to Government by the University of Cambridge during the last 
three Years. 


&. 

453 Matriculations, at 12. each — cicccseceeeceee 403 

From Oct. 1830, 8 Noblemen’s degrees, at 10/1. each ......... RO 
to Oct. 1831... 253 Degrees, at 6/. each ...... rrr Tire 1518 
323 Degrees, at Bl. Ach ccsccsseseccerereeeeeres 969 

RO 
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£ 
409 Matriculations, at 12. each seeeerteeeeeeseeeree 409 
From Oct. 183], 6 Noblemen’s degrees, at 102. each ..... we 60 
to Oct. 1832... 217 Degrees, at 61. each .......seeceeeeees seveee 1902 
316 Degrees, at 3i. each Seeeeeeereeeeteeeeroseesee 948 
2719 
431 Matriculations, at 11. each  ......... occeee 431 a 
From Oct. 1832, 17 Noblemen’s degrees, at 10U. each ......... 170 a 
to Oct. 1833... 264 Degrees, at GL. each .......:sseseeeesesereee 1584 F: 
BOS Degrees, at Bl. each .....sccsecessreceeeees 909 a 
—_—__— 3094 % 
Fees paid by Oxford. a 
£. ss 
202 Degrees, at Gl. each cseseccssssseeeeeseees 1212 , 
269 Degrees, at 3d. cach .....ccccceseeseceeeeees 807 * 
1831 380 Matriculations, at Il. each = ......-..0.0006 be 
Certificates of degrees, $79.0 elt 108 “ 
——— 2502 A 
190 Degrees, at Gl. cach ..ssssscessceees evveeee 1140 
270 Degrees, at Bl. each 2. ccscsceccecceceeseees 810 
393 Matriculations, at Ll. each ............++66 . 393 
1892 Certificates of degrees, ico” _ 198 
Incorporated degrees, } po i tani 9 
. 
212 Degrees, at Gl. cach ...secsereeeeeees scovee 1272 2 
293 RE GI cciccccssccestecscscansce 879 Pu: 
1833 363 Matriculations at lJ. each .........00s0ee0 . 363 < 
10 Certificates, at LOU. each .......scecereereeees ~ J00 x 
1 Incorporated degree, at Bd. ....seeseeeeees 3 a 
May we not hence naturally conclude that the Universities would 3 


be very willing to cancel the obligation by neither paying anything 
to, nor receiving anything from the nation? At all events some 
means should be taken to correct the gross ignorance evinced by 
many honourable Members of the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
pm the Universities, both in regard to their general character 
and to their minor details—an ignorance in no wise disgraceful 
except when brought to light under the garb of assumed superior 
knowledge and pretended liberality. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, CaAnrTaAs, 








ANTI-PRELATISTS OF PAST TIMES. a 
“ Bishops were in parliament,’’ says Selden, “ever since there was 2 


a or sign of a parliament in England.’ “To take away 
bishop’s votes,”” he observes, “is but the beginning to take them 3 
away; for then they can be no longer useful to the King or State. 
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‘Tis but dike the little wimble to let in the great auger.’ He then 
adduces the vulgar objection against their seats in parliament, so glib 
upon the tongue of levellers :—but they are but for their life; and 
that makes them always go for the king as he will have them.’ His 
answer exposes well the vulgar illiberality in which such objections 
take their rise :—“ This is against a double charity; for you must 
always suppose a bad king and bad bishops.’’ Selden, grateful as his 
name has ever been to whigs as the advocate of Hampden, and for the 
part he took against Strafford and Laud, was too good a sou i. @., 
too “upright and conscientious an assertor of constitutional rights,’’ 
to follow the liberals of those days in their track of regicide and con- 
fusion; nor could all the arts of Cromwell prevail upon him to 
answer the Eixwy Base), or, in other words, to prostitute his prin- 
ciples, as well as talents, in an attempt to mar the glorious 
“ Pourtraiture of his sacred Majesty, King Charles I., in his solitudes 
and sufferings.” 

“ How oft,’ remarks the unfortunate monarch himself in his 
solemn musings, recorded in that work upon events as they passed, 
“how oft was the business of the bishops, enjoying their ancient 
places and undoubted privileges in the House of Peers, carried for 
them by far the major part of lords !—Yet, after five repulses, con- 
trary to all order and custom, it was, by twmultuary instigations, 
obtruded again, and by a few carried, WHEN MOST OF THE PEERS 
WERE FORCED TO ABSENT THEMSELVES.’ God knows a portentous 
measure has passed in these our days, under the same circumstances.* 

The fact was this. The last Bill for the removal of the bishops 
from the House of Lords, in 1641, was tripartite; and each part was, 
upon the first introduction of the Bill, submitted separately to the 
vote. The ejection of the bishops was the subject of the first; and, 
exclusively of the votes of the bench itself, was negatived by a 





* Those who would understand the nature of these “ tumultuary instigations,” the 
concoction and progress of revolutionary mischief, the powers of audacious, subtle, 
and energetic profligacy, the contemptible character in numbers and public estima- 
tion of the successful agents of a nation’s ruin, the whole process ph ore the 
minds of “ the people,” the destructive fallacy of preferring what is called peace and 
prudent compliance to a firm and consistent, although apparently dangerous, adhe- 
sion to known duty and religious principle, the atrocious policy of doing evil that 
good may come, and the crowning guilt of party feeling, which, for selfish or 
malicious ends, for interest or revenge, would let loose the lower orders of society on 
the higher,—those who would thoroughly comprehend all these things, and in the 
present awful crisis 

——$ “attain 
To something like prophetic strain,” 


should make Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion” the subject, not merely of 
their perusal, but of their profound study and reflection. It may give them “a 
heart sick with thought,” but it will give them also a clear insight into the drama 
now enacting in this degraded country, and “ very pregnant and potential spurs” 
to be using instantly and unremittingly every means with which rank, wealth, 
education, office, society, or nature may have endowed them, for individually and 
in their own perhaps confined sphere of action, frustrating the designs and machina- 
tions of a restless republican faction, and for averting, by the Divine aid and blessing, 
that worst of all national visitations, a Dzistica. Revo.ution. 
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majority of sixteen. The two other propositions were these : first, 
that bishops should not be “Commissioners of the Peace, or Judges 
in any ‘Temporal Courts ; and, secondly, that they should not sit in 
the Star Chamber, nor be Privy Councillors.” ‘These were carried 
almost unanimously. ‘The “ anti-prelatists,’’ however, declared that 
the plan adopted of voting by parts or branches, was unparliamentary 
and illegal, and that the Bill must be either wholly passed or wholly 
rejected. The objection was admitted; and the whole Bill being 
again submitted to the vote, was cast out by a large majority. But 
the snake was only scotched, not killed; and, contrary to all rule and 
precedent, the same Bill made its a appearance again within a few 
months, and, notwithstanding the King’s answer, when it was pro- 
posed to him for his approval, that, “by the grace of God, he was 
resolved to maintain both the government and doctrine of the chureb 
of England in their glory and purity, and not only against all inva- 
sions of popery, but from the irreverence of those many schismatics 
and separatists wherewith of late this kingdom and the city of 
London did so much abound,” it passed on the 6th of February, and 
on the Lith, the King, who was on his melancholy journey to Dov er, 
signed it, after a threat, that if he refused, the Queen should not be 
allowed to leave the country, as she was then doing, at the instigation 
of the King, for her personal safety. Thus did this unhappy 
monarch lay up for himself another pang of remorse, against the dark 
hours of wretchedness and imprisonment that so soon awaited him, 
and of that still more gloomy passage through “the valley of the 
shadow of death,’ when his heart sunk within him, not with the 
dread of the axe, but with the fresh remembrance and deeply- 
festering self-reproaches of frequent compromise and te mM portzing, as 
wrong as they were unavailing. “ Was it through ignoraace,”’ he 
exclaims, in one of his penitential prayers, “was it through igno- 
rance that I suffered innocent blood to be spilt by a false “ere 
justice ? or that I permitted & wrong way of worship to be set up 
in Seotland? or tnsuRED the bishops in England ?”’ 

“The passing that Bill for taking away the bishops’ votes,’ remarks 
Clarendon, upon this preliminary step of the great rebellion, “ exceed- 
ingly weakened the king’s party, not only as it swept away so con- 
siderable a number out of the House of Peers, which were constantly 
devoted to him, but as it made impression on others, whose minds 
were in suspense, AS WHEN FOUNDATIONS ARE SHAKEN. Besides, 
they that were best acquainted with the king's nature, opinions, and 
resolutions, had reason to believe, that no exigence could have 
wrought upon him to have consented tO SO ANTI-MONARCHICAL an 
act, and, therefore, never after retained any confidence that he would 
deny what was importunately asked, and so either absolutely with- 
drew themselves trom those consultations, thereby avoiding the envy 
and the danger of opposing them, or quietly suffered themselves to be 

carried by the stream, and to consent to anything that was boldly and 
lustily attempted ! 

Let us, the subjects of a limited monarchy, whose “foundations’’ 
rest upon a re/igious and constitutional aristocracy, an enlightened and 
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conscientious clergy, and a Commons that “fear God, honour the 
King,’ “ meddle not with them that are given to changes,’ and are 
cordially attached to the institutions upon which they know the 
prosperity of the country to have grown up,—let us, I say, take a lesson 
from a few general observations of other eye-witnesses to the origin 
and outrages of those bloody days of reform. 

“The chiefest apparent cause,’ says one of these, “and most 
pregnant outward occasion of our ecclesiastical mischief’ and miseries 
(as I humbly conceive) ariseth from that inordinate liberty and immo- 
dest freedom”’ (the italics are his own) “ which, of late years, all sorts 
of people have challenged to themselves in matters of religion, presuming 
on such a toleration and indulgence, as encourageth them to chuse 
and adhere to what doctrine, opinion, party, persuasion, fancy, or faction 
they list, under the name of their religion, their church-fellow ship and 
communion; nor are people to be blanked or scared from anything which 
they list to call their religion,’ &c, &c., “each aspiring to set up their 
particular way as to give law to others, ' (the glorious majesty of 
private judgment !) “not only proposing, but prese ribing such doctrine, 
discipline, worship, government, and ministry as ¢hey list to set up, 
according to what ¢hey gather or guess out of Scripture, whereof every 
private man, and woman too, as St. Jerome tells of the Luciferian 
heretics, flatter themselves that they are meet and competent judges, 
since they find themselves no way directed by any catholic interpreta- 
tion, nor limited and circumscribed by any joint wisdom and public 
profession of this church and nation, which heretofore was established, 
and set forth in such a public confession of their faith, such articles 
and canons, rules and boundaries of religion, as served for orderly and 
unanimously carrying on and preserving Christian doctrine, discipline, 
worship, ministry, and government.” 

Again, “ what wise magistrate or minister is there, who doth not 
find, by daily experience, that if you will but save people's purses, 
they are not very solicitous how to save their sou/s. Most of them 
think éaves and tithes farre greater burthens than all their sins and 
trespasses ; not much valueing their sanctification or salvation, so as 
they enjoy that rustick, thrifty, and unmannerly (iberty, which they 
naturally affect AGAINST THEIR TEACHERS AND BETTERS.”’ 

The following is equally pertinent to the levelling, infidel spirit 
of these days of “ useful knowledge,’ and grievance, and persecution 
to our dissenters :—“O! how little regret would it be to such 
sacrilegious libertines to have no Christian Sabbath or Lord's dayes, 
as well as no holy-dayes or solemn memorials of evangelical mercies! 
How contented would they be with no preaching, no praying, no 
sermons, nO sacraments, no scriptures, no presbyters, as well as no 
bishops ; with no ministers or holy ministrations; with no church, no 
Saviour, no God, further than the y list to fancy them in the freedom of 
some sudden flashes and extemporary heats! There are, that 
would still be as glad to see the poor remainder of church-lands and 
revenues, all tithes and glebes quite alienated and confiscated, as those 

men were, who had got good estates by the former ruins of monas- 
teries, or the later spo sylings of hishops and cathedrals. NOTHING 18 
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SACRED, NOTHING SACRILEGIOUS TO THE ALL-CRAVING AND ALL- 
DEVOURING MAW OF VULGAR COVETOUSNESS and LICENTIOUSNESS ! 
O! how glorious a liberty would it be, in some men’s eyes, to pay 
no tithes to any minister! Much more precious liberty would it be 
to purchase them, and, by good penniworths, to patch up their private 
Sortunes,”’ 

But let us hear another cause of the subversion of episcopacy, and 
the utter degradation of the clergy. “ All experience tells us poor 
mortals, that our greatest enemies are many times nearest to us, and 
oft lie in our own bosoms; so the greatest mischiefs that have befallen 
or can befall the Christian reformed religion in England, do chiefly 
arise from some preachers, or such as would be accounted the 
ministers of Christ's church, under several notions and formations. 
Vulgar reproaches, — contempts, the injuries of laymen, yea, 
the persecutions of great and mighty men,—the clergy, or true 
ministers of Christ’s church in England, might possibly have borne 
with patience, constancy, comfort, and honour (though much to their 
outward diminution), if they had had the grace, wisdom, and under- 
standing to have kept among themselves that harmony, constancy, 
and integrity in judgment, practice, and affections, which became men 
that should be both wise and warm—‘ prudent as serpents, and 
innocent as doves.’ If they had, as one man, held together, like a 
well-turned arch, surely they might at once have upheld themselves, 
and easily sustained any pressures laid upon them by the levity, 
violence, and ingratitude of other men.” “ Yet in our distresses 
and afflictions many ministers (as Ahaz) have ‘sinned more and more ;’ 
and as if it were a small matter that plebeian spite and petulancy 
could ambitiously inflict upon ministers, themselves have added much 
fewel to their fires, encouraging their malice by wretched complyings 
with them, and flattering of them, in the very abuses of their liberties, 
in their rude arrogatings and usurpations upon the ministry, infinitely 
to the disgrace of their holy calling, to the disparagement of their 
own judgments, and to the prostrating of their due authority, which 
is (as | have proved) divine, or none at all.” ‘TARPA. 


SOCIETY FOR BUILDING CHURCHES. 
Alrewas, 16th June, 1834. 


Dear Sir,—The operations of the Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment, Building, aa Repairing of Churches and Chapels, &c., are con- 
ducted in so quiet and Christian-like a spirit, that, in these boisterous, 
clamorous times, they are in great danger of being overlooked and 
disregarded. I would wish, through the medium of your valuable 
Magazine, to suggest that it might be useful to publish in the news- 
papers circulating in the several counties the names of the respective 
churches in each county to which grants are made by this Society, 
together with the sums granted and the additional accommodation 
provided. There is in every county, I think, at least one paper, the 
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conductors of which would gladly insert such a table two or three 
times in a year, as information interesting to the county; and I am 
rsuaded that the Society does not want friends in every county who 
would readily assist in arranging for the insertion of such a table. 
Your’s truly, M*. 





— 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE REGULATIONS EXISTING IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND IN REGARD TO ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS, 


Sir,—The only regulation on this subject contained in the Prayer 
Book is the rubric at the beginning of Morning Prayer, which directs 
that “such ornaments of the church and of the ministers thereof, at 
all times of their ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, as were 
in this church of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward VI.” 

This rubric refers to the first rubric of the First Book of Edward VLI., 
sanctioned by Parliament in 1548, which is as follows :— 

“In the saying or singing of mattens and even-song, baptizing and 
burying, the ministers in parish churches, and chapels annexed to the 
same, shall use a surplice. And in all cathedral churches and colleges, 
the Archdeacons, Deans, Provosts, Masters, Prebendaries, and Fellows, 
being graduates, may use in the quire, besides their surplices, such 
hoods as pertain to their several degrees, which they have taken in 
any University within this realm. But in all other places every 
minister shall be at liberty to use any surplice or no. It is also 
seemly that graduates, when they do preach, should use such hoods 
as pertain to their several degrees. And whensoever the bishop shall 
celebrate the Holy Communion in the church, or execute any other 
public ministration, he shall have upon him, besides his rochet, a sur- 
plice or alb, and a cope or vestment, and also his pastoral staff in his 
hand, or else borne or holden by his chaplain.”’ 

Now as this rubric is sanctioned by that in the Prayer Book, and 
that again by the authority of the whole church of England, expressed 
by the voice of Convocations of the Clergy, of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and of the King,—it is manifest that these regulations, however 
unknown or forgotten, are those by which we are bound, as clergymen 
of the church, in preference to all others. For although sundry 
canons, upon the same subject, have received the sanction of fully 
authorized Convocations and of the King, yet the Prayer Book, with 
all its rubrics, having received a more recent sanction by all the 
requisite authorities, is more binding than the canons. And yet, if 
there are any points in which the canons supply omissions of the 
Pri I imagine they are to be regarded as sufficient authority in 
those 8. 

Now the twenty-fourth canon of the Convocation of 1603 ordains, 
that “in all cathedral and collegiate churches the Holy Communion 
shall be administered upon principal feast days .... . the principal 

minister using a decent cope, and being assisted with the gospeller 
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and epistler agreeably, according to the advertisements published 
anno 7 Eliz.’ The “ advertisements "’ referred to are those of 1564, 
published by the Queen's authority, with assent and consent of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and other bishops, members of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission. They may be seen in Sparrow’ s Collection, 
and the part referred to is as follows:—“In the ministration of the 
Holy Communion in cathedral and ial churches, the prin- 
cipal minister shall wear a cope, with gospeller and epistler agree- 
ably.”’ 

The tw enty -fifth canon directs that in the time of Divine Service 
and Prayers, in all cathedral and collegiate churches, when there is no 
Communion, it shall be sufficient to wear surplic e3 saving that all 
Deans, Masters, and Heads of Collegiate Churches, Canons, and Pre- 
bendaries, being graduates, shall daily, at the times both ‘of prayer 
and preaching, wear with their surplices such hoods as are agreeable 
to their degrees. 

The fifty-eighth canon directs that “every minister saying the 
Public Prayers, or ministering the Sacraments, or other rites of the 
church, shall wear a decent seemly surplice with sleeves;’’ that 
“such ministers as are graduates shall wear upon their surplic eS, 
at such times, such hoods as by the orders of the Universities are 
agreeable to their degrees ;”’ and “that it shall be lawful for such 
ministers as are not graduates to wear upon their surplice, instead of 
hoods, some decent tippet of black, so it be not silk.”’ 

The directions of the canon and of King Edward’s rubric, in 
regard to cathedral and collegiate churches, are much the same, 
excepting that the canon distinctly recognises the established custom 
in such places of preaching in surplice, which the rubric only implies. 

The only material point of difference is in a matter now tot: ally obso- 
lete: I allude to the use of copes at the administration of the Holy 
Communion, which the canon permits the principal minister, | gospeller, 
and epistler, whilst the rubric restricts it to the bishop. Although the 
cope is now out of use, | have been credibly informed that it was used 
in Brasennose college during the last century, and that copes still exist, 
although not used, in Durham cathedral.* In regard to parish churches, 
both the rubric and canon allow the clergyman to lay aside his surplice 
in preaching, always supposing him to wear a gown, according to the 
seventy-fourth canon; and, as it should seem, the rubric does not 
require the use of the surplice in performing the rite of matrimony. 
Moreover the rubric directs every graduate to wear his hood whilst 
preaching, whilst the seventy-fourth canon requires all persons above 
the degree of B.A., and holding preferment, to wear their hoods at a// 
times. Of course no one can be expec ted to comply in this respect 
with the canon, since it has become, from change of circumstances, 
impracticable ; but surely ev ery one may obey the command of thie 
rubric to wear the hood in the pulpit, as most persons, I imagine, 


A 
. RR 


* They were worn till Bishop Warburton’s tinte, according to the tradition at 
Durham, It is said that on the first Sunday when he officiated as_prebendary, he 
refused to wear that popish dress. 
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respect the requirement of the fifty-eighth canon, as to wearing it in the 
desk and at the altar. ‘This is the more necessary when persons do 
not wear the graduate’s gown, but avail themselves of the permission 
of the seventy-fourth canon to use what is called the preaching gown, 
although it no longer answers to the description in the canon of a gown 
close at the wrist. 

It may be thought that these matters of mere form and outward 
attire are in such times as these little better than frivolous; but if we 
should have a revision of the canons and rubrics, these observations 
may possibly lead those concerned in such a work to consider the 
difficulty under which a person lies of knowing what is intended 
by rubrical directions in cases like the present. It is, indeed, only in 
such comparatively unimportant matters as this that our Prayer Book 
is capable of any certain improvement. J.B. L. 


QUAKERS’ AND ANABAPTISTS’ BURIALS. 


Sirn,—From the many interesting details brought forward, and the 
acquaintance with antiquarian and other literature manifested in the 
pages of your miscellany, | am induced to ask from yourself or one 
of your correspondents, whether any facts in the history of our 
church will serve to throw light upon the following circumstance :— 

In searching through my Parish Register this afternoon, I was struck 
with the following entry, amongst the burials of the year 1716:— 
“ Nathaniel Purver, buried by the Quakers.’’-—Are there any histo- 
rical documents which would explain whether the entry thus made 
was of a burial by Quakers in the church-yard, or is it an entry of a 
funeral in unconsecrated ground?—I may observe that there is at 
present no Quakers’ meeting in the parish, nor have | ever heard any 
tradition of there having been such. 

In the year 1711, I find the following: “ ————~ Whaller, son 
of an Abp*., was buried und"’,”"—This person having no Christian 
name determines, I conceive, that the first contraction is used for 
“ Anabaptist,” but I am at a loss how to explain the concluding 
abbreviated word. 

In 1704 the first “ burying” registered is this :—“ Mrs. Crawford 
was interred fanaticorum more.’’ Two more occurred in this year, 
entered in a similar manner; and in the preceding year, 1703, is 
another. 

If, Sir, any of your learned readers can throw light upon this period 
of our Ecclesiastical History, so as to explain who the “ fanatici”’ here 
referred to were, and what their peculiar “ mos’’ sepeliendi, I shall 
feel obliged. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your's, &c, 
T. W. M. 

Haddenham, Isle of Ely. 


Vou. VI.—July, 1834, 
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READINGS IN POETRY. 


Sir,—Allow me to offer through your pages (as you wisely do not 
hold yourself answerable for all the opinions of your correspondents) 
a hint to the S. P.C. K. Committee of General Literature and Edu- 
cation. If so distinguished a Society as that for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge feels it a duty, in the present times, to run the risks and 
incur the responsibilities attached to that branch of its operations, 
surely there should be strict vigilance exercised—especially in books 
intended as class books for the young—to keep clear of blemishes 
positively offensive! And this obligation still increases, in proportion 
as any book, from the nature of its contents or otherwise, is likely to 
become popular, which is, perhaps, particularly the case with any 
tolerable selection of READINGS IN POETRY. 

Now, in the introduction to a little volume bearing this title, which 
fell into my way the other day, in course of a description given of 
the various kinds of English poetry, occurs this passage — “ Of the 
humorous Epigram the following may serve as an example :— 

Sure Surgeon Pythias, Sexton Damon, 

Carry a profitable game on! 

The sexton, from the plundered grave, 

With lint supplies his brother knave ; 

The surgeon, not to be outdone, 

Murders his patients, every one 


Plies them with potions, to destroy meant, 
And gives the sexton full employment.” 





It would be tedious, and might look like an offence against proportion, 
gravely and separately to draw out and discuss the very many objec- 
tionable points concentrated in these poor jingling lines, which, by the 
way, for one thing, are no Hpigram at all, having neither wit nor point. 
But my object is simply to give a hint for the substitution of some 
better example under this head in the ¢hird edition of the book; I 
think the copy which I saw described itself as being of the second. 
It would be wasting your patience and that of your readers to 
pursue so small a subject further. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, PuiLo-Cur. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS, 
NO. VII. 
A MODERN poet has the following reflection :— 


** Oh! who shall dare, in this frail scene, 
On holiest, happiest thoughts to lean— 
On friendship, kindred, or on love? 
Since not apostles’ hands can clasp 
Each other in so firm a grasp, 
But they shall change and variance prove.” 


It often happens that men of very dissimilar talents and tastes are 
attracted together by their very dissimilitude. They live in intimacy 
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for a time, perhaps a long time, till their circumstances alter, or some 
sudden event comes to try them. Then the peculiarities of their 
respective minds are brought out into action; and quarrels ensue, 
which end in coolness or separation. This, indeed, is not exemplified 
in the instance of the two blessed apostles, whose “ sharp contention” 
is related in the book of Acts; for they had been united in spirit once 
for all by a divine leading; yet their strife reminds us of what takes 
place in life continually. And it so far resembles the every-day 
quarrels of friends, in that it arose from difference of temper and 
character in those exalted servants of God. The fiery heart of the 
apostle of the Gentiles endured not the presence of one who had 
almost lapsed from the faith; the compassionate spirit of Barnabas 
seems to have felt more for his relative than for the honour of his 
sacred cause. Such are the two main characters which are found in 
the church — high energy and amiableness of temper; far from 
incompatible of course, yet only partially combined in this imperfect 
state, and often altogether parted from each other. 

This contrast of character, leading, first, to intimacy, then to dis- 
union, is interestingly displayed, though painfully, in the history of 
Basil and Gregory,—Gregory the affectionate, the tender-hearted, the 
sensitive companion—the accomplished, the eloquent preacher; and 
Basil, the man of hard deeds, the high-minded ruler of Christ's flock, 
the ascetic champion of the truth. ‘Thus they differed; but both 
were devoted champions of the orthodox creed—both were skilled in 
argument, and successful in their use of it,—both were in highest place 
in the church—the one Exarch of Ceesarea, the other Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 1 will now attempt to sketch the history of their 
intimacy, 

Basil and Gregory had known each other in Cappadocia, which was 
their native country; but their friendship commenced at Athens, 
whither they repaired for the purposes of education. This was 
about A.D. 351, when each of them was twenty-two years of age. 
Giregory came to the seat of learning shortly before Basil, and thus 
was able to be his host and guide on his arrival, and to do him those 
minute, but not unimportant, services which a freshman at the univer- 
sity required in those days as well as these. Fame had reported Basil’s 
manliness and energy of character before he came. He soon found 
himself at the head of a select circle of young men of the same prin- 
ciples as himself; but Gregory was his only friend, and shared with 
him the reputation of talent and attainments. They remained at 
Athens four or five years; and, at the end of the time, made the 
acquaintance of Julian, since of evil name in history as the apostate. 
Gregory thus describes in after life his early intimacy with Basil :— 

Athens and letters followed on my stage ; 
Others may tell how I encountered them ;— 
How in the fear of God, and foremost found 

Of those who knew a more than mortal lore ;— 
And how, amid the venture and the rush 

Of maddened youth with youth at variance, 

My tranquil course ran like some fabled spring, 
Which bubbles fresh beneath the turbid brine ; 


Not drawn athwart by those who lure to ill, 
But drawing dear ones to the better part. 
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There, too, I gained a further gift of good, 
Loving and loved by one of wisdom rare, 

Whose life and learning brook no rivalry. 

Ask ye his name ?—certes, ‘twas Basil, since 

His age’s prize,—and then my fellow dear 

In home, and studious search, and highest thought,— 
May | not boast how in our day we moved 

A truest pair, not without name in Greece ; 

Had all things common, and one only soul 

In lodgment of a double outward frame ? 

For God above, and yearning after truth, 
Wrought in our souls, and knit the twain in one, 
Until we hazarded such fearless trust, 

As e’en to empty forth our deepest hearts, 

And mix and temper them, as choicest streams, 
Into one nature, by the craft of love.’’ 


The friends had determined to retire together from the world after 
the manner of those times, not indeed so as to withdraw from public 
life, but to secure seasons for study and meditation. Gregory speaks 
of two monastic disciplines, that of the aZvyec, or solitary ; and of the 
péyacec, or secular; one of which, he says, profits a man’s self, the 
other his neighbour. Midway between these lay the Coenobite, what 
we commonly call the monastic ; removed from the world, yet acting in 
a certain select circle. Such was the rule which the friends determined 


to adopt, withdrawing from mixed society in order to be of the 
greater service to it. 

The following is the passage in which Gregory describes the life 
which was the common choice of both of them :— 


Fierce was the whirlwind of my storm-tossed mind, 
Searching, mid holiest ways, a holier still. 

Long had I nerved me, in the depths to sink 

Thoughts of the flesh, and then more strenuously. 

Yet, while I gazed upon diviner aims, 

I could not skill to single out the best ; 

For, as is aye the wont of things of earth, 

Each had its evil, each its nobleness, 

1 was the pilgrim of a toilsome course, 

Who had o’erpast the waves, and now looked round, 
With anxious eye, to track his road by land. 

Then did the awful Tishbite’s image rise, 

His highest Carmel, and his food uncouth, 

And solitude, his one possession ; 

And Jonadab, rich in his naked life. 

But soon I felt the love of holy books, 

The spirit beaming bright in learned lore, 

Which deserts could not bear, nor silence tell. 

Long was the inward strife, till ended thus :— 

I saw, when men lived in the fretful world, 

They vantaged other men, but wronged the while , 
Their own calm hearts, which straight by storms were tried. 
They who retired held an uprighter port, 

And raised their eyes with quiet strength towards God ; 
Yet served self ay on moroser plan. 

And so, ‘twixt these and those, I struck my path, 

To meditate with the free solitary, 

Yet to live secular, and serve mankind. 


Not many years passed after their leaving Athens, when Basil pro- 
ceeded to put his resolution into practice, and wrote to Gregory, first, to 
remind him of his promise, and, next, when the latter hesitated, to 
expostulate with him. Gregory's answer was as follows :— 


I have broken my word, I own it; having ever protested, ever since our hearts were knit 
together at Athens, that I would live and seek the truth in your company. Yet I do so against 
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my inclination ; — obligation—filial duty—has superseded the claims of friendship...... 
However, I still be able to my — in a measure, if you will accept what I 
can give. 1 will come to you a time, if, in turn, you will give me your companv here ; 
thus we shall be quits, and, at the same time, have all things common. And thus I shall 
avoid distressing my parents, without losing you. 
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Basil accordingly retired into his solitude in Pontus without his 
friend, and, for a time, was almost by himself. When he became 
settled, he again wrote to Gregory, giving him a description of his re- 
treat. The letter is extant, and I here extract portions of it :— 


BASIL TO GREGORY, 


Your letter brought you vividly before me, just as one recognises a friend in his children. 
It is just like you, and worthy of your cast of mind, to tell me it was little to describe the 
lace without mentioning my mode of passing my time, if I wished to make you desirous to 

a join me. I know you count all things of earth as nothing, compared with that blessedness 
which the Promises reserve for us. Yet really I am ashamed to tell you how I pass night and 
day in this solitude. Though I have left the city’s haunts, as the source of innumerable ills, 
yet I have not yet learned to leave myself. I am like a man who, on account of sea-sickness, 
leaves a large vessel for a small one, and is sea-sick still, as carrying his delicacy of stomach 
along with him...............S0 I have got no great good from this retirement. However, the 
following is what I proposed to do, with a view of tracking the footsteps of Him who is our 
Guide unto salvation, and who has said, ‘If any one will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.’ 

We must aim at possessing a quiet mind. We may as well expect the eye to ascertain an 
object put before it, while it is wandering restless up and down, and sideways, without fixing 
a steady gaze upon it, as to suppose that a mind, distracted by a thousand worldly cares, can 
accurately discern the truth. And, as celibacy has its snares, so is the married man encom- 
pens by his peculiar troubles: if he is child by the desire of children ; has he children ? 

y anxiety about their education ;—by his attention to his wife, care of his house, overlooking 
his servants, misfortunes in trade, quarrels with his neighbours, lawsuits, the risks of the 
merchant, the excessive toil of the farmer...............Now one way of escaping all this is 
retirement ; that is, not bodily retirement, but to break the existing sympathy between soul 
and body, and to live so homeless, penniless, friendless, lifeless, that the heart may faithfully 
receive a impress of divine doctrine. Preparation of heart is the unlearning the 
prejudices of the world. It is the smoothing the waxen tablet before attempting to write on 
it. Now solitude is of great use for this purpose, inasmuch as it stills our bad passions, and 
gives principle an opportunity for cutting them out by the roots............ What state can be 
more blessed than to imitate on earth the choruses of angels?—to begin the day with prayer 
and praise ?—as the day brightens, to accompany our daily works with a Ne and to sweeten 
our toil with hymns, as if with salt? Hymns soothe the mind, and solace it, and compose it 
to a cheerful and calm state. Quiet, then, as I have said, is the first step in our sanctifica- 
tion—the tongue purified from the gossip of the world; the eyes unexcited by gaudy colour 
or comely shape ; the ear no longer — the tone of the mind by voluptuous songs, nor by 
that especial snare, witty conversation. Thus the mind, saved from the dissipation of the 
senses, falls back upon itself, and so ascends to the contemplation of Almighty God......... 

“« However, the study of inspired Scripture is the chief way of acquirmg a knowledge of 
duty, both by its precepts and examples...... And prayers, succeeding to the reading, find the 
soul in a more fresh and vigorous state, and affected by divine love......... Then, too, we con- 
verse ; and here it is an excellent discipline to strive to dispute without over-earnestness, to 
explain without desire of display, to avoid interrupting useful discussions, or putting in one's 
own notions ; to speak and hear in moderation ; not to feel ashamed to ask questions or grudge 
information, not to pass another’s saying for one’s own, but to acknowledge our debt. 


It is unnecessary to quote more from this letter, in which Basil 
advocates a state of life, of all others the most desirable, which, in the 
early ages, the clergy scarcely could attain except in monastic institu- 
tions; but which, in our favoured country, where Christianity has 
long been established, is in its substance the privilege of ten thousand 
parsonages up and down the land. The following letter to the same 
friend gives a description of the place itself, to which he had retired :— 

God has opened on me in Pontus a place exactly answering to my taste, so that I actually 


see before my eyes what I have often pictured to my mind when amusing myself with idle 
visions. There is a lofty mountain, covered with thick woods, watered towards the north 
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46 CORRESPONDENCE. 
with cool and t nt streams. A plain lies beneath, which is enriched by the waters 
which continually nd upon it ; is hemmed in on all sides by a variety of wild trees, 


so as even to surpass Calypso’s Island, which Homer seems to have-considered the most 
beautiful spot on earth. indeed it is like an island, for deep hollows and broken ground run 
along two sides of it; the river, which has lately fallen down a precipice, runs along the front, 
and is impassable as a wall ; while the roots of the mountain itself extend from behind in a 
crescent, and meet the hollows. There is but one and I am master of it. My habita- 
tion is placed on an eminence upon another road, from which one may see the extent of the 
plain and the stream’ which bounds it.........A chief recommendation of this place is its 
extreme fertility, and, what is more, its quietness, which is its pleasantest produce ; indeed, 
it is not only removed from the bustle of the city, but is even ge mp by travellers, 
except a chance hunter. It abounds indeed in game, but not, I am glad to say, in bears or 
wolves, such as you have, but in deer and wild goats, and hares, and the like. you not see 
what a mistake I was on the point of making when I was eager to change this spot for your 
Tiberina, the very sink of the whole world? Pardon me, then, if 1 now fix myself upon 
it; for not Alemwon himself, I suppose, would endure to wander further when he had found 
the Echinades. 


Basil had, at this time, rid himself of his private property, rightly 
considering that an unmarried man wanted little for support, and 
a cleric needed nothing to give him rank. “ He had but one tunic,” 
says his friend, after his death, “and one outer garment ; a bed on the 
ground, little sleep, no luxurious bath, [such the decorations of his 
rank ;] and his pleasantest meal, bread and salt, [novel dainties ;] and 
his drink, that sober liquor of which there is no stint, which is elaborated 
in the gushing spring.” 

The next intercourse of kind offices between Basil and Gregory, 


which history has preserved to us, was on occasion of the death of 


Gregory's brother, Ceesarius. On his death-bed he had left all his 
goods to the poor; a bequest which was interfered with, first, by ser- 
vants and others about him, who carried off at once all the valuables 
on which they could lay hands; and, after Gregory had come into 
possession of the residue, by the fraud of certain pretended creditors, 
who appealed to the law on his refusing to satisfy them. Basil, on this 
occasion, gained him the interest of the Prefect of Constantinople, and 
another whose influence was great at court. 

We now come to the election of Basil to the Exarchate of Cappa- 
docia, which was owing in no small degree to the exertions of Gregory 
and his father in his favour. This event, which was attended with 
considerable hazard of defeat from the strength of the civil party and 
an episcopal faction opposed to Basil, doubtless was at the moment a 
cause of great mutual exultation and satisfaction to the friends, though 
it was soon the occasion of the quarrel and coolness which I spoke of in 
the beginning of this paper. Gregory, as I have said, was of an 
amiable temper, fond of retirement and literary pursuits, and cultivat- 
ing Christianity in its domestic and friendly aspect rather than amid 
the toils of ecclesiastical warfare. I would by no means insinuate 
that he allowed himself in any approach to self-indulgence. The 
austerity of his habits far surpassed that observed even by the stricter 
sort of men of the present day ; and his subsequent conduct at Con- 
stantinople shewed how well he could undergo and fight up against 
persecution in the quarrel of the Gospel. But such scenes of commotion 
were real sufferings to him, even independently of the personal dan- 
ger of them; he was unequal to the task of ruling, and Basil in vain 
endeavoured to engage him as his coadjutor and comrade in the 
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government of his exarchate. Let the following letters of Gregory 
explain the feelings of the two friends :— 


GREGORY TO BASIL. 


Doubtless it delighted me to find you placed on the high throne of Cwsavea, to see the 
victory of the Spirit, in lifting up a light upon its candlestick, which even before did not 
shine dimly. So necessary was such a pl soa to the distracted church. Yet I had 
reasons for not at once hastening to you; indeed I cannot do so; you aust not ask it of me, 
First, I did it from delicacy towards yourself, that you might not seem to be collecting your 
partizans about you with an indecent haste, as your enemies might object ; next for my own 
peace and comfort. Perhaps you will say, “ When, then, after all, will you come?” ‘When 
Giod wills, when the shadows of opposition and jealousy are passed. And I am confident it 
cannot be long before the blind al the lame give way, who shut out David from Jerusalem. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


What can you mean by saying that I treat your interests as so much trash, my beloved Basil? 
Iloiov at éxog Pvysvipxog d0dyvTwy ;—what induced you to venture on so strong an 
assertion?—that I might venture a little on a counter assertion ?—how could your mind 
conceive it, or ink write, or paper take it ? O Athens, truth, and literary toil! I declare your 
letter has almost made my be: tragic. Is it that you do not know me, or do not know one 
who is the light of his age, the sonorous trumpet, the royal home of eloquence? What, 
Gregory take little account of your concerns! Whom else on earth does he look up to ? 
sonnseosi know you may, if you please, justly accuse me of not making as much of you as I 
ought; but this is the fault of the whole world, for yourself and your own glorious voice 
alone can do you justice ..... . Call me a madman rather than an undervaluer of you. But 
perhaps you blame me for loving this tranquil retirement. Pardon me; but I must confess 
that this, and this alone, isa higher gift than the learning and eloquence of Basil, 


At length Gregory came to Ceesarea, where Basil shewed him all 
marks of affection and respect; and where Gregory declined any 
public attentions, from a fear of the jealousy it might occasion, his 
friend let him do as he would, regardless of the charge which might 
fall on him, of his neglecting Gregory, from those who were ignorant 
of the circumstances. However, Basil could not detain him long in the 
metropolitan city, as the following letter shews, which was written on 
occasion of a charge of heterodoxy being advanced against the arch- 
bishop by a monk of Nazianzum, which Gregory had _ publicly 
opposed, but had written to him for a clearer explanation from him- 
self. After expressing his natural distress at the calumny, Basil 
says— 

I know what has led to all this, and have urged every topic to hinder it ; but now T am sick 
of the subject, and will say no more about it,—I mean our little intercourse. For if we had 
kept our old promise to each other, and had due regard to the claims which the churches 
have on us, we should have been the greater part of the year together; and then these 
calumniators would not have shewn themselves. Pray have nothing to say to them ; let me 
persuade you to come here and assist me in my labours, particularly in my contest with the 
individual who is now assailing me. Your very appearance would have the effect of stopping 
him; directly you shew these disbesters of the land that you will, by God’s blessing, place 
yourself at the head of our party, you will break up their conspiracy, and you will “ shut every 
unjust mouth that speaketh unrighteousness against God.” And thus facts will shew who 
are your followers in good, and who are feeble in limbs and cowardly betrayers of the word of 
truth. If, however, the church falls, why then I saall care little to set men right about 
myself who have not yet learned to measure even themselves justly. Perhaps, in a short 
time, I shall be able to refute their slanders by very deed, for it seems likely that I shall have 
soon to suffer somewhat for the truth’s sake more than heretofore ; the best I can expect 
is banishment. Or, if this hope fails, after all Christ's judgment-seat is not far distant. 

Two years after Basil's elevation, a dispute arose between him and 
Anthimus, Bishop of Tyana. Cappadocia had been divided by the 
civil power in two parts; and Anthimus contended that an ecclesias- 


tical division must necessarily follow the civil, and that, in conse- 
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quence, he himself, as holding the chief see in the second Cappadocia, 
was the rightful metropolitan of that province. The justice of the case 
was with Basil, but he was opposed by the party of bishops who were 
secretly Arianizers, and had already opposed themselves to his election. 
Ricordingly, having might on his side, Anthimus began to alienate the 
monks from Basil, to appropriate the revenues of the church of 
Ceesarea, which Say in his province, and to expel or gain over the 
presbyters, giving, as an excuse, that respect and offerings ought not 
to be paid to heretics. 

Gregory at once offered his assistance to his friend, hinting to him, 
at the same time, that some of those who were about him had some 
share of blame in the dispute. It happened unfortunately for their 
intimacy that they were respectively connected with distinct parties 
inthe church. Basil knew and valued, and gained over many of the 
semi-Arians, who dissented from the orthodox doctrine more from 
over-subtlety of mind or dulness than from unbelief. Gregory was 
in habits of intimacy with the religious brethren of Nazianzum, his 
father’s see, and these were eager for orthodoxy almost as a badge of 
party. In the letter last translated, Basil reflects upon these monks ; 
and, on this occasion, Gregory warned him against Kustathius and his 
friends, whose orthodoxy was suspicious, and who, being ill-disposed 
towards Anthimus, were likely to increase the difference between that 

relate and Basil. It may be observed that it was this connexion 
tween the latter and Eustathius, to which Anthimus alluded, when 
he objected to pay offerings to heretics. 

Gregory's offer of assistance to Basil was frankly made, and frankly 
accepted. 1 will come, if you wish me,” he says, “to advise with 
you, though that can hardly be necessary ; at all events, to gain some 
experience in the business myself, and to learn to bear injury and 
slight in your company.’ Accordingly they set out together for 
Mount Taurus, in the second Cappadocia, where there was an estate 
or church dedicated to St. Orestes, the property of the see of Ceesarea. 
On their return with the produce of the farm, they were encountered 
by the retainers of Anthimus, who blocked up the pass, and attacked 
their company. This warfare between Christian prelates was obviously 
a great scandal to the church, and Basil adopted a measure which 
he considered would put an end to it. He increased the number of 
bishopricks in that district, considering that residents might be able to 
secure the produce of the estate without disturbance, and to quiet and 
gain over the minds of those who had encouraged Anthimus in his 
opposition. Sasima was a village in this neighbourhood, and here he 
determined to place his friend Gregory, doubtless considering that he 
could not shew him a greater mark of confidence than to commit to 
him the management of the quarrel, or confer on him a post (to his 
own high spirit) more desirable than the place of risk and responsibility. 

Gregory had been unwilling to be made a priest; but he shrunk 
with fear from the office of a bishop. He had on his mind that oyer- 
powering sense of the awfulness of the ministerial commission which 
then prevailed in more serious minds. “T feel myself to be unequal 
to this warfare,’ he says, “and, therefore, have hid my face, and 
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CORRESPON DENCR. 49 
stunk away. And I sought to sit down in solitude, being filled with 
bitterness, and to keep silence, from a conviction that the days were 
evil, that God’s elect have kicked against the truth, and become 
revolting children,.,.......+And besides this, there is the internal 
warfare with one’s passions, which wears the soul night and day in its 
body of humiliation, and the tossing to and fro which it suffers from 
sensual pleasures and the delights of life, and from the clay in which 
we are encompassed, and the law of sin warring against the law of the 
spirit... ...Difficult as it is to obey, it is still more difficult to rule, 
especially in that sacred government which must proceed according to 
the Divine law, and lead men to God.’’ With these admirable feel- 
ings the weakness of man mingled itself: at the urgent command of his 
father he submitted to be consecrated ; but the reluctance which he had 
felt to undertake the office was now transferred to his occupying the see 
to which he had been appointed. An ascetic, like Gregory, ought not 
to have complained of the country as deficient in beauty and interest, 
even though he might be allowed to feel the responsibility of a 
situation which made him a neighbour of Anthimus. Yet such was 
his infirmity ; and he repelled the accusations of his mind against him- 
self by charging Basil with unkindness in placing him at Sasima, On 
the other hand, it is possible that Basil, in his eagerness for the settle- 
ment of his exarchate, too little consulted the feelings and tastes of 
(iregory. This is the latter’s account of the matter in a letter which 
displays much heat and even resentment against Basil :—* Give me,” 
he says, “peace and quiet above all things. Why should I be fighting 
for lambs and birds, which are not mine, as if in a matter of souls and 
church rules?,.,.Well, play the man, be strong, turn every thing to 
your own greatness, reverence duty more than friendship or intimacy, 
and disregard the opinion of the world about you, being consecrated 
to the One Spirit’s service ; while, on my part, so much shall I gain 
from this experience, not to trust a friend without reserve, and to 
honour nothing more than God’s service,” 

And now, having conducted this unpleasant history to the most 
unpleasant part of it, we may leave it for the present. . 


PRIVATE EXCOMMUNICATION, 


Sir,—The church of England does not excommunicate: if she did, 
there would be no occasion for the following remarks. But as she 
does not, a question arises whether the responsibility incurred by her 
through this omission rests only on the heads of our spiritual rulers, 
to whom the power of excommunication, strictly speaking, belongs ; 
or, whether it may not be in a degree shared by the inferior clergy, 
and even by the lay members of the church? Whether, in short, 
dutiful churchmen are at liberty to remain perfectly passive in this 
matter, contented with lamenting annually in the Commination Ser- 
vice the circumstances which restrain the exercise of a godly discipline ; 
or, whether some active duties do not devolve on them in con- 
sequence ? 


Vou. Vi—July, 1834. uM 
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Our spiritual governors are prevented from executing this part of 
their divine commission by tyrannical laws. Is there no way in which 
we can assist them ? or, in case this is impossible, is there nothing we 
can ourselves do? If excommunication was enforced, all notorious 
ill-livers and professed heretics would be authoritatively cut off from 
familiar and intimate intercourse with churchmen, ‘They are not 
so cut off at present by any authoritative sentence; but | believe 
it will be found in scripture that each individual Christian is autho- 
rized—nay, bound to cut them off for himself, to withdraw personally 
from all intimate contact with them, and, as far as his influence 
extends, to induce others to do so. This I conceive to be the 
course prescribed in Scripture for each individual Christian; but 
before stating my reasons for thinking so, it may be useful to notice 
a confusion of thought that seems to have diverted many persons 
from the truth in this particular. 

The question—* how ought a churchman to behave towards pro- 
fessed heretics and notorious ill-livers ?’’ is sometimes confused with 
another question which sounds like it, but is, in fact, very different— 
viz., “ how ought persons who conceive themselves to be spiritually- 
minded to behave towards those whom they think worldly-minded ?”’ 
These two questions are often, whether designedly or weakly, re- 
garded as one and the same, and all the folly and pride which the 
latter implies are attributed to the former. The evident truth, that 
no one has any right to judge himself spiritually-minded or his 
neighbour worldly-minded, is used as a proof that no one can 
know himself to be a churchman or his neighbour a notorious 
ill-liver, or professed heretic. And this sophism, obvious as soon 
as stated, has been a means of silencing inquiry on an important 
practical subject. A moment's consideration will shew that for 
a man to know himself to be a churchman is just as easy as for 
him to know that he is a Frenchman or an Englishman, and that 
implies just as little self-satisfaction and spiritual pride. It is also 
quite plain and obvious that if any neighbour professes to be a Socinian 
or Latitudinarian, or if he is living with a mistress, or uses indecent 
language, I can no more help knowing that he does so, than I can 
help knowing that he is six bet high, or forty years old; and that the 
knowledge of the former facts does not, any more than of the 
latter, imply, that I judge him, or pretend to say how he stands 
with his Maker. A churchman is a man who has been baptized and 
admitted into the church, and is not under sentence of excommunica- 
tion,—surely a man may know this of himself without any extraor- 
dinary pretence to a spiritual mind. Also a professed heretic is a 
man who makes no secret that he holds opinions contrary to the 
creeds ; and a notorious ill-liver is a man that makes no secret of his 
immorality ; so that every one who has eyes and ears must know 
both the one and the other. Now the question is, whether any direc- 
tions are given in Scripture for the behaviour of churchmen towards 
these two classes of persons? whether persons who (however con- 
scious of their own failings) are anxious to obey God as well as they 
ean, have any rules given them for their conduct towards others, who 
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(whatever may be their excuses in the sight of God) make no secret 
of deliberately violating his commandments, or making light of his 
church ? 

Those who think this question worth attending to are requested to 
consider the following texts :— 

« Now I have written to you not to keep company, if any man that 
is called a brother be a fornicator or covetous, or an idolater, or a 
railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one NO NOT 
TO EAT.” 

“ Many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that 
Jesus Christ iscome in the flesh..e...eeeeee- If there come any 
to you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed (yaipew abr pu) Néyere). For he that biddeth 
him God speed is PARTAKER OF HIS EVIL DERDS.” 

Now | will not say that these texts are to be interpreted literally, 
and without exception, nor will I assert that if St. Paul and St. John 
were writing expressly for our direction at the present day they would 
have used precisely the same expressions, Yet let the utmost latitude 
be allowed for modes of speaking and difference of circumstances, let 
the words be turned, twisted, and tampered with in every conceivable 
way, and still 1 doubt whether they can be brought into any kind of 
consistency with the avowed and almost universal practice of Chris- 
tians at the present day. Take, for instance, the words of St. John, 
and conceive that apostle explaining to a modern churchman what he 
intended by his advice to “the elect lady,’’ can it be conceived that 
he would put this paraphrase on his words ? 

“ When I spoke of persons who did not believe rightly in the in- 
carnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, and forbade my flock from re- 
ceiving them into their houses and bidding them God speed, I was far 
from wishing to interrupt friendly intercourse between persons who 
thought differently on this important subject. As long as your neigh- 
bours are amiable, respectable people, | have no objection to your 
living with them on the most intimate terms—to your eating, drink- 
ing, and being merry with them—to your contracting friendships and 
intermarrying—in short, L wish you to make no kind of difference 
between people on account of mere opinions?’ Can it be supposed 
that St. John meant this? Hf so anything may mean anything. | It 
is as easy to conceive that when he said, “ The Word was God,’’ he 
meant “ the Word was not God,’ as to conceive that when he said—- 
“receive not heretics into your house, nor bid them God speed,’’ he 
meant “be very good friends with Socinians and Latitudinarians:” 
And again, as to the advice of St. Paul to the Corinthians, it certainly 
is no very intelligible method of interpretation which could elicit from 
the words—“ keep no company with drunkards and fornicators,do 
not even eat with them,’’ a permission “ to associate with themp:on 
easy terms, to dine with them and ask them to dinner,” No} 'the 
words of the apostles are stubborn, and refuse to be tampered with 
do what you will, and you cannot strip them of a meaning whith 
renders heresy or immorality, the one as well as the other, some kind 
af barrier to friendship and intimacy, which obliges churchmen to 
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some degree of coldness and distance in their intercourse with open 
despisers of the creeds and commandments. 

Some persons indeed there are who harden their minds against 
the reception of this plain truth, by calling it uncharitable, &c., a 
method of arguing which seems to bear harder on the inspired apos- 
tles, than on those who take them to mean what they have most 
plainly stated, and to such persons it might be a sufficient answer 
“whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye.” But to shew in what a mere piece of self- 
deceit and delusion their objection originates, I shall try the principle 
it proceeds on, in a parallel case. If it is uncharitable to make dis- 
tinctions between people because they happen to have been brought 
up in habits and opinions different from our own, I presume it is just 
as uncharitable to do so when the difference is very trifling and nonsen- 
sical, as when it turns on serious and important matters. However 
wicked and uncharitable it may be to withdraw from a neighbour's 
society, because, in some respects, he thinks, feels, and acts differently 
from ourselves, it will hardly be more wicked when these respects are 
of vital consequence than when they involve mere fancies. If it is 
wicked to withdraw on account of religious differences, how much 
maore so on account of any other difference in the world! 

Bearing this in mind, then, let us examine for a moment cer- 
tain distinctions which are acknowledged through the whole world, 
good and bad, as regulating the terms on which one man associates 
with another, 

B is a man of excellent character, honest, sober, kind-hearted, 
brave, religious; and 4 knows it and esteems him. Doesit follow 
from this that .4 acknowledges B as an equal, visits him, allows the 
families to contract intimacies and intermarriages? No!—B is a 
fisherman and 4 is a lord: one has rough hands and the other smooth 
—one has little money, the other a great deal—and other differences 
of about the same real importance, and these are allowed to consti- 
tute a just, rational, natural barrier between the families of 4 and B. 

Such is the world which stigmatizes a separation from Socinians as 
uncharitable! If] did not know respectable persons who joined in 
this senseless cry, I should refer it either to hypocrisy or madness. 

Yet, granting that we are in duty bound to withdraw, in some de- 
gree, from the society of lax persons, whether in faith or morals, it 
will be said that it is a difficult and almost impossible task to judge 
what that degree is. The thoughtlessness of others and of our own 
past lives has entangled us with friendships and relationships and obli- 
gations of various kinds in families from which we are thus called on 
to separate ourselves; are all such ties to go for nothing? or if not, 
how intricate is the path of duty. It is so.—It imposes on us a pain- 
ful and most perplexing task. Who is sufficient for it? If, indeed, 
the spiritual rulers of the chureh were free to use their apostolical 
authority their word would be a law to us in this embarrassing situa- 
tion, We should then be furnished with a guide far safer than our 
private judgment, swayed as this must perpetually be, either by fear 
or favour. But as things are we are left to ourselves: persecuting laws, 
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enacted in despotic times, prevent our holy fathers, the bishops, from 
acting. Ifthey took on themselves to excommunicate, except under 
certain imposed restrictions that amount in almost all cases to a 
prohibition, they would forthwith come under a law enacted by 
Edward II1., confiscating all their goods, whether ecclesiastical or 
personal, and subjecting themselves, their aiders and abettors, to 
perpetual imprisonment. ) 
Can we expect them to face such consequences, if we shrink from 
our own share of pain and difficulty ? 
F. 


—_—— - —-- ~~ + ee 


WESLEYAN METHODISTS, 


Sir,—I beg your notice of the following document, which is truly 
valuable, as an evidence of the views entertained by the Wesleyan 
Methodists generally, in reference to the grievances (as they are 
called) of the dissenters, and the propriety or impropriety of the 
members of that body uniting themselves with the political portion of 
the dissenters to obtain their redress, ‘The gentleman in question, the 
Rey. J. R. Stephens, is a young man, and has been stationed, asa 
Wesleyan minister, in Ashton and its neighbourhood, nearly two 
years, and was brought: before his brethren, at the last Manchester 
District Meeting, to answer to the charges stated in the “ Case,” 
AN OBSERVER. 
CASE. 

1. That Brother J. R. Stephens has attended four public meetings held at Ashton- 
under-Line, Hyde, Oldham, and Staley Bridge, one of the avowed objects of which 
meetings was to obtain the total separation of the church and the state; and that 
at these meetings he delivered speeches expressive of his approbation of that object. 

2. That at the Ashton meeting the terms “ Wesleyan Methodists of Ashton- 
under- Line” were, on his motion, introduced into the preamble of a memorial, com- 
plaining of certain practical grievances of dissenters. 

3. That he announced from the pulpit that a town’s petition, praying for the 
separation of the church and the state, lay for signatures in the vestry of the chapel. 

4, That he has accepted an appointment to the office of Corresponding Secretary 
to a society called the “ Church Separation Society for Ashton-under-Line and the 
neighbouring district.” 

( The above-meutioned facts were admitted by Brother Stephens. ) 

5. That he has thus acted without consulting his superintendent, and contrary to 

his example and expressed opinion. 


The whole case having been solemnly and impartially considered, the followin 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by the meeting :— [ve 

1. That in these proceedings Brother Stephens has flagrantly violated the peace- 
able and anti-sectarian spirit of Wesleyan methodism so strongly enjoined in the 
writings of our founder, enforced by the repeated acts of the Conference sinc? his 
decease, and required as a necessary qualification of every methodist preacher) fi@r- 
ticularly in that epitome of his matt duties contained in the Minutes of J@20,:and 
directed, by a standing order of the Conference, to be read in every Annual Distyict 
Meeting, as solemnly binding on every minister in our connexion. tA 

2. That the above-mentioned speeches of Brother Stephens ‘are directly at‘vari- 
ance with the general sentiments of Mr. Wesley and the Conference, and are dis- 
tinguished by a spirit highly unbecoming a Wesleyan minister, and ineonsistent with 
those sentiments of respect and affection towards the church of England which our 
connexion has, from the beginning, openly professed and honourably maintained. 

3. ‘That, as far as his influence extends, Brother. Stephens has committed the 
character of the connexion on a question involving its: publie eredit as well as its 
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internal tranquillity ; and that he has manifested a great want of deference to the 
recorded opinions of bis fathers and brethren in the ministry, and a recklessness of 
consequences as to himself and others, by the very active and prominent part which 
he has taken in the aggressive proceedings adopted by the meetings before re- 
ferred to. 

4. That he has endangered the peace, and acted prejudicially to the spirituality of 
the connexion, by giving occasion to the introduction, amongst our people, of un- 
profitable disputations on ecclesiastical politics, thus violating the directions of the 
last Conference in its “ pastoral address” to the societies, which Brother Stephens, as 
well as every other Methodist preacher, was bound, by his example at least, to 
enforce.—( See Minutes for 1833, p. 115.) 

5. That Brother Stephens, in accepting the office of Corresponding Secretary to 
the Ashton Church Separation Society, has acted contrary to his peculiar calling and 
solemn engagements as a Methodist preacher. 

6. That the culpability of these proceedings is aggravated by the fact, that they 
were pursued by Brother Stephens without consultation with his superintendent, and 
contrary to his example and expressed opinion. 

7. That Brother Stephens be authoritatively required to resign his office as Secre- 
tary tothe Church Separation Society, and to abstain, until the next Conference, 
from taking any part in the proceedings of that Society, or of any other society or 
meeting having a kindred object ; and that, in the event of a violation of this injunc- 
tion, he be forthwith suspended until the Conference, and that his superintendent 
give immediate notice to the chairman of the district, that the president may supply 
his place in the Ashton circuit. 

The above resolutions having been read to Brother Stephens, he declared that, on 
the finding of the sccond and third, he could not acknowledge the authority of the 
meeting, and that he would not resign his office of Corresponding Secretary to the 
Church Separation Society of Ashton-under- Line. 

He is, therefore, now suspended from the exercise of his ministry until the next 
Conference. 

8. That Brother Stephens be required forthwith to remove from the Ashton- 

under- Line circuit, and that the chairman be requested to write to the president for 
a supply.* 


PHILIP HENRY ON THE INDEPENDENTS, 


Sir,—A few years ago was published the Life of Philip Henry, by 
his son, “corrected and enlarged by J. B. Williams, F.S.A.,” a dis- 
senter of the independent persuasion. To the word “ independent,” 
which occurs on p. 128, Mr. Williams attaches the following note :— 
“In two things the independents are to be commended—they kee 

up discipline among them; they love and correspond one wit 

another. P. Henry’s Diary, Orig. MS.’’—Having recently borrowed 
from a friend of mine some of Philip Henry’s Diaries, I was sur- 
prised to find in one of them the passage, of which part is thus intro- 
duced by Mr. Williams, standing as follows:—“ Three things I doe 
not like in the independent way—1. That they unchurch the nation ; 
2. That they pluck up the hedge of parish order; 3. That they 
throw the ministry common, and allow persons to preach that are 
unordayn’d. In two things they are to be commended—1. That 
they keep up discipline amongst them; 2d. That they love and cor- 
respond one with another.’ I understand that Mr. Williams was 
remonstrated with on the unfairness of this garbling of the diary, 
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and that he replied he had made the quotation, to shew Mr. Henry's 
candour in speaking favourably of a religious body to which he did 
not belong. If, he said, he had stated the objections to independency, 
he must have replied to them, which would have led him into too 
long a discussion. It would appear, however, that Mr. Williams only 
thinks it necessary to adduce evidence of Mr. Henry’s candour, when, 
in doing so, something in favour of “the independents’’ is to be 
brought forward ; as I find in another of the dianes (which I under- 
stand was lent to Mr. Williams when he was preparing his book), the 
following passage :—“ If all that hath been said and written to 
prove prelacy antichristian, and the common prayer unlawful, had 
been to persuade bishops to study, and doe the duty of church rulers, 
in preaching and feeding the flock according to the word; and to per- 
swade people to bee serious, and inward, and spiritual in the use of 
formes, it had been better with the church of God in England.’ But 
this exemplification of Mr. Henry’s candour, in bearing his testimony 
against the unchristian abuse so profusely poured upon bishops and 
the liturgy, being in favour of the church of England, and not of 
“the independents,’ was unsuitable to Mr. Williams’s purpose, and 
he has therefore not deemed it advisable to notice it. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A CaurcuMan, 


TRANSLATION OF BISHOPS. 


Sir,—As you were so kind as to give a favourable notice of a pam- 
phlet which I lately published on the “ Translation of Bishops,” will you 
allow me, through the medium of your magazine, to add a few words 
on a point which, when I wrote that pamphlet, I did not think it 
necessary to insist on, and, in fact, did not notice. I believe, how- 
ever, that much misapprehension exists as to the frequency of trans- 
lation; and I have particularly wished to add something on that 
point since I saw the Appendix to the Master of the ‘Temple’s sermon 
on the “ Right of the Clergy to a Certain and Sufficient Maintenance.”’ 
He says, “ That it is expedient both to persevere in the system of 
perpetual translations, and to have sees in their present state of extreme 
inequality as to revenues, is what I suppose few would be anxious to 
maintain.’’—p. 31. Such an expression, from such a quarter, would 
naturally lead those who are unacquainted with facts, to imagine that 
translation was an every-day occurrence, and that our bishops were 
translated at least half-a-dozen times on an average. It seems to me, 
therefore, very desirable, that the real state of the case should be 
known; and, though I will not vouch for the perfect accuracy of the fol- 
lowing statement, yet I believe that it is correct,and that it will present 
a view of the matter which many of your readers would not expect. 
I will only premise that, by translation, 1 mean the removal from one 
bishopric to another,—this being, for our present purpose, the proper 
sense of the term, as 1 know not that any one has ever suggested that 
our archbishops should not be selected from our bishops. ‘This (which 
obviously makes no great difference) being understood, I believe the 
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case stands thus:—that, of the present bench, twelve have not been 
translated at all, thirteen have been once translated, and one only has 
been translated twice ; and (notwithstanding that in consequence of the 
decease of prelates there have been ten consecrations during the last 
seven years) yet the average time during which the present possessors 
have held the sees which they now occupy, is eight years and eight 
months, 

‘T'o speak, however, of a longer period, and of prelates not living, 
and therefore affording a fairer and more certain average :—since the 
Restoration, in the year 1660, there have been, I believe, (exclusive 
of the present bench,) 242 bishops,—of whom 148 were never trans- 
lated, 71 were once translated, 22 éwice, and 1 only three times. The 
average time during which they held the episcopal office, was pretty 
accurately seventeen-and-a-half years; and the average period during 
which each individual held a particular see, is much the same whether 
we include or exclude those bishops who were never translated, being 
in the former case rather more than ten years and seven months; and, 
in the latter, rather more than ten years and one month, 


1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, Tora, 


ON PETITIONS FOR PREFERMENT FROM PARISHES, 


Dear Sir,—It has happened to me lately to hear of several instances 
in which, when a benefice was vacant, the inhabitants of the parish 
have petitioned the patron to confer it on the curate; and, in some 
cases, | believe, the application has been successful. 

Now, creditable as such things are to the clergy, and amiable as 
are the feelings which prompt the petitioners, still it is a practice 
which calls for animadversion on the part of those who are afraid of 
ecclesiastical experiments especially experiments of a popular cast. 
Censure, indeed, would be out of place, either as against the parishes 
which offer, or the pastors who accept, such a compliment. Yet, who 
that will consider can fail to perceive that, with the very best inten- 
tious towards the church, they are doing what virtually tends to dis- 
turb and endanger its whole system ? 

The way to judge of the tendency of this, or of any other practice, 
is to suppose it generally adopted, and see what would be the result. 
Imagine it, then, a common and usual thing, as soon as ever a vacancy 
occurred, for the parishioners to begin communicating and contriving 
whom they should recommend to the patron for it. Either such 
recommendations would be successful or they would not. First, sup- 
pose them generally attended to; the result evidently is no less grave 
than this—that patrons virtually will lose their right. This may be 
expedient or unadvisable; but at any rate it is a grave and serious 
change, and ought not to be urged without grave and serious thought, 
and previous calculation of its consequences. Nay, whatever the 
probable results, there is something in the virtual destruction of an 
acknowledged right which startles all honest and sober men, The 
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benefits to be purchased by such a step had need be very important 
in themselves, and clearly unattainable by other means. 

But, secondly, one may venture to doubt whether any generel 
benefit would arise from the general adoption of this practice. The 
parishioners, having had actual experience of the curate, may indeed 
judge of his positive fitness for the cure, but they can seldom know 
any thing at all of the comparative worthiness of the person whom the 
patron would nominate. It is moreover undeniable, that they are 
quite as likely to be swayed by undue motives as the ordinary sort of 
patrons can be. ‘The capriciousness of popular liking and dislike is 
proverbial. And those inhabitants of any parish who, by station and 
education, may be supposed exempt from such influences, may and do 
easily find quieter and more orderly ways of bearing testimony to 
their pastor’s worth. 

Thirdly, it is a very material question, whether the independence of 
the clergy—a paramount object with all who love sound doctrine and 
Christian usefulness—would not be brought into great jeopardy. 
Popularity in any case is tempting enough—why enhance the temp- 
tation and the danger, by making it the only way to temporal comfort 
and competency? Even in those few cases where a man would rise 
superior to this, he could not by any means act as freely as if no such 
practice were known to exist. Where in his conscience he thought it 
right, as every pastor must often think it right, to modify his own 
views for the accommodation and conciliation of his parishioners, a 
person of really independent mind would feel more or less embar- 
rassed by the consciousness of the motive to which his condescension 
might be imputed ; and it is not perhaps easy to calculate how many 
desirable arrangements would be thus impeded, and how much kindly 
feeling choked and suppressed. Again, suppose a case in which the 
interference of the parishioners has been successful, and the appoint- 
ment of the curate has taken place. The very next year, perhaps, 
some difference of opinion arises, and he finds himself conscientiously 
opposed to the very persons who had done most towards procuring 
him his situation. Is it not very desirable, if possible, to avoid an 
arrangement which must necessarily bring the clergy much more fre- 
quently than at present into perplexities of this kind—perplexities the 
more grievous and annoying, in proportion as a man has a stronger 
sense of duty on the one hand, and gratitude on the other ? 

Fourthly, let the effect on the people's edification be considered, of 
which there will be no difficulty in judging, since public experiment is 
made at least every Sunday in all the chapels, episcopal, independent, 
and of every denomination in which the “ voluntary system’ is acted 
on. Is it not found that the result is just contrary to what the divine 
Herbert thought desirable, when he wrote down among his Christian 
maxims— 

“« Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge” ? 


Let us now take the other alternative, and suppose, what, most 
commonly happens at present, that such recommendations as we are 
speaking of fail in their immediate object; here is first an, yanecessary 
Vou. VI.—July, 1834, . 
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discomfort inflicted on the person who succeeds to the cure, one more 
difficulty added to the many which beset a pastor, in our days espe- 
cially, in his efforts to establish himself thoroughly among his people. 
Again, though the right of patronage is not even virtually interfered 
with, the dangerous incitement to popular acts on the side of the 
curate, and to a critical, unedifying attendance on the side of the 
parishioners—these two great evils remain much as in the former 
case. 

And in both cases the thing itself is against the analogy of church 
orders, which would submit the conduct of priests and deacons to the 
censure, not of the populace of their town or village, but of the 
bishops and pastors of the church. It is also fearfully and directly 
opposed to that delicacy of feeling and demeanour which is required for 
the right improvement of the high and holy relation subsisting, by 
our Lord’s own ordinance, between a Christian pastor and his flock. 

lor these reasons, I respectfully submit it to my brethren of the 
clergy, that we ought with all thankfulness to decline such well-meant 
but injudicious compliments, except perhaps in very rare and hard 
cases: welcoming the affection with all our hearts, but quietly ex- 
plaining to our people that we cannot indulge it in this instance, with- 
out doing harm, on the whole, to our sacred charge. 

| am, dear Sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 
AN UNBENEFICED CLERGYMAN. 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 


(Continued from vol. v. p. 701. 


Tue truth, though concealed with such admirable skill in the statements of 
Wetsten and Griesbach, was seen as plainly as they themselves saw it, and 
was published, by Du Pin, in 1701. I can, therefore, by no means agree with 
Bishop Marsh, when he says, Lect. vi. p. 118, “ It is extraordinary that credit 
was ever attached to the pretensions of the editor [Robert Estienne)] on the 
formation of the text.” Du Pin says, ‘‘ Theodore de Beze aiant conferé 
encore un plus grand nombre d’exemplaires [having had the collation of a 
greater number of copies] a aussi remarqué un plus grand nombre de varietez 
dans ses notes.” Dissert. Prelim. sur le N. T. cap. 3, sect. 1, p. 74, French, 
102, English. It was acknowledged, in 1689, in the striking distinction that 
Simon made between the copies printed and written that Stephanus cited, and 
the different written copies from which he formed the texts of his widely- 
differing editions, when he said, ‘‘ Que Robert Estienne a aussi laissé dans son 
edition Grecque du N. T., plusieurs lecons qui ne s’accordoient avec aucun des 
MSS. qu’il produit.” N.'T. xxix. p. 346, a. Now, any man who was led by 
these words of Simon to consider what might be the readings of ‘‘ des MSS. 
quil ne produit pas’’"—the “ plus grand nombre d’exemplaires,” the colla- 
tion of which, or of many of which, he gave to Beza, might, I think—ezrtraor- 
dinary as the right reverend Lecturer considers it—* attach credit to the pre- 
tensions of the editor,” which the “ glaring evidence” of the skilful Papist 
might fail to dispel. The disagreeable truth almost forces itself out, Michaelis 
ii. 319, when he says, “‘ that Stephens collated only sixteen codices, or, at 
least, has given no extracts from more than sixteen.” In the times to which 
the Lecture refers, Michaelis’s reader might have been led by this to suspect 
that the learned author was aware of Stephanus having had the collation of 
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MSS. from which “ he has given no extracts ;”’ the existence of which, I think, 
he would have seen acknowledged by Mr. Porson himself, when he quotes, at 
p. 56, as incontestible evidence, what Wetsten was pleased so flatly to contra- 
dict—** que de xxv. plus minus codicibus MSS. tantum non duplicato numero 
dixerat.” 143, Seml. 370. Yes; Beza having received from Robert the collation 
of double the number of the MSS. that he selected to furnish marginal read- 
ings to his folio, has given extracts from more than sixteen ; and the Docti et 
Prudentes themselves everywhere quote the readings of this ‘“ plus grand 
nombre d’exemplaires”’—of codices Stephani, that are not cifed in the margin. 
If there are any, then, in these our enlightened days, whose understandings 
have not been tampered with, they will see that these ‘‘ codices Stephanici” 
might furnish ample authority for the “ lecons qui ne s’accordoient avec aucun 
des MSS., qu’itl produit; and whensoever Beza, who had the collation, de- 
clares that Stephanus did take his text from some of these MSS., they will 
believe him rather than the “ speculative men” who calmly give him the lie— 
men who can say, ‘ Certe istos codices ad quos provocat Beza, alibi frustra 
quam in ejus cerebro quesieris ;’” when, if you will take the trouble of turning 
over half-a-score leaves of their works, certe non frustra quesieris lectiones isto- 
rum codicum ad quos provocat Beza, Stephanus had fifteen MSS, only, say the 
Prolegomena, assuring you that it is all blundering or wilful falsehood to inti- 
mate that Beza had the collation of any more MSS. of his to quote from : 
examine a few leaves of the works themselves of the learned critics, and you 
will find them quoting the reading of a MS.—perhaps of six or seven MSS. out 
of the “‘ plus grand nombre d’exemplaires”’—the ‘* dic” from which Stephanus 
*« has given us no extracts.’’ Yes, you will find them quoted, and quoted too as 
“* codices Stephani” ‘‘ apud Bezam.” Notwithstanding, then, the horse-laugh 
of “‘ speculative men,” I say, in the words of the prophet, “‘ ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein.” The moment that a single 
Alius—one single reading of one single MS. of Stephanus, besides the marked 
MSS. of the margin, was discovered to be quoted by the Docti et Prudentes,— 
the moment that a “ codex Stephani” was given by themselves, as not 
coming into either selection for the margin—it required no courage to say, 
as I did, (Brit. Mag., vol. iii. 428,) cheating there is somewhere, either on 
the part of Stephanus, by his giving ‘“‘ many readings in his editions which 
he found in no MS.,” when he ‘ made actual profession to the contrary” 
in such strong terms ; or it lies with the critics, when they assert that he 
did so, if their accusation is “ utterly false.’ And it certainly required 
no penetration to see that he to whom the world had entrusted the defence 
of the received text, and the protestant versions, displayed all the incapacity 
which his two mighty correspondents so perpetually attribute to him, when 
he was adding to the number of the cited MSS., and was ascribing read- 
ings to those opposing documents which could have come only from these 
“ Alii.” I cannot, then, retort the words of the right reverend Lecturer, and 
say, it is extraordinary that any one should have ever been persuaded that no 
credit ought to be attached to the pretensions of Stephanus on the formation 
of his text. It could hardly be otherwise. I have indeed shewn that I am 
sufficiently impressed with the grossness of the belief that such a man as 
Robert Estienne, after his solemn protestation that his O mirificam did not 
contain a letter that was not warranted by the royal MSS., should have after- 
wards given so widely differing a text, without an accession of fresh MS. tes- 
timonies (nullo novo testimonio accedente), and that any man whatsoever 
should be such a felo de se, as Mr. Porson expresses it, that he could possibly 
have declared, in the margin of his folio edition, more than a hundred times 
over, that he had falsified his most solemn engagements, by ‘ quoting all his 
authorities for readings different from his own.” I have shewn that I felt the 
grossness of supposing that Henry, “ paterne sedulitatis heres,” could have 
been kept three years searching everywhere “ in I[talicis,”” and add nothing to 
his father’s collations; or, as the amended charge stands, that the achieve- 
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ments of those “‘ early years” should amount to one single MS. : and agaiu, 
with respect to Beza, that he should calculate the book of collations to have 
contained the readings of about xxv. MSS., and could afterwards, of his own 
mere motion, reduce them to seventeen, and, in one and the same edition, give 
both numbers for the same identical MSS. I have shewn, too, sufficient con- 
tempt for our vaunted “ march of intellect,” that so readily acquiesces in the 
whole of this, with the admission that the most learned and most acute men, 
in earlier days, did attach the utmost credit to Stephanus’s pretensions. But 
I cease to wonder, when “I contemplate the gigantic exertions of intellect 
which have established this acquiescence,” and the total absence of any such 
exertions in the Clotens who have presumed to defend the hated printer. I 
only say, if they do these things in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry? If the speculative men can affect a superiority to such a cloud of witnesses 
for Stephanus’s integrity, every one of which is sufficient to convince an ordinary 
mind, what will not the propensity to tamper with the understanding of others 
effect upon Erasmus, upon the Complutensian, upon the West African recen- 
sion? No wonder at the result, when the same assailants have to cope only 
with the same defender in those cases also. But with respect to Stephanus, 
how gigantic soever the intellect has been that the conspiring critics have 
brought against him, { must again and again contend, that one single acknow- 
ledged reading of an ‘‘ Altius” might have led any but the most abject Cloten 
to a suspicion that there might have been an Alius to give it; but if there was 
an Alius besides the xv. marked MSS., then I think it might have been seen 
that those xv. opposing MSS. were not all that Stephanus had for forming his 
text; so that, if a reading could be supposed to have been in all the marked 
authorities, and a Doctus et Prudens could fora moment actually have thought 
that Stephanus could have said so, it would not follow that this reading was 
in “all his MSS.” Stephanus’s slanderers furnish irresistible confutation of 
their own position, that “ qui et codices et textum promiscue defendunt secum 
ipsi pugnant’’—(Bengel, Introd. xxxvi. p. 71, ed. 1763)—when they themselves 
produce the readings of other MSS. of Stephanus; viz., of those that had been 
collated for the text, but did not come into either of the selections to furnish 
opposing readings. With one such quotation, who does not see that the con- 
spiring critics could be only availing themselves of their Clotens to enforce 
their accusations? Who does not see that there must be some deceptions in 
their arguments, though they are veiled with all the ingenuity and all the wit 
of a Porson ; and that it could only require labour to detect and expose them ? 
Mr. Porson took for granted that where “ the MSS, cited by Robert Stephens 
did not contain” a reading of his text, “ he must have inserted it without 
manuscript authority.” Though he veiled the sophism with such exquisite 
skill, it is now openly avowed by his vindicator (Crito, 391). Going upon 
this pretty little tacit assumption, he is pleased to call Stephanus’s “a sophis- 
ticated text’ —p. 81. Now, if we beard his followers with one single reading 
from one single unmarked MS. admitted by Wetsten, Bengel, Griesbach, 
which of them will dare to repeat it? Valckenar, altering the text, e« pepove, 
at 1 Cor. xii. 27, on the authority of a single MS., garbles Whitby’s words 
in his Examen Millii, and says, “ in libello quodam, quem septuagenarius 
senex Millio opposuit, hoc splendidum posuit mendacium, textum vulgatum in 
omnibus defendi posse.’’ Mr. Porson, at p. 165, follows him, both in the cor- 
rection of Whitby’s words, and in the polite criticism. Whitby, as he is pleased 
to say, “ put in the front of his book that splendid falsehood, that the vulgar 
reading may be always defended.”” But take the whole of what the man says 
—*‘ lectiones variantes, que sunt momenti alicujus aut sensum texttis mutent, 
paucissimas esse, atque in tis omnibus lectionem textds defendi posse ;’’ and also 
take ‘‘ defendi posse’ to mean may be defended, as having good authority, and 
not to mean the coming indubitably from the pen of the sacred writer; and 
then, if any one ventures again to repeat Valckenar’s “ splendidum mendacium,” 
there stands Du Pin, with the “ plus grand nombre d’exemplaires,”’ to retort 
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the compliment; and it will be for the reader to decide where it ultimately 
rests. But prune Whitby’s words as you like, and make “‘ defendi posse” to 
mean that the received text is as certain as if an apostle were its compositor : 
falsehood—thundering falsehood—as you will make for him, still it has no 
glory, by reason of the glory that excelleth : its splendor is extinguished by 
the superior splendor of the “ quindecim tantum” of former days, from those 
who quote the “ Alii” of Stephanus four times in a page; and their “ extra 
omnem dubitationem ,”’ with respect to the seven cited MSS. in the Acts 
and Cath. Ep., with their own quotation of another even of the marked MSS, 
in the same note: and again, ‘‘ among the living,” of their asserting the 
“ quindecim tantum,” with undiminished effrontery, in ik to a pamphlet 
that produced the acknowledged quotation of the ‘* Alii” in the margin of the 
folio, and also of their still holding that the seven cited MSS. of the Acts and 
Cath. Ep. were not a selection out of what Stephanus had in that division, 
and their asserting that ‘‘ if he had collated more, he would of course have 
quoted more,” when they had themselves ascertained another of his MSS, 
which has it, by the production of proofs beyond those for the identity of all 
the others put together. With the acknowledgment, then, from the Docti et 
Prudentes, of one single reading of an unmarked, I am very easy about their 
charges of my uttering splendid lies respecting ‘‘ the MSS. of R. Stephens and 
Beza.”’ With one such instance, I think a man may venture to avow, that 
he ‘‘ has formerly entertained” —aye, and that he still does entertain—* sub- 
blime notions of the morality” of the old editors; and I certainly think that 
their bitterest enemies must “ abate of their confidence” in that of a certain 
other set of gentlemen (Porson, 175). The Professor himself (p. 170) speaks 
of an advantage in telling ‘‘ enormous rather than moderate falsehoods ;’’ and 
observes, most justly, that “ mankind are in general so lazy and credulous, 
that when once they are prejudiced in favour of any person’s veracity, they 
will regard another as a calumniator, who endeavours to convince them that 
they have bestowed their approbation upon an unworthy object.” If ever 
there was a man who had a right to cast this censure, from having himself 
escaped all taint of this general laziness and credulity, it was Mr. Porson; and 
we are assured that the Professor’s “‘ table was seldom without a copy of Wet- 
stein” (Kidd, p. lii.) Was Mr. Porson’s eye, then, never struck with ‘‘ coder 
Stephani,” when such a notice is to be found in all the divisions of the sacred 
text, (the Revelations, as we have seen, not excepted,) and this twice, thrice, 
and even four times in a page? And look at Mr. Porson’s citing “ ea que de 
xxv. plus minus MSS. codicibus,* tantum non duplicato numero ... dixerat” 
from Beza, as his closing, decisive, incontrovertible evidence, at p.56, when he 
saw that Wetsten, who undertook to persuade his readers that they were “ hy- 
perbolica verba,” so judiciously avoided the evidence, strong as it was to their 
purpose; and then, | again say that no one who knows any thing of Mr. Por- 
son’s Letters will doubt of my being warranted in saying that the Professor 
saw how Beza’s testimony was supported by his actually giving the readings 








* I here take for granted that Mr. Porson would not adopt Sir Isaac Newton's 
rendering of Beza’s words at §. xxv. p. 516, viz. “ the exemplar which Stephens had 
collated, with about twenty-five manuscripts, almost all of which were printed,” 
where Beza says, “ cum viginti quinque plus minus MSS. codicibus et omnibus pane 
impressis ;” though I certainly think that his vindicator has paved the way for the 
introduction of these manuscripts, almost all of which were printed, by his assurance 
that the various readings in Stephanus’s folio were ‘‘ derived from sixteen manuscripts, 
with the understanding that the first, a, in fact represented the Complutensian edi- 
tion” (Crito, 389). And as Crito is precluded from writing Henry’s collations in 
the margin of the printed book for which they were made, Sir Isaac's “ twenty-five 
MSS., almost all of which were printed,” will be found to be as useful as his own 
en that the “ editio que fuit excusa” was a “ vetustissimum scriptum ex- 
emplar.” 
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of the “ plus d nombre d’exemplaires” that he claims. Yes; I say, this 
statement of the effect of Henry’s diligence—this testimony to “ the achieve- 
ments of his early years” in Italicis—would no more have been admitted by 
Mr. Porson, than it was by Wetsten, if he had not seen the impossibility of 
maintaining the hyperboles of Wetsten’s Prolegomena against his own actual 
quotations, in his work, of the MSS. which he had so courageously asserted 
to have never existed. Now, if Mr. Porson ever did see the reading of such 
a codex Stephani, apud Bezam,—if, seeing so many of these codices Stephani 
perpetually quoted by Wetsten himself, he did not hesitate to set to his seal 
that Beza’s testimony was true,—lI again ask, is my veneration of Mr. Porson 
excessive, (provided it be only “ on this side of idolatry,’’) either for his judg- 
ment in keeping himself distinct from the ‘‘ communi eruditorum consensu,” 
or for that consummate skill which prevents every common reader from ob- 
serving that he had left Beza’s testimony untouched. And I now boldly ask, 
which, in Mr. Porson’s private judgment, was the scoundrel? or, as the Pro- 
fessor could never call any thing but by its true name,—(Pref. xxiii.) —which 
made the “‘ slight mistake’? Was it Stephanus, in giving a text so wonder- 
fully different from his former, after he had kept his son searching three years 
‘* in Italicis,”"—or his accuser, who, after his own perpetual quotation of the 
“ Alii,” could reprint what he had given, first ed. p. 143, without the slightest 
compunction, unaltered at Prol. 146, 5, Seml. 376, “ Levitatis ejus hoe est 
indicium, quod, nullo novo testimonio accedente, intra quadrennium tanto- 
= a se ipso dissensit Stephanus ut........ munquam vero MSS., quos 

abebat, et quos sequi unice debebat, Codicum lectionem sequeretur.” As 
there was “‘ a small inaccuracy”’ in the “ nullo novo testimonio accedente,” I 
cannot help thinking, that if Mr. Porson had fortunately undertaken the de- 
fendant’s cause, he would have assigned some other reason for the stupendous 
alteration, ‘‘ intra quadrennium,” than Wetsten’s “ Levitas,” and his “ nun- 
quam vero MSS.” or his own “ vicious complaisance” and the following 
“‘ printed guides.” I think, too, that he would have so completely exposed 
those who can talk of ‘‘ a sophisticated text,” that the Rev. Robert Taylor 
himself, with his present triumphant half-a-bushel of wilful interpolations, 
(sect. 5, p. 43) would not have had the courage to talk of “ the infinitely sus- 
picious origination” of the text from whence our Protestant Testaments are 
translated. 

Mr. Travis’s other illustrious correspondent is no less an admirer of Wet- 
sten. Do you think that the self-confutations escaped him? Do you think 
that he ever in reality doubted of Stephanus having had fifteen MSS. from the 
royal library, and having at least doubled their number at last, for the text of 
the folio, when the readings of the unmarked MSS. are so constantly placed 
before him? If you can imagine it, pray remember the instruction which you 
received, Michaelis ii. p. 856, note 37, that “ we must except at least the 
codex 8’"* in the happy identifying the printed and written documents selected 
to oppose the folio, with the “‘ vetustissima scripta” used for the formation of 
the O mirificam. Look again at Michaelis ii. 860, note 41—“‘ We know that 
though only fifteen MSS. are quoted in Stephens’s margin, a much greater 
number were examined by Henry Stephens, if not collated.” Look at ii. 698, 
note 114, “ From all these circumstances, therefore, it seems reasonable to 


* The learned translator does not stand alone in this opinion. The reader will 
remember that Crito Cantabrigiensis determined, at p. 403, that none of the pro- 
voking sarcasms—none of the studied insults which the “ vapouring pamphlet” threw 
on Mr. Porson's account of 8—should move him to say a word in vindication of the 
Professor. It was enough for him to have declared, p. 389, that the documents taken 
to oppose the folio were “ sixteen manuscripts, with the understanding that the first, 
a, in fact,”” was the Complutensian print ; he would not go on to say that they were 
all collated before 1546, “ with the understan:ling that” the second, 3,“ could not have 
been collated till after the year 1547." ( Michaelis ii. 896, note 37.) 
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infer, that the codex Bez, and the codex 8; though very similar, are not the 
same; and that the MS. which Stephens collated in Italy is at present either 
buried in obscurity in the same manner as the codex Boreeli, the codex 
Camerarii, the codex Rhodiensis, Erasmus’s MS. of the Revelation, and several 
other MSS. of the Greek Testament, used by Stephens himself, and other 
editors, with many, if not most, of the MSS. from which the Editiones prin- 
cipes of the Classics were printed, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” 
Oh, that I could have laid before Mr. Greswell these sentences from the pen 
of the learned and acute discoverer of the long-sought, though marked codex 
Steph. «y, and the numberless quotations from the unmarked, on which the 
last of the instances of lost MSS. of the Greek Testament is founded. We 
should not then, I think, have had the sad distinction between the classical 
and the sacred productions of the Early Parisian Greek Press : we should not 
then, I conceive, have heard, with respect to its glory—the folio Greek Testa- 
ment of 1550—that its editor adopted readings, ‘‘ whether from MSS. or from 
printed copies to which he attributed the authority of MSS. ;”’ whilst the other 
are so justly stated to ‘‘ commend themselves to the learned of our times as 
the representatives of MSS. now no longer found.” No; Mr. Greswell’s 
History would then have restored the credit that was “ attached to the pre- 
tensions of the editor on the formation of the text,’”’ without, as far as I know, 
the whisper of a doubt, till good Father Morin invented the “ glaring evi- 
dence,” to support the decrees of Holy Mother Catholic and Apostolic, against 
Heretic Greek and the Heretic Versions that were formed from that Greek 
text,—an invention which has done such service to the Docti et Prudentes in 
the 18th and the 19th century, at their utmost need. 
Let it be well noted, that “‘ the pretensions of the editor” never went to 
“ the formation of’’ a perfect text, but merely of such as followed punctually 
the MSS. that he had obtained: let it also be observed, that there are no 
“pretensions of the editor’ whatsoever respecting the margin. Mr. Porson 
has, on many occasions, enforced the distinction between text and margin; 
but here, where it is most required—the margin being wholly employed in 
opposing the text—I entirely desiderate it, in his work, and likewise in those 
of the rest of the Docti et Prudentes. The regular addition of various read- 
ings to the Greek text was then a perfect novelty; and it probably was never 
thought of for the folio, till the text was nearly ready for the press. At all 
events, no attempt could be made to carry it into execution till the text had 
been actually settled, the readings of the margin being such only as opposed 
that particular text. Bishop Marsh has a most judicious observation—Letters, 
p. 137. To apply it generally, we may say that Stephens nowhere stated that 
a passage, as he gives it in his text, existed in any one of his MSS. ; his whole 
statement is confined to those of the MSS. cited in the division where it occurs, 
that give a different reading. We need not then be surprised to find that the 
work of the margin, which was to give these different readings, should be 
hurried; and we may easily believe what Griesbach tells us of it (xxx., Lond. 
xl.), that, viri docti—*‘ Robertum negotio quod sibi imposuerat, negligenter 
penfunctum esse commonstrarunt.” The mode, however, by which the “ viri 
docti” render the charge so heavy, is not quite fair. They unanimously make 
their appeal to the Complutensian. Now Stephanus, if we abide by his expres- 
sion, esteemed the Complutensian to be “ editio,” and thought that he had 
then got before him a copy “‘ que fuit excusa.” And if he was right in this, 
he might easily commit it to a very inferior hand, as any inaccuracies and 
omissions, in collating it with the folio text, would be easily detected, and 
therefore comparatively of small moment. Such was the opinion of Canter, 
in his Preface to his Variarum in Grecis Bibliis lectionum libellus, 21 years 
afterwards; where, speaking of the variations between two editions, and 
acknowledging that he had not given the whole of them, he says, “ si quis 
tamen illas quoque desiderat, sibi eas per se, quoniam editiones in manibus 
versantur, comparet licet, Nobis quidem ea que de scripfis probata sunt libris, 
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in medium sufficit hoc loco contulisse.” Our ‘‘ modern literati” judge differ- 
ently ; and draw their inference from the print to the written copies, as if the 
Complutensian was one of the “ vetustissima scripta.” We are told, Lecture 
vi. p. 108, “ the same objection applies to the quotations from his other do- 
cuments, as far as they have been compared.” Here I beg to remind the 
reader that this comes from the critic who depended so much on the quota- 
tions from the other documents as to go to work on the Cambridge codex 
Vatabli; and who succeeded so triumphantly in establishing its identity with 
ty. This, however, is not the whole quarrel that the learned have with Ste- 
phanus on this point. Wetsten, 146, 3, Seml. 375, says, “‘ Jure conqueruntur 
viri docti quod Stephanus vagam admodum MSS. quibus usus est Codicum 
descriptionem dederit.” But what is the fact? Does Stephanus give vagam 
admondum descriptionem, or does he give no description at all? as Mill says, 
1156, wde ypv. It will be easy for the reader to decide: and if Stephanus 
really gives none—if he actuaily gives no more description of the marked MSS, 
than he does of the unmarked—then why are such representations constantly 
made, as Michaelis ii. 319, even after quoting the Preface to the folio, “ Now 
this is a very inaccurate and imperfect description”? Mr. Porson, at p. 88, lets 
us have the truth, and says, ‘ he leaves us to gather information where we 
can find it.”” Yes, so completely, that the Preface of neither of his editions 
gives the most distant hint even of the number of the MSS. used for the form- 
ation of that edition. It is only from the mention of the second and the third 
collation in the folio that we learn that the MSS. used ‘‘ superioribus diebus” 
had amounted to sixteen; and it is only from the statements of the man who 
had the use of the collations for the folio, and of him who made those colla- 
tions, that we learn that the sixteen had been about doubled to give the widely 
different text which then appeared. You may join with me in deeply deploring 
this, or you may blame it as much as you like.* But why is a nullity to have 
all these epithets? If Stephanus leaves us absolutely “ to gather information 
where we can find it,” why are we to be told that his information is very 
vague—that his information is very inaccurate and imperfect ? Take the reason 
from the great man, who professes himself “ always unwilling to attribute to 


—— — -_—-—— — 


* After all the regret and all the censures that we can express respecting Stepha- 
nus's silence, I will beg the unprejudiced reader to say, what the most decided and 
most full declarations would have done, more than exciting the “risus doctorum et 
prudentium? What other effect have those of Beza produced? Stephanus did tell 
us, and that not vaguely, that he printed his O mirificam religiously according to 
the royal MSS. Did this prevent his amiable critics from collating it with a set that 
contained seven private MSS., and upon finding—as of course they must find—that 
it did not accord with that set, deciding that what he said was “ ufterly false”? -He 
did tell us that he had sixteen very old written copies in all for his O mirificam. Did 
this prevent their identifying them with a set of documents that contained only 
fifteen? He did tell us that he had selected “ editio que fuit exeusa” to furnish 
opposing readings to the text of his folio. Do they not admit that they cannot abide 
by Ais expressions? do they not fairly avow that they make “ the number of manu- 
scripts quoted by Stephens” to be fitteen or sixteen, just as they like, by either admit- 
ting the Complutensian to be what Stephanus called it, when he was enumerating 
the documents that he quoted—* editio que fuit excusa”—or making it to be one of 
his very old written cupies? It was not merely in a Preface that he declared that 
his stock from the royal library amounted to fifteen, but it was in his public exami- 
nation before the Paris divines, who watched him with so much jealousy; and he 
printed this boast of the amount of the royal MSS. that he had received, both in 
Latin and in French. What influence has this? Such bonds are, as I have said, 
burst through, as if they were flax that is burnt with fire. Fifteen is “a small inac- 


curacy.” He had no business to be boasting to them of the amount of what he had 
obtained. This cannot “ be allowed to weigh against his own distinct declaration” 
that he had taken only eight to oppose his folio, and the learned critics make this 
selection to be a profession that he had received only eight from the royal library. 
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fraud what he can with any reasonable pretence attribute to error.””. The Pro- 
fessor tells us, at p. 68, that “ Stephens has given us as vague and unlearned 
an account of his MSS. as if he had intended to keep us in the dark.” Let the 
reader judge which party intended this favour for him. Of the margin I boast 
no more than Stephanus did himself; and as the critics have probably disco- 
vered eleven out of the ¢hirfeen MSS. used in giving opposing readings to the 
three first parts of the sacred text, and another (3) has such near affinity to 
their D, they may tell me, in these days, and as far as they are themselves 
concerned, that “‘ in pompam magis quam ad usum congesta videtur ingens 
ista ad oram libri variationum moles.” Mill, 1157, in Lecture vi. p. 108. But 
if I abandon the margin—if I admit that it can give little more than what our 
‘“ modern literati”? may know from the documents themselves,—if I admit that 
the collation made for it must have been hasty,—that it was probably com- 
mitted to a variety of hands,—that one of them was certainly negligent: not 
so with respect to the text itself of the different editions, the last of which we 
owe to the “ paterne sedulitatis heres,” the first to the paterna sedulitas 
itself; half of the materials for each of them being at present known only from 
the lectiones singulares, reported to us from the book of collations. I hold it to 
be possible for the first collation to have been so perfect, that the O mirificam 
might not have a letter that was not warranted by the best MSS. from the 
royal library: I hold it to be possible also for the third collation, when the 
original copia was augmented to “‘ plusquam triginta,” to have been such as to 
secure a corresponding alteration in the text of the folio, wheresoever the 
balance of the whole authority, ultimately acquired, went against the readings 
that the royal MSS. gave at first ; notwithstanding that the after-work of col- 
lating with the new text of the folio for the margin may have been hurried over 
in a slovenly and imperfect manner. Still let it be remembered that I make no 
higher pretensions for the text itself of Stephanus’s editions, than those of the 
editor himself. Francis Huysnr. 
( T’o be continued. ) 
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Jephtha’s Daughter ; a Dramatic Poem. By M. J. Chapman, Esq. London: 
Fraser. 1834. 12mo.: pp. 117. 


Tris volume exhibits very considerable poetic powers, and very considerable 
knowledge of the spirit of classic poetry. But there is a constant attempt at 
peculiarity and originality, which destroys much of the effect, and every now 
and then effectually conceals the meaning. As a specimen :— 


‘“* In shades impenetrable hid, 
In darkness more than darkness dim, 
The deep paths of his mind forbid 
The starry cherubim. (? the meaning.) 
Unseen, approachless, and alone, 
He sits upon his /ight-hid throne, 
And sees fond man presume on fate, 
With summer-swelling hopes elate ; 
He marks him in his proudest hour, 
Self-worshipt in his heart’s high tower, 
Just clutching at a rainbow crown— 
God sees, and dashes down 
Down falls, like some untimely birth, 
The ephemeral; Ais kneaded clod 
Resolved to water and to earth— 
His soul before his God.” 


VoL. Vi—July, 1834, 
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And yet, notwithstanding all this, and some very strange opinions in the Pre- 
face, Mr Chapman's work is well worth reading; and if he will lay aside 
some of these crotchets, his promised frilogy will be very acceptable. 





The Exclusive Power of Episcopally-ordained Clergy to administer the Word and 
Sacraments, &c. Cambridge: Stevenson. 1834. pp. 41. 


Tus is a valuable pamphlet. The principles are sound; there is a good deal 
of reading shewn ; and the argument is well put. It is a great satisfaction to 
find that the present crisis directs so many men to consider what the church 
and the authority of the ministry is, and that thus the ignorance and confu- 
sion arising from want of clear distinction between a church and an establish- 
ment will be done away. They who feel the importance of this distinction 
should promote the circulation of works like the present. 





Remains of the late T. F. Longmire, of Worcester College, Oxford. With a 
Memoir of his Life. By D. Longmire, B.A. London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 1834. 12mo. pp. 340. 


A memorr of an amiable and religious young man, written with that deep 
interest about him which may be expected from an affectionate brother. But 
in this, and in many other cases, the world cannot take the same deep interest 
in the person or his history, and it would be a kindness if friends would sug- 
gest a private circulation among those who knew the value of the dead, and 
could therefore sympathize with the survivors. 





Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the Congregational Independent Denomination, 
containing Remarks on the Principles of that Sect, and the Author’s Reasons 
for leaving it, and for conforming to the Church of England. By L.S. E. 
London: Groombridge. 1834. 12mo. pp. 379. 

Some friends of the church have circulated this book in the north, and they 
have done well. The evidence of those who have known dissent practically, 
and therefore have renounced it, is of the greatest possible value. And the 
acute and well-informed author of this volume has presented us with so many 
and so curious illustrations of the working of the principle of dissent, from his 
own knowledge, that his book ought to be generally known. What it con- 
tains would be quite sufficient to prove that were it not for politics, dissent 
would be perpetually breaking to pieces for want of any vital principle to keep 
it alive, and though it might and would (from the exertions of interested 
parties) revive time after time, it would never possess any strength which could 
be formidable to a scriptural, apostolical, and faithful church. 





A Short and Connected Course of Reading from the Old Testament, designed to 
present a general view of the principal matter as illustrated by Christianity. 
By the Rev, Herbert N. Beaver, M.A. . London: Hatchards. 1834. 8vo. 
pp. 571. 

Mr. Beaver’s object is to shew that the same design has been carried on 
from the earliest ages of the world to the present day, and he accordingly 
selects those passages from the successive books of the Old Testament which 
most clearly shew this unity by shewing the preparation made all through the 
gospels fora Redeemer. This task he has executed very judiciously, and there 
is a great deal of good matter in the notes. 





A Dictionary of Geography, Ancient and Modern, &c. By Josiah Conder. Lon- 

don: Tegg and Son. 1834. Small 8vo. pp. 724. 
Mr. Conper’s Abridged Views of Travels in Different Countries have pre- 
pared him, in a remarkable degree, for executing a work of this kind ; and the 
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fact that it differs from a Gazetteer by containing Ancient as well as Modern 
Geography, while its size and price are 80 moderate, will probably make it 
the favourite book of those who cannot go to a larger expense. 





The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. By the Rev. E. Sidney, A.M. Lon- 
don: Baldwin and Cradock. 1834. 8vo. pp. 445. 


Ir is really hard to notice the Life of such a man as Rowland Hill, for one 
cannot in conscience praise a great deal of his strange conduct, and yet there 
was a generosity and a kindness which would make it painful to say anything 
harsh, and, in the midst of all his extravagances, a shrewd good sense and 
lively humour, which, in spite of one’s self, puts one into anything but bad 
humour with the man. It is very well that his life has been, on the whole, not 
more injudiciously written. Mr. Sidney has a strong and most affectionate 
sense of Mr. Hill’s excellences; but, at the same time, candidly and judi- 
ciously points out the evil of many of his irregular proceedings. He ought to 
have reprobated, by the way, the disingenuousness of Mr. Hill in obtaining 
orders, as shewn by his own letters. 





The Duty of a Christian State to support a National Establishment, &c. : in five 
Sermons, preached at Leeds. By the Rev. J. Holmes, M.A., Curate of Trinity 
Church, &c. London: Longman & Co. 1834. 8vo. pp. 154. 


Tue advantage of discussion is very evident from every succeeding publica- 
tion on the subjects treated in the present volume. Every fresh work contains 
a fuller and more complete view of the subject, comprising all the previous 
arguments of various writers. Mr. Holmes has stated them all very well; and 
the publication of so many of these works, each of which will attain at least 
a local circulation, must be of great advantage. Mr. Holmes’s work deserves, 
indeed, more than a local circulation, and would be of general service. 





Sermons and Fragments, &c., by Isaac Barrow, D.D., from MSS. in Trinity 
College and the University Library at Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. J.P’. 
Lee, late Fellow of Trinity. London: Fellowes, 1834. 8vo, 


No doubt can exist that the first four sermons are not Barrow’s, which Mr. 
Lee intimates is his own opinion. The style is as unlike Barrow’s as possible. 
It seems to the Reviewer a good deal like Allistree, in the point, sharpness, 
and use of apostrophe. That what follows is Barrow’s seems beyond all ques- 
tion; and every English scholar as well as divine will be grateful to Mr. Lee 
for having given him more sermons of this great man, although they are not 
equal to what we already possess. As to the Dissertations, the first appears 
clearly not his, and the MS. of the second is marked as imperfect. The Reviewer 
entertains very little doubt that, just as in the Treatise on the Supremacy, 
Barrow here is making out an adversary’s case as strongly as it could be 
stated by the most bitter, intending, in this instance also, to answer it fully. 
Indeed the treatise bears marks onit which go to prove this suggestion. Whether 
it was desirable to publish it in its present state may therefore be questioned. 





Sacrep Crassics.—Vol. IV. Bates’s Spiritual Perfection.—Vol. VI. Baater’s 
Dying Thoughts. London: Hatchard. 1834. 


Tuts publication deserves encouragement for its great cheapness and good 
execution. There is, of course, a mixture in the Treatises; but editions of 
standard works, like those of Bates and Baxter, are always valuable, though 
one does not coincide with every opinion of the writers ; and the previous and 
succeeding volumes are, and are to be, Jeremy Taylor, Cave, Butler, &c. 

_ Would Mr. Hatchard object to give one volume of Bishop Patrick’s Trea- 
tises? His Heart's- Ease is very scarce, and is always in demand; and this, 
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with two or three others almost as good, would compose a very useful and 
popular volume. 


—_— oo 


Correspondence between John Jebb, D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick, and A. Knox, 
Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. Forster. London: Duncan, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


It would be very difficult to imagine a more beautiful picture of truly Chris- 
tian friendship, and truly Christian intercourse, than these two volumes pre- 
sent. The Bishop of Limerick and Mr. A. Knox were both of them persons 
of high attainments in literature, and of the deepest and most sincere piety. 
Their correspondence was such as became such men. ‘The important and de- 
lightful subjects of literature and philosophy are handled and discussed with 
great ability; but the main subject is the far higher one of vital Christianity. 
Mr. Knox was much the elder, and his counsels to his young and highly gifted 
friend were invaluable. Every subject was freely and fully canvassed, and 
thus the full play of their minds is seen, and we can trace the gradual steps 
by which the Bishop’s was formed. They are volumes from which every 
clergyman, anxious about his profession, may derive stores of valuable instruc- 
tion, both as to doctrine and practice, as well as high enjoyment. They who 
dash off a sermon on a Saturday evening may learn, perhaps, an useful 
lesson from the long discussions between Mr. Knox and the Bishop, as to 
a single sermon, the choice of a text, and the management of the subject. 


Scripture Biography. By the Rev. R. W. Evans, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, and author of “ The Rectory of Valehead,” &c. (Theological Library, 
Vol. VII.) London: Rivingtons. 12mo. 1834. 

Wuen one work of an author, put forward without any courting of publicity, 
goes through seven editions in a year or two, it can be hardly needful to do 
more than announce the publication of another. It may, however, just be said, 
that no task wants more sound judgment and good taste than Seripture Bio- 
graphy. ‘To make each life interesting without adding to the sacred text, in- 
troducing the writer’s own fancies, and so marring the unity of the character, 
is no easy task. But it has been fully and entirely performed by Mr. Evans. 
The same high tone of principles, and the same refined and delicate feelings 
which made “ The Rectory of Valehead” so deservedly popular, are most con- 
spicuous in this volume. In order to avoid beaten ground, Mr. E. has selected 
some characters not often separately treated, and has introduced in his eom- 
ments on them trains of reflexion equally remarkable for their originality and 
their refinement. Such a book, on so favourite a subject, must be popular. 





History of the Reformed Religion in France. By the Rev. E. Smedley. 1834. 
Vol. Il. (Pheological Library, Vol. VI.) London: Rivingtons, 1834. 12mo. 


As history is distinguished from a fictitious narrative only by its being true, it 
is a great disadvantage to a historical work when its parts are presented to the 
public in fragments and at distant intervals of time. This inconvenience in the 
present instance, though not unfelt by the reader, will nevertheless not mate- 
rially operate against the success of the work before us; for no reader of the first 
volume of the History of the Reformed Religion in France can have yet for- 
gotten the impression left upon his mind by the beauty of its style and the 
extraordinary interest of the subject. It is sufficient to say of the present 
volume, that it is marked by all the excellences which distinguished the former : 
the same purity of language, the same flowing and picturesque narrative, the 
same high tone of sentiment and principle. Combined as all these rare quali- 
fications for an historian are in this work, with undeviating good sense, and a 
perfect knowledge of mankind, there can be no doubt that, when finished, it 
will assume a high and permanent station in our libraries, among the standard 
compositions of the language. 
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The Curate of Marsden; or, Pastoral Conversations between a Minister and his 
Parishioners. By E. and M. Attersoll. London: Longman and Co, 
1834. 12mo. pp. 171. 


TuHere is a great deal of good, sensible dialogue in this volume on the ordi- 
nary subjects which pass between a pastor and his people; and it may, in all 
probability, be useful to young clergy. In p. 128, the expression “If you 
cannot of yourself, go to him,” is calculated to convey a wrong idea. It 
should be, “ ds you cannot of yourself; and the doctrine here hinted at 
should be made more prominent throughout the whole. 





Origines Biblice; or, Researches in Primeval History. By Charles Tilstone 
Beke. Vol. I. London: Parbury and Allen. 1834. 8vo. pp. 336, 


Mr. Bexe states, with great truth, that a good deal of obscurity rests on 
early Scripture geography, and that some of this has arisen from the LXX. 
and subsequent versions translating geographical names; by which means, if 
an error is committed, it is perpetuated. He attempts to investigate the sites 
of many places mentioned in Genesis, and to shew what was then the condi- 
tion and state of that part of the world first peopled. It would be folly to 
attempt to dogmatise on such a subject; but still, good sense and full con- 
sideration may do much to correct errors and throw light on difficulties. It 
is only justice to say, that Mr. Beke has generally avoided dogmatism, and has 
exhibited so much reflection and consideration as to render his book most 
highly deserving attention. His observations on the probable position of 
Ararat, are a favourable specimen of his manner; and the conclusions which 
he there draws, are such as do credit to his good sense and learning. How 
far, on reflection, it may be found possible to assent to his theory respecting 
Egypt, it is not easy to say. But even of that, it must be allowed, that he 
offers matter which entitles him to claim attention. Mr. Beke’s theory is, 


shortly, that the ancient Mitzraim (commonly translated Egypt) was to the 
east of the Isthmus of Suez. 





MISCELLANEA. 





DISSENTING MISREPRESENTATIONS.—MR. JOHN WILKS AND THE 
WELSH CLERGY. 


( From a Correspondent of the “ Recoxn,” who gives his name. ) 


Wuen speaking of the flourishing condition of dissent, Mr, Wilks is reported 
to have said, “there were 1500 dissenting chapels in Wales, and only 300 
churches.” Sir, a greater falsehood was never uttered at a public meeting. 
It is no excuse for Mr. Wilks to say hereafter that he was misinformed. As 
Secretary, it was his duty to prepare no statement of figures for his Society, of 
the truth of which he was not firmly convinced. Three hundred! There are 
about double that number in the diocese of St. David’s alone! There are 
130 churches in the Archdeaconry of Brecon—the most thinly populated por- 
tion of Wales, considerably more than half the average consisting of wastes 
and mountains. 

Mr. Wilks referred to the great increase of Dissenting chapels in Wales as a 
decided proof of the superiority of the voluntary system. But the chief cause 
of the great increase of dissenting chapels in Wales is this—the parishes 
generally are very large, extending ten, twelve, or more miles; in many places, 
the church is situated at the extreme end of the parish, and that, perhaps, the 
most distant from the most populated parts. The dissenters very properly 
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take advantage of the opening, and they preach, for a time, in some farm- 
houses in the neighbourhood where the population is greatest. And the 
inhabitants, finding the conveniency of hearing the word of God almost at 
home, instead of going miles to their parish church, resolve to erect a chapel. 
But is such chapel erected by dissenters alone? By no means. The ground is 
generally given by some landed proprietor, and he a churchman; and almost 
all the friends of the establishment in the neighbourhood contribute towards 
the building. They contribute, not because they dislike the church, but 
because of the conveniency. 

Will Mr. Wilks inform the public how many of the 1500 chapels stand upon 

und freely given by decided friends of the church? Perhaps the church people 

contributed as much towards the erection of these 1500 chapels as the 
dissenters themselves. Could there be half that number in Wales now did 
none subscribe but dissenters? And will Mr. Wilks inform the public also, 
how many of these 1500 chapels are wholly free from debt? J firmly maintain 
that hundreds go regularly to dissenting chapels in the country for conveniency ; 
in towns, because there is no room, or they have no pews in the church, who 
yet are not dissenters from principle. 

If the Welsh are so fond of decided dissent, and have such a dislike to the 
establishment, as Mr. Wilks would persuade the public, how happens it that so 
many of the Welsh clergy are sons of dissenters ? 

Again, how can Mr. Wilks congratulate his hearers on the superiority of 
his voluntary system, when he ought to know that the greater part of dissent- 
ing ministers in Wales are either actual farmers or tradesmen ; and most of those 
who are not so employed, are assisted annually from the Dissenters’ Fund in 
London, Few, if any, are wholly supported by their own congregation. Mr. 
Wilks must not gather his arguments from Wales to suppost the voluntary 
system. With respect to the want of hearers for the due publication of banns, 
Mr. Wilks ought to name the parishes where it occurred: his assertion is 
worth nothing. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
A Breconsnire CLERGYMAN. 


Tue violence of the dissenters, for the last few weeks, seems to have manifested 
itself in local displays rather than in public exhibitions, against which they 
have been cautioned. The abuse with which they have assailed Mr. Clarke, 
Curate of Frome, and son of Dr. Adam Clarke, and a pamphlet published at 
Yarmouth against a very excellent and temperate sermon of the Rev. W. Har- 
vey, the Curate, in defence of the church, are tolerable specimens of the temper 
of the body, and should be read and diligently considered. 


Tue Home Missionary Society has held an anniversary meeting ; and, strange 
to tell, if the Patriot reports correctly, there was some attention both to facts 
and to decency of language; at least neither were openly violated. A Volun- 
tary Church Society (adjourned) meeting was held at Finsbury Chapel, on 
May 26. The speaking was dull beyond all measure. What do the members 
of this Society propose to do ? 





A secessron has recently taken place from the congregation worshipping at 
the Independent Chapel, Horsham, of which the Rev. J. Harm is the minister. 
The seceders have licensed a house at the top of the North-street for the present, 
where they are supplied by various preachers. They are Baptists, and have 
withdrawn in consequence of the non-observance of the ordinance in the old 
chapel.— Brighton Herald, 
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DISSENTERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CHARITIES. 


“ Waize it (dissent) has done this, it has been made to contribute its proportion 
towards the support of an endowed church; and yet it has, as if refreshed by 
its exertions, greatly surpassed that church in its contributions of service and 
money to those greater efforts of Christian benevolence which are not of a sectarian, 
but of a general character.’’—(‘ Case of the Dissenters.”’) 


Dear S1r,—Subjoined I send you an abstract of the Reports of such Cha- 
rities of the city of Hereford as I have been able to collect. They will, 1 hope, 
not be thought unworthy of a place in your Magazine, with the other gratify- 
ing returns which you have been enabled to lay before the public. 


Always your faithful servant, J. M.D. H. 


—_— — —-— _ 


Names oF Cuaninigs.| NUMBER OF SuBSCRIBERS. 


| 


SUMS SUBSCRIBED. 
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Ladies. 


89 | 2 Quakers.| 91 


Charchmen Dissenters. | Total. By —— Other Clergy. ee 1D Dissenters, 
Se a LE ONSET eee EA SS 
| ff. se d.| £e & d.| y oe a. ft. 6. 
General Infirmary ....| 306 7 3138 (70 7 0 9511 0 639 5 6| 1014 
|2 —_ Cath.) 
5 Quakers. 
\Benefactions to ditto ..) 133 | ” | 133 es 1776 O 028,165 17 7) O O 
‘Lunatic Asylum Bene- | 
| factions seccesses- gy 0 are ae | 1,881 7 0 0 0 
Clergy Widows’ & Or- 
| phans’ Charity ....| 148 | © | 148 [81 18 0| 8 4 0 20718 0) 0 O 
| por yy coho. 
| anc Anons, | 
‘Blue Coat School ....| 66 | 0 | 66 [15 0 0| .., 9 8 0) 0 0 
ae - | | With Collect.after 
Dividends from Legacies | BSerms. besides 
gr “err eee 0 i + | o | 817 6 8] O O 
National School forGirls| 74 | 0 | 74 112 10 6; 710 6 5717 0 0 0 
| Benides Collect. | 
’ | ' a cee j 
St. Peter’s & St. Owen's 
| Sunday Schools ....; 42 | 3 | 45 | 20014 0 212 
| | ye “sermons | 
after en 
lInfant & successive do...| 88 | 8 96 | | | 6917 0) 514 
! | — Collect. 
} } | | after Sermons, 
| | ald Be. 
‘All Saints’ and st | 
Martin's United Pa-| 
rish Schools, sup-| 
ported by the Vicar} | | 
and with Collections | 
after Sermons ......; ++ | 3L14 0) O 
St. John’s School, sup-| 
| =o entirely by t | | | | 
‘icar and his Wife ; | | | 
eb children are| 
clothed once a-year. .| 
Lying-in Charity ....) 127 | 0 127 | | 8213 0) 0 0 
principally 





Clothing Society...... 


— 














N.B. There are three dissenting schools in the city of Hereford, held in the 
chapels, and managed by the members of the respective denominations of dis- 
senters, who teach the children themselves,—consequently the expenses are 
trifling, and are met by collections after service at the chapels. 
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Il. BRIGHTON CHARITIES. 


SUSSEX CoUNTY HMosriTaL.—( Vide last Report. ) 
Governors for Life by virtue of their Benefactions. 
Members of the Established Church £7570 12 0| Dissenters - - £299 5 0 
Annual Subscribers. 
Members of the Established Church 1393 12 0] Dissenters -  - 199 1 0 
Congregational Collections—From the Foundation of the Hospital. 
es Church ; 


1827 ° £29114 2 

1828 - - - 337 10 2 
1829—=—ié«=- . - 305 10 0....Union Chapel - - £30 3 1 
sa ee 294 11 1....Unitarian Chapel - 13 16 6 
1831 - - - 395 411. Doma een sChapel 25 0 10 
1832 - - - 409 18 1.. . Unitarian Chapel - - 16 4 0 

1833 - - - 400 12 1 
2,435 1 0 8 4 5 

DISPENSARY. 
Annual Subscribers. 

Members of the Established Church £258 9 0]| Dissenters - - - £4715 6 


Total Amount of Congregational Subscriptions, from 1810 to 1826 exclusive. 
(Copied from last Report.) 
Established Church - - £1613 6 3] Dissenters = - - - £189 10 9 


PROVIDENT AND District sociery.—( Last Report.) 
Annual Subscribers. 
Members of the Established Church £358 8 6| Dissenters - 9° -  - i8 4 6 


ORPHAN asyLuM.—( Last Report.) 
Annual Subscribers. 
Members of the Established Church #168 8 0 | Dissenters - - . 17 8 0 


DORCAS societTy.—( Last Report. ) 
Annual Subscribers. 
Members of the Established Church #7015 0©| Dissenters - -  - 4 0 0 


MATERNAL societTy.—( Last Report. ) 
Annual Subscribers. 
Members of the Established Church £147 11 © | Dissenters = - - - 26 8 6 


We believe the above statement to be correct to the letter, since it has been 
carefully compiled from the authentic Reports of the various charities; but 
if an error has inadvertently been committed, we shall be most happy to re- 
ceive the correction. Should any such error, however, be found to exist, we 
are satisfied that it will prove to be in favour of the dissenters ; for wherever 
a doubt arose as to the religious denomination of a subscriber, we have deemed 
it right to give dissenters the benefit of such doubt. The schools we have 
passed over, because it cannot be expected that churchmen should either sup- 
port dissenters’ schools, or the dissenters the schools of the established church ; 
but our central national school, one of the most beautiful in the kingdom, 
together with the branch and two infant schools, shew that the ministers ot 
the established church, in this particular also, have done something for 
Brighton. If an analysis of the subscribers to the Bible and Missionary So- 
cieties were made, we doubt not that the result would be the same; and it 
should also be borne in mind that a Branch Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge and for the Propagation of the Gospel is entirely sup- 
ported in this place by members of the church establishment.—Brighton Gaz. 


BRIGHTON DISTRICT VISITING SOCIETY. 


The number of churchmen who are contributors to the District Society is 
229; of dissenters, 16. 
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The total receipts of the District Society, for the past year, were 385/. 14s. 
6d. Of this sum the subscriptions of dissenters amounted to, we believe, 181. 
4s. 6d.—in other words, to about 11}d. in the pound; the collection at the 
doors, after the annual meeting of the Society, to 8/. lls. 6d. ;—consequently, 
even supposing no portion of the latter sum to have been given by church- 
men—a supposition too violent, we should think, for the dissenters them- 
selves—there remains no less than 358/. 8s. 6d., out of the total annual 
receipts, as the subscriptions of churchmen.— Brighton Gazette. 


ITl.--DERBY CHARITIES. 


S1r,—May I request the insertion, in your journal, of the subjoined statement 
of Charities in Derby. It may perhaps enable some to form a juster notion of 
the boasted “‘ great wealth, power, numbers, and respectability,”’ of the dis- 
senters, as contrasted with that establishment which they would fain lay pros- 
trate in the dust. The “ greater efforts of Christian benevolence” in Derby 
we will assume to be the Lancastrian School, the Benevolent Society, the self- 
supporting, charitable, and parochial Dispensary, the General Infirmary, —we 
will say nothing of “ the National School,” which is supported solely by 
churchmen, and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as they may 
be regarded, in a certain quarter, as “ efforts” not “ of a general,” but “ of a 
sectarian character.” The last printed Reports of these several institutions 
furnish the data of the appended result. A great desire has been felt, and much 
pains taken to arrive at accuracy in the calculations ; and, if there be any error, 
it is believed that it will be found in favour of the dissenters, and against the 
church. Under the term *‘ Dissenter’’ has been comprehended all who are 
not, in the strictest sense, members of the church—Roman Catholics, Metho- 
dists, Independents, Socinians, Quakers, et id genus omne. 


CHARITIES. NuMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS. Abiows NT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 








| 
| | Clergy. Dissenting | Churchmen| Dissenters. Clerical. Dinsenting _ Charchmen. | Dissenters. 




















d. 
( 


Ministers. | Ministers. 
| Lancastrian School, £s. di£ od. £ «6 ajZz oe. 
1833-4 + - - 0 2 111 | 60 0001 1 0128 8 w42 1 
Benevolent Society, 
1008 -~- - «- -+ 14 6 202 89 9 40110 0 106 18 638 1 


Charitable and Pa- 

rochial Dispensary, | 

a3 - = - | 14] 2 142 | 30 1b 4 61 1 0 17018 026 15 
“a 


R. Catholic) 
Bible Society, 1883 26 | 7 Is | 40 2918 06 6 O 161 7103717 
General Infirmary, | 

as - ~~ | @] OC 290 | 37 8 1 00 0 0100216 O88 4 
| | 


ne _—--- ee — = 


Collections through the County, in 1893, for the last Charity :— 


Churches . - - - - “ - - £505 11) 14 
Dissenting Chapela - - - .- - - - - 59 8 O 
Church Donations - « - - - - ~ . 180 14 3 
Ditto Legacies - - eh) a * eth. ac! (= 210 0 0 
Dissenting ditto - : - - - a ae 00 0 
Total Donations of Life Governors - £33,205 7 5 
Dissenting Life Governors - - 1,093 10 0 
Total of Church Subscribers, - 1094 .... Dissenters - - -+- + 256 
Church Subscriptions, Donations — Legacies, £35,161 3 6 
Dissenting ditto - 1,492 16 0 


Vou. Vi—July, 1834. L 
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Iv. 
Cambridge, June 1, 183+4.° 
Mr. Eptror,—Much has been said of the numbers and influence of the dis- 
senters of this place. Whatever may be their numbers, their influence ought 
not to be considerable, at least with my poorer fellow-townsmen, when they 
know how small is the proportion subscribed by them to the support of that 
excellent charity, Addingbrooke’s Hospital. At Michaelmas, 1832, the list of 
contributors included the names of 522 persons ; of these, 34 only were dis- 
senters. The following is a correct abstract of the Account :— 
Annual Subscribers. 


Churchmen ° - 361 ... Dissenters o - 28 
Annual Subscriptions, 
Churchmen - £777 12 0... Dissenters - £5412 O 


Donations in the same List. 
Churchmen - £3,740 15 0... Dissenters - £168 0 0O 


This account does not include the benefactions and legacies of 50/1. and up- 
wards from the building of the hospital, which alone amount to upwards of 
20,0001., not one shilling of which, I believe, can be shewn to be the gift of 
a dissenter; nor does it contain, in the number of annual subscribers, the 
name of any parish or college subscribing as a body, every one of which might 
fairly have been added to the churchmen’s list, which it would have increased 
by 89. These facts require no comment ; it is only to be hoped that the objects 
of this and such like charities will learn from them who are the truly liberal 
amongst their more fortunate fellow-countrymen—who are their real bene- 
factors. Your’s, A TowNsMAN. 


HURSTPIERPOINT SOCIETY FOR ENCOURAGING INDUSTRY, &c. 


I nope | shall do some service by pointing out to the clergy and inhabitants 
of country parishes the plan aud story of a small but very useful and successful 
benevolent society, which is now before me. 

It has a distinct and combined object,—that of deferring the age of mar- 
riage among the labourers till some provision has been made for independence 
and comfort ; but that object, though confined, is one of first-rate importance, 
and of more importance just now than at any other time, because it comes 
powerfully in aid of the efforts which the government is making to counteract 
some of the untoward effects of the poor laws. 

The plan originated with and has been successfully carried into execution by 
Mr. J. C. Tufnell, the curate of Hurstpierpoint—one of the many instances of 
Englishmen bestowing the time and talents which an independent fortune and 
a liberal education have placed at their disposal in the service of the poorer 
classes of a large country parish, for a professional remuneration which to 
them must be as nothing. There is abundant reason for fervently praying 
that no hasty measures, however well meant, may make the number of such 
labourers in the church for the future less. 

I have procured a few copies of the little tract from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken, to be deposited for sale at Messrs. Rivingtons, in case any of 


your readers should think it desirable to distribute them in their own neigh- 
bourhood. 


Rules and Regulations of the Hurstpierpoint Society for the Encouragement of 
Industry and Prudence, with the Premiums offered to the Benefit Members ; 
Tables shewing the accumulation of the several rates of deposit required by the 
rules of the Society; and the First Annual Report. 

This Society has been formed in the parish of Hurstpierpoint, for the encouragement of 


industry and prudence among the young unmarried men in the labouring and working 
classes, The end which the Society has in view is, to restore, if possible, those habits of 
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industry and prudence for which the labouring and working classes were formerly so much 
distinguished ; and its immediate object is, to induce the young men to make a periodical 
deposit of some part of their earnings in the savings bank, and not bring a burden on them- 
i 8 and their parish by unreasonably early and improvident marriages. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS (ABRIDGED). 


1. That this Society shall consist of honorary members ; i. e. those that shall contribute 
5s. and upwards annually to its support ; and benefit-members ; i. e., those for whose benefit 
the Society shall be established. 

2. That the Society be under the direction of a Committee of seven of the honorary mem- 
bers, meeting quarterly, two of whom shall be appointed joint treasurers and secretaries. 

3. That the benefit-members shall consist of young unmarried men, engaged either in trade 
or agricultural labour. 


4. That every benefit-member be admitted at a quarterly meeting of the committee, three 
at least of the committee signing his ticket of admission. cen 

5. That every benefit-member of the age of ¥O years and upwards shall deposit in the 
hands of one of the treasurers not less than one shilling per week ; and from the age of 14 to 
20, not less than sixpence. 

Parents may, through this Society, deposit in the savings bank, for children under 14 
years of age not less than threepence per week. The children so depositing will not be re- 
stricted to any class of persons in particular; but the amount added to their deposits, from the 
funds of the Society, will not exceed one shilling per annum. 

6. That a ticket be furnished to every benefit-member, specifying his name, age, abode, 
employment, and day of admission ; and another on which the payment ef his deposits shall 
be noted from time to time, and signed with the initials of the treasurer. 

7. That an account be opened with the savings bank at Brighton for every benefit-member. 

8. That one of the treasurers shall, quarterly, (or oftener) carry to the savings bank the 
sums paid into his hands since the last investment. 

9. That a book be kept by each treasurer, containing a list of all the members, and also a 
statement of the funds of the Society. 

10. That another book be kept by each treasurer, in which, at the end of every year, an 
entry shall be made of the amount standing to the credit of every depositor in his savings bank 
book, and that whatever amount of interest be carried to the credit of the a in his 
savings bank book, the same amount be carried to his credit from the funds of the Society, 
and noted in the book of the Society accordingly. 

11. That at the expiration of every third year from the date of the admission of a member, 
a premium be liveel to him from the funds of the Society, and carried to his credit on the 
books of the Society. 

12. That the amount of the premium be regulated according to the means of the Society, 
and be given in proportion to the amount of the member's a the rate of premium for 
the year ensuing being always settled at the annual meeting of the committee. 

13. That no member shall be entitled to the sums standing to bis credit on the books of the 
Society till he attain the age of 27. 

14. That in case of a benefit-member either marrying before the age of 27, or ceasing to 
deposit, he be no longer considered a member of this Society, neither shall be entitled to the 
amount that would come to him from the funds of the Society, but that the amount standing 
to his credit be proportionably divided among the 20 benefit-members longest standing on the 
book of the Society. 

Observe—This 14th Rule does not apply to the member's own deposits and interests in the 
savings bank, but merely to the further benefit that would have come to him from the funds 
of the Society. 

The Society will use its utmost efforts that the great encouragement which it now offers to 
the virtues of industry and prudence shall be continued to the full; but if, from the increased 
amount of the deposits, or any other cause, it shall at any time be found expedient to make a 


material alteration in the Rules, a general meeting of the honorary and benefit- members will 
be summoned for the purpose. 


PREMIUMS OFFERED TO THE BENEFIT-MEMBERS. 


1. Every young man who shall have been a benefit-member of this Society for the space of 
five years, not having been on any occasion more than six weeks in arrear of bis deposit, and 
not having forfeited the good opinion of the committee by any great breach of good conduct, 
shall receive the reward of a Puir of Hulf-Boots, value Fifteen Shillings. 

2. Every young man who shall be a benefit-member of the Society at the age of twenty- 
five, having been a member for the space of six years or more, not having, &c. (as in I. ), shall 
receive the reward of either Six Si/ver Tea-spoons, or Clochiny to the amount of lL. 5s. 

3. Every young man who shall attain the age of twenty-seven, as a benefit-member of 
this Society, having been a member for the space of seven years or more, not having, &c. (as 
in 1.), shall receive the reward of a Silver Watch, with th: words “ Industry and Prudence 
neatly engraven on the back. : 

July 23rd, 1834.—Fourteen of the landed proprietors have engaged to furnish the premiums 
among them for the next twenty years from the date hercof, in certain proportions. 
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TABLES shewing the accumulation of the several Rates of Deposits required by the Rules 
of the Society. 
Taste I,.—Shewing the accumulation of a Weekly Deposit of Threepence for 14 Years. 





Iuterest from Allowed from 
Dapents. Savings Bank. Society’s Fund. 
bs 6heai £013 0 
ee Teen LO OD ~“siin 19 00 
BS ccvvee | O DO Fh cesses 01 0 
]  secvvee O08 O°. isos Oo 8 DBD Cesare oe ae 
BD sevees On 0 «hn O Lb FB eevee 0 1 0 
Gener OW °C © sccce DO Bs —— cevvee 0 1 0 
7 Seeee Sie O eens SB SG vasece 0 1 0 
BS  weeeee CO © desens 0 DB Bi —s._ eevee 0 1 0 
D — ceccee SIs 0 wks Ong Fede i i 
a hd, a O 4 1 eevee 0 1 0 
| rere | & ire 0 4 8 dea , 
| are O13 0 Sense O DF 4 ——easeee 0 1 0 
5D = -cecese J @ sae 0 GC UO © “ céeces 0 1 0 
BO  ctcese DOR Ds’ cvciac O @ FT Werte 0 1 0 
92 0 2 1 94 012 0 
DORON cc cccccccccccccccescose: SO 2 O 
Interest wcccccscccescccccccccceces . . oe 


Allowed from the Society’s Fund .... 012 0 
Total .. 1115 9% 
In these Tables the calculation of interest may not be accurate, but is sufficiently correct 
for the purpose. 
From the foregoing Table it will be seen that a parent having the resolution to make a weekly 
i of Threepence for a child from the time of its birth, will have realized a sum sufficient, 


and more than sufficient, to clothe and apprentice it, by the time that it arrives at the age of 
fourteen years, 


Tanse Il.—Shewing the accumulation of a Weekly Deposit of Sixpence from the age of 14 


to 20, and One Shilling from the age of 20 to 27, with the additional interest accumulating 
from the Funds of the Society. 











. Interest from Allowed from 
Age. Deposits. Savings Bank. Society’s Fund, 
BG. ieveces £16. 2 

1 . ome ¢ = ex £90: OUR casove £9 Ol 
BG anccns we OM eereaery S, 2 Agios 1.8 
) Meer ye ee ee O ZF G ceveee 0 2 6 
BB saceee yo ? a DO DS 4  ceveee 0 3 4 
BD... <cosne come, Gi. .. apes 0 4 5 seeeee 0 4 5 
| re BIB DO —cesoee 0.8. FD . vacees 0 5 3 
an ®t 7a @,. OER). . stem 0 611 
ae Ban. e | ese S @as - eons 0 sii 
TD. cecese SS & O.:20 BO iiecoian 0 10 10 
TD. “eeesee ? * iaae,= OID Bi —_ cvceee 012 2 
ree . i aoe Cm O vem 015 O 
OB. pscare RS: D:... .<onsssie 017 0 osenee 017 0 
26 0 0 4 sli 4 8 il 

Depusits ..cccossecss cvesccesecsceserd ao O O 

Interest from Savings Bank......... cooee «4 SB Il 

From Society's Fund ...cccccccesscccee # 8 Il 

34 17 10 


From the foregoing Table it will be seen that a young man entering this Society at the age 
of 14, and having the industry and prudence to remain in it till the age of 27, will find him- 
self at that time in the following condition :— 

vg ee him to have made the lowest rate of deposit which the rules of the Society 
allow, he will be possessed of money to the amount of 54. 17s. 10d. He will have received 
the several premiums of—lIst, a pair of half-boots; 2nd, either six silver spoons, or clothing 
to the amount of 1/. 5s.; and, 3rd, a silver watch. 

Besides and above all this, he will have acquired the habits of industry and prudence,—he 
will have gained the good opinion of his neigh bours,—he will have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that he has done what he could to help Aimself,—and for his prospects in life afterwards, let 
him take the instance of any two persons, one of whom has husbanded his earnings, the other 
wasted them, and in their case respectively he will read his own. 
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A Report of the progress which the Hurstpierpoint Society has mare in the first year of 
its establishment. 


The number of young men who have deposited in the year 1833 has been 24, and the amount 
of their deposits 82l. 10s. 6d. 

Thirty-seven boys and thirty-five girls have also deposited. The amount of the boys’ de- 
posits being 32/. 18s. 2d., and the amount of the girls’ deposits being 34/. 17s. 9d.; making 
altogether a list of 95 depositors, and the aggregate amount of the deposits 150/, 6s. 5d. 

From the result of the first year’s experiment, and the flattering commencement of the 
second—from the readiness and punctuality with which the deposits have been made, and the 
very proper feeling evinced by the depositors—there is every reason to hope that the efforts of 
this Society will be attended with the happiest consequences to the depositors themselves, and 
to those who take an interest in the character and condition of the parish, 


Then follow a list of 21 honorary members, subscribing altogether 18/. 1s. ; 
and another list of donors of single shillings, to the number of between 90 
and 100. So slender are the finances with which much good may be done.* 

ae 

On the back of the Tract is the following note :— 

Such a Society as the foregoing may be formed in many parishes with every prospect of 
success ; and the Rev. J. C. F. Tufnell will be happy to explain (to any — who will 
call on him for the purpose) the method by which the plan may be conducted with very little 
trouble, and without the hazard of mistakes. — Hurstpierpoint, May 13th, 1834. 


— —— ee + 


IRISH CHURCHIE PROPERTY COMMISSION, 


Tue lay commission to inquire into the state of church property in Ireland, 
and into the number of catholics and protestants in the different parishes, is 
issued under the Royal seal, and directed to the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Melbourne, and Edward John Littleton, Thomas D’Oyley, Sergeant-at-Law, 
Thomas N. Lister, John Wrottesley, George Barrett Lennard, Edward 
Carleton Tufnel, Daniel Maude, George Cornwall Lewis, William Henry 
Curran, William Tighe Hamilton, Acheson Lyle, and William Newport, 
Esquires, Barristers-at-Law. It recites— 

“The expediency of an inquiry into the state of religious and other 
instruction, and the means of affording the same, now existing in Ireland; it 
will authorize and appoint the commissioners, any two or more of them, 
to visit every parish in Ireland, and to ascertain on the spot, by the best 
evidence which they can procure, there or elsewhere, the number of members 
of, or persons in communion with, the united church of England and Ireland 
in each benefice or parish, distinguishing, in the case of such benefices as 
comprise more than one parish, the number belonging to each parish separately, 
and to the union collectively ; and also to state the distances of the parishes 
in each union from each other respectively—to state the number and rank of 
the ministers belonging to, or officiating within, each benefice, whether rector, 
vicar, Or curate, and whether resident or non-resident—to state the periods at 
which divine service is performed at each parish church or chapel, and the 
average number of persons usually attending the service in each—and to state 
generally whether those members have been for the last five years increasing, 
stationary, or diminishing ;—to ascertain the number of the several other places 
of worship belonging to Roman Catholics or Presbyterians, or other protes- 
tant dissenters, and the number of ministers officiating in each—the propor- 
tion of the population of each parish belonging to each of such persuasions 
respectively—the periods at which divine service is performed in each of their 
chapels, and the average number of persons usually attending the service in 


* The Editor, who has had the pleasure of knowing the writer of the above letter, 
as well as Mr. Tufnell, and the Society, for years, has great pleasure in adding his 
testimony to all that is here said. 
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each, and to state generally whether those numbers have been, for the last five 
years, increasing, stationary, or diminishing. 

“To ascertain the state of each parish with reference to the means of 
education, the number and description of schools, the kind of instruction 
afforded therein, the average attendance at each, and the sources from which 
they are supported ; and to state generally whether the numbers attending the 
same have, for the last five years, been increasing, stationary, or diminishing. 

“ To inquire generally whether adequate provision is now made for the 
religious instruction and for the general education of the people of Ireland. To 
report such other circumstances connected with the moral and political 
relations of the church establishment, and the religious institutions of other 
sects, as may bring clearly into view their bearing on the general condition of 
the people of Ireland.” 

The commission will have the usual power to summon persons, to secure 
the production of evidence, and to administer oaths; to inspect and copy all 
deeds, records, and papers of all cathedrals, advowsons, and ecclesiastical 
institutions. It will be aided by a secretary (Mr. Barrington) and four clerks. 


EDUCATION AT LIVERPOOL. 


Sir,—Having deemed it expedient to withdraw my attention as much as pos- 
sible from the irritating contamination of the daily press, | was not aware of 
the statement respecting public education in the town of Liverpool, by church- 
men and dissenters, alluded to by your correspondent, R. W. B., nor of the 
conclusions attempted to be drawn from it. Being also satisfied that our true 
churchmen and real dissenters were going on very amicably together, and that 
they would continue to do so if infidel politicians and republican agitators 
would let them alone, I have never wished to institute any invidious compari- 
sons, or stimulate any provocation but that which might lead to love and good 
works. But, since an enemy has done this, I will endeavour, as “ a man 
of fact,”’ to supply, as far as it is possible, the statements which your friendly 
and judicious correspondent, R. W. B., requires. The population of the parish 
is 165,175; that of the town and neighbourhood, within the boundary of the 
new parliamentary borough, may be about 220,000,—and it is to this boundary 
that my statement will refer. The schools mentioned will be thus within the 
boundary of the new borough. 
The church schools are as follows :— 


St. Bride’s Day and Sunday ......... 60 | Brought up .... 4241 
a  , ee 6O | St. Luke’s Infant — ................0000. 70 
St. Michael's Sunday —................ 110 | School of Industry ..........:ccceeeeeee 98 
South Corporation Day and Sunday 700 | Blue Coat Hospital ..............0008 330 
Ditto fafants peanepese SOT Bee SUMED sncnypogoncenacentapdndocsenns 80 
North Corporation Day and Sunday A ee ee ‘) 
Ditto Ee ee 100 | St. Augustine’s Sunday .............. 120 
MEINE.  <nquendnevrsdsad sntdsanitdoreesecses SHA | Moorfields — ......cccccccccrsecsessceceees 335 
| en BSD | Be. AmMeew's  .ccccececcesecscsoosenccves 2383 
TIT, tin sinnesiienecinbiiemesdenidiad RIE scacaishscittnietipueyicegens 173 
EET TEEEEE vivngsnesrecpeoneicntpnsens 260 | Ditto BBGRRED oc cvccccccccessccceee 100 
EFS scicdeviesenssetcuseccbsnse 332 | Ditto BeMBER  ccoseceveccccsssccees 110 
SD ceadincenceccoussvcsescsess 130 | In Workhouse, attendingchurch ... 371 
i I = ecihstidntaviicnetndnewncosnanges 246 | —_—— 
a 200 | EE | cccsieves 647 | 
Everton and Kirkdale — ............... 296 | — 
SUITE \ drcsgmsenaguncisenessect 60 | Day and Sunday ............ D074 
SEE MIEN .. cnthacerccnsecevcssasseaces 117 | REEL... cccepcreaveceiencsensces 507 
All Saimts  .cccccscccccsccccecss 100 | DUN kc cvncocccscccccssees 890 
I « sdncsisccsetnctincnsecaneic 60 : — 
anae 6471 


Carried up .... 4241 
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There are, however, schools now built as buildings attached to the new 
churches in Great Howard-street, Joxteth Park, St. Augustine’s, and All Saints, 


which will, in a few months, accommodate 1500 more; 
dation for church children will be, therefore, 7971, 


increase. 


The Day and Sunday Schools not in 
connexion with the church are as fol- 
lows :— 

Wesleyan Methodists. 


Jordan-street eeeeee eeeeee 420 
Leeds-street ..cses ceeses 380 
Brunswick-street ... 0 ..eee. B00 
——. «(1100 | 
Baptists. 
Circus-street ..cces seoeee 40 
Lime-street sacbes ‘ecocsse @ 
Ditto eeeeee eeeeee 140 
— 54) | 
Independents. 
Hanover-street ..cees secese 200 
Bethesda eeeeee eeeeee 240 
440 


Called Catholics, but admitting all sects, 
and supported by all, churchmen in- 
cluded. 


Catholic Orphan ....  .seee. =O 
St. Patrick's ecce ceoces 284 
Copperas Hill ...... ccovee 437 


Seel-street eeeeee evevesn 410 
ites - Dae 
Unitarian. 


Manesty’s Lane coe coer 150 


For all sects, supported by Quakers. 
Duncan-street ...60. seeeee 400 
Friends, Joxteth Park ...... 100 

a—— U0 
Scotch Secession. 
Mount Pleasant ee 
Miscellaneous. 
Stanhope-street ccc os «699 


———— 


Total 4316 


Scotch Established Kirk —not 
240 
dissenters, of course 
The Sunday Schools not in con- 
nexion with the church, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Wesleyan Methodists. 
Jordan-street an ta oa 250 
Leeds-street ia Sah 200 
Gill-street , ode” “eh 100 
Brunsw ick-street .. beh abe 80 
Duncan-street =... 0... ees 140 
Birchin Fair ie Rauea shake 80 

Carried up ...... 850 


The above numbers will, I think, be found substantialiy correct : 


the total accommo- 
and will continue to 


a "P oucbee 850 
Benn's Gardens... oa 150 
Windsor ae 60 
—— lod 
Mixed Methodists. 
Zion Methodists, New Connexion, 120 
Bedington lrish, ditto . ct vO 
| Pall Mall, Welch € ‘alvinists 150 
Ebenezer ditto... ... 0 «es 150 
Rose Place ditto ... 150 
Maguire-street, Primitive Method. 100 
Greenland-street, Welch Calvinists 80 
—_—~ 830 
Independents. 
Bethesda ted “eta 080% 120 
Glo'ster-etreet «=... 02. cee oo 
Sydney-street, Edge Hill... 80 
Renshaw-street ... ... ... 8O 
Great George-street ... ... 300 
a= G60 
Baptists. 
Vauxhall-road ba 80 
Great Crosshall- street, "Welch 100 
Lime-street rr eo eee 180 
—um ae 
Christian Israelites. 
Gay-street ae: ose ad ‘éa 140 


Bee am : wha 3030 
Scotch Kirk ( not dissenters ) Sunday, 60 


Infant Schools, not in connexion 
with the church :— 


Methodists. 
Jordan-street wet 2 240 
Brunswick-street ...0 ... 0... 100 
Leeds-street ond ee ‘Gas 80 
an 
Roman Catholics. 
Seel-street pee ne és 160 
Baptists. 
Circus-street ... 0... ... ibe 120 
Miscellaneous. 
Duncan-street a re by \ 150 
Quakers)... ... ‘ 
Stunhope-street =... ... ose 120 
Infants al 70 
Day and Sunday 4516 
Sunday S080 
Total 8316 
partial 


errors there may be, but not materially affecting the calculation as to the num- 
ber of scholars—not on the books, which is sometimes intentionally deceptive, 


but of scholars—bona fide attending the schools. 


The summary comparison 


will, on a superficial view, appear as follows :-— 


Church, day and Sunday, 5074; 
a majority to the church of 758. 


Dissenters, day and Sunday, 4316; giving 


sonar ns ait Ree 
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Church, Infant, 507 ; Dissenters, 970; giving a seeming majority to the 
Dissenters of 463. 
Church, Sunday, 890; Dissenters, Sunday, 3030; giving a seeming majo- 
rity to the Dissenters of 2140. 
otal Church, 6471; Dissenters, 8316; leaving a seeming majority to what 
are called Dissenters, of 1845. Even this seeming majority, however, will 
shortly be diminished by 1500, (the additional accommodation provided by the 
church,) and will, therefore, be reduced to 345. But let us examine how this 
seeming majority is made up. In the first place, the church day and Sunday 
schools are now 5581, and soon will be 7081. Those of the so called dis- 
senters, including Wesleyans, are only 5286. The church, therefore, now has 


‘a majority of 295, and in a few months will have a majority of 1795, in day 


and Sunday scholars, and the minority will be in Sunday schools alone. And 
of what is this seemingly dissenting majority composed? It is not composed 
of dissenters at all; for, of the day and Sunday dissenting schools, amounting 
to 5286, including infants, 1520 are Wesleyan Methodists, who repudiate the 
name of dissenters, all the Wesleyan ministers but one having signed the 
church declaration. The day and Sunday dissenters, then, are only 3766, 
including infants ; and of these there are 1200 in the so called Roman catholic 
schools, which admit all sects, and are supported by all denominations,—pro- 
testants, churchmen, and all, subscribing largely, and going to catholic balls 
for their benefit. Again, there are 500 miscellaneous children in the Duncan- 
street school, supported chiefly by Quakers ; 200 in the Scotch secession church 
school ; 200 in the Stanhope-street school, and so on. It is, therefore, a very 
groundless assertion that dissenters educate even the children that are claimed 
forthem. The children are not bond fide dissenters, and very many of the 
subscribers are churchmen. Again, of the Sunday scholars, with their defi- 
cient calculation, 1060 are Wesleyan Methodists, 830 mixed Methodists, and 
140 Christian Israelites! using our catechism; so that the number of bona 
fide Sunday school dissenters is reduced to about 1000; viz. 640 independents, 
and 360 baptists. This is the sum total of the majority of dissenting Sunday 
scholars over the church. 

And now, Sir, what is the conclusion that our political enemies draw from 
these untenable premises? is it that dissenters out-number us in scholars? 
Look to figures: aur day and Sunday scholars are now 5581, and soon will 
be 7081. Their’s, including the Wesleyan Methodists, who are not dissenters, 
only amount to 5286; and, excluding the Wesleyan Methodists, only amount 
to 3766 ; so that, in day and Sunday scholars, we now have a majority of 1815, 
and shall have a majority of 3315 in a very few months. Their Sunday 
scholars, to be sure, seemingly amount to 3030, and ours only to 890 ; giving 
them a nominal majority of 2140; but of this, 1060 are Wesleyan Methodists, 
830 mixed Methodists, a great proportion being Welch, and 140 Christian 
Israclites ; leaving but 1000 bona fide dissenting Sunday scholars to our 890, 
1. €. a majority of 110; and this I do not think is much to our disadvantage, 
when we consider how very ineffective a mere Sunday school education is. Again, 
is it meant to infer that the dissenters outdo us in liberality? I don’t wish 
to cast the slightest imputation upon their liberality, particularly that of the 
Quakers; but, before we admit this, we must ascertain who the persons are 
that support the dissenting schools. Look at the list of subscribers, and you 
will see the names of some of the wealthiest churchmen in the tewn, as I will 
admit you see the names of first-rate dissenters to some of the church schools. 
The dissenting schools not only admit all denominations, but are supported by 
all denominations. We go, it is true, upon the intolerant principle of requiring 
our children to go to church, on the cautious supposition that if we don’t re- 
quire this they will go nowhere at all, and forthis, amidst the vice and profli- 
gacy of a populous town, | cannot think we are to blame. For this leads me 
to a final but very important consideration as to what sort of an education is 
it, after all, that the children get in the schools. Because it is not education 
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per se that is valuable, but a religious education,—an education that will not 
fill their heads with empty notions and the oppositions of science, falsely so 
called, but make them good subjects and good Christians, and teach them not 
to join trades’ unions, and break the heads of those who will not, but to obey 
the laws, and submit to ordinances, to fear God and honour the king, to do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with their God. This we do; and I do not 
mean to say that the dissenters do not. The Liverpool dissenters are very 
liberal and very friendly to the church: they subscribe to our schools, and 
cheerfully pay our clergy, and deserve and have our respect and friendship. I 
institute no invidious comparisons; I give every man credit for good actions, 
and good intentions, whatever his creed may be ; I only write for truth’s sake, 
and not for strife or envy. I repeat again that I wish no other provoca- 
tion but that which shall provoke to love and good works. The dissenters and 
churchmen in this town have always walked together as friends, and I hope to 
God that no instigation of political incendiaries will ever avail to disturb their 
friendship. Trusting that the foregoing statements, though necessarily inac- 
curate with regard to some few of the minor computations, (it being very dif- 
ficult to avoid errors, owing sometimes to a wilful exaggeration in the returns,) 
will be found correct in the main, and afford a sufficiently accurate comparison 
of the numbers calculated in the church and dissenting schools, 


I remain your very faithful servant, Crericus. 
Liverpool, May 9, 1854. 


THE LAY DECLARATION.—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


On Tuesday a numerous deputation of gentlemen from the central Committee 
for the promotion and circulation of a declaration of the laity of the church 
of England, accompanied by Colonel Clitherow, T. G. Bucknall Estcourt, Esq., 
M.P. for the University of Oxford, H. Joshua King, Esq., Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, the Chairman, and R. W. S. Lutwidge, Esq., 
and John Pearson, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the Committee, waited upon 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury at his Palace, at Lambeth, with 
an address requesting permission to deposit in his Grace’s hands the original 
signatures to the declaration. Colonel Clitherow, after briefly stating the 
facts connected with the declaration, to which the signatures of upwards of 
230,000 laymen of mature age had been affixed, informed his Grace that 
an address, embodying the declaration, had already been laid at the foot 
of the throne, of which he begged to present him with a copy. Colonel 
Clitherow, then, after a few preliminary observations, read the address, which 
was to the following effect :— 


“TO THE MOST REV. WILLIAM, BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, LORD ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY, PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND AND METROPOLITAN, 


“ We, the undersigned, having been graciously permitted to lay at the foot 
of the throne our expression of the devoted attachment of the laity of the . 
church of England to her pure faith and worship, and her apostolic form of 
government, confirmed by the signatures of upwards of 230,000 male persons 
of mature age, are desirous to approach your Grace with our congratulations 
on this unparalleled demonstration of affection to the national church, afford- 
ing, as it does, the strongest evidence that the laity of the church of England 
feel in her maintenance an interest no less real and no less direct than her 
immediate ministers. 

*‘ In craving permission of your Grace to deposit the proofs of this feeling 
among the archives of Lambeth, to be there preserved with the other evidence 
of attachment to the church on the part of the clergy and laity already in your 
Grace’s hands, we gladly avail ourselves of the present occasion to assure 
your Grace of our hearty concurrence in those sentiments of veneration and 

Vou. VI.—July, 1834. M 
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affection for your Grace’s person and office, which have emanated from 
so many quarters, and which, we feel assured, are entertained by every friend 
of the national church. 

.“* That your Grace may long be preserved, by the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, to that church of which you are so distinguished a support and orna- 
ment, and may enjoy every earthly happiness, is the fervent prayer of your 
Grace’s dutiful servants.” (Here follow the signatures.) 


To this address his Grace was pleased to return the following answer :— 


‘‘ Gentlemen,—I receive your assurance of respect and kindness towards 
me, and of veneration for the office in which it hath pleased the Almighty to 
place me, with more than ordinary satisfaction; and I request you to accept 
my grateful acknowledgments of your zeal in the cause of the established 
church at a time when, in England and Ireland, and in all our colonial 
poasessions, it stands so much in need of defence against the machinations of 
enemies avowedly intent on its destruction. 

“ Amidst the perils which are multiplying around us, the clergy will derive 
the greatest encouragment to persevering exertion from these public professions 
of your devoted adherence to the church, and your implied approbation of the 
character and conduct of its ministers. While such are the sentiments of the 
wisest and best among our fellow-countrymen, we may look forward with hope, 
and, whatever may be the event of the hostility with which we are threatened, 
we shall find consolation in their sympathy, and in the consciousness of 
not being altogether unworthy of it. 

“ With great pleasure I take on me the custody of these important 
documents. They will be deposited among the archives of Lambeth, and will 
there be preserved as authentic memorials of your filial reverence for the 
national church, your attachment to her polity, her faith, and her formularies, 
and your deep sense of the blessings which, through the mercy of God, in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, are diffused, by her agency, through the whole of our social 
system.” 


LADYE CHAPEL, SOUTITWARK. 


June 21.—The Lord Bishop of Winchester presided at a meeting of the 
frieods and subscribers to the restoration of the Ladye Chapel, held in the 
venerable and beautiful structure which had been rescued from destruction. 
The Report of the committee was brought up, and read to the meeting. It 
detailed the proceedings attendant on the struggle for the preservation of the 
chapel; the successful result of the proceedings in Parliament; and the 
excellent restoration which had been effected by the skill and talents of 
G. Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. 

It was a matter of deep regret to hear that the committee have incurred a 
very heavy amount of expense beyond the sum subscribed by the public, 
liberal as the amount of the subscriptions—viz. 2634/. 2s., was,—the extra- 
ordinary expenses attending the contest in Parliament, and with a party in the 
parish, occasioned an increase of 1126/. 12s. 9d. beyond the above amount. 
The expense of restoring the chapel, 2500/., it appeared, had been paid by the 
committee ; and an earnest appeal was made to the public to come forward 
liberally, and enable the committee fully to discharge its engagements. 

It appeared from the speeches delivered that a gentleman, who stood for- 
ward with so much resolution and zeal in the cause of restoration, has 
advanced the necessary supplies to prevent the works of restoration from 
standing still. Such an example of individual disinterestedness ts deserving 
the most sincere praise. It is pleasant to add that more than 370/. was 
subscribed at the meeting. 

The Lord Bishop was supported by Lord Arden, the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county; and it was highly satisfactory to see two individuals of such 
exalted rank in the nation warmly supporting the associations which the pre- 
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servation of a building like the present must ever give rise to. Several 


Members of Parliament and other distinguished individuals, as well laity as 
clergy, were present.* 


A STATEMENT RESPECTING THE LECTURES AT PRESENT GIVEN 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, IN TRINITY 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Tue turn, which the controversy now so unfortunately agitating us has taken, 
compels me, after much reluctance, to come forward, in order to meet the 
statements which have been made on the subject of the Lectures given in 
books of the New Testament. 

[ feel imperatively called upon. For the last year I have been entrusted by 
my college with the undivided charge of giving these Lectures; the burden 
therefore of whatever blame may attach to their present state falls exclusively 
upon me. It may readily be supposed that the representations which have 
gone forth, and those too from my own college, have afforded me pain. But 
it is not to my purpose to add another remark on this. I shall lose no time 
in proceeding to a detail of facts. 

The subjects of the Lectures have been, The Diatesseron, and the Acts of 
Apostles. They have occupied between them all the period assigned to Lec- 
turing from October last until the approach of the Annual Examination in this 
month. The plan upon which f have gone has been the following :-— 

I have all along given all the information which | thought had reference to 
the text, not only in a Philological (under which term I include Antiquarian, 
Chronological, and Geographical), but also Doctrinal point of view; indeed I 
am at a loss to conceive how a Lecturer can proceed three leaves deep, either 
into a Gospel or into the Acts, without feeling himself called upon to give at 
least some intimation of the doctrines of the Divinity of our Lord and of the 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. 

I have never passed slightly over a passage because it was philologically 
barren, and paid no regard to what doctrine may be involved in it, as, accord- 
ing to the representatious which have been given, I should have done. On the 
contrary, many chapters, scarcely affording any opportunity for philological 
remark, have been subjected to careful canvass, verse by verse, because some 
important doctrine was involved in them, as John iii., or thought by some to 
be involved in them, as John vi,; to say nothing of the importance of every 
verse in itself. I hope that I need not add after this, that such passages as 
Matt. xvi. 18, &c., were not gone through without a remark of what has been 
built upon them. 

Nor have | so much as omitted to deliver my opinion upon such moral 
cases as have been variously viewed by various commentators and authors ; 
such as the desertion of Mark, the conduct of Gallio, the difference between 
Paul and Barnabas. In short, my endeavour throughout has been to bring to 
bear upon the text all the information of every kind which my knowledge and 
time for preparation could supply. 

Had the Lectures been carried no further than this, they would still have 
been of a totally different character from that which has been represented, 


* It is most earnestly to be hoped that all persons who have a feeling for the 
preservation of interesting works of art—all who wish to rescue the country from 
the shame of allowing the most beautiful specimens of our early architecture to go 
to decay for want of money to repair them—all who think barbarism a reproach, and 
meanness a disgrace to a nation—all, again, who are opposed to the low and radical 
feeling which induced a large body ‘of persons to wish for the destruction of the 
Ladye Chapel, because it was one ornamental to the national eburch, will stand 
forward in imitation of the Bishop and Lord Arden to assist the active and energetic 
committee, and make up the deficiency.— Ep. 
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But in addition to this examination of the text, | have put together and deli- 
vered formal dissertations, of which the following is an accurate list. Philology 
will hardly be said to be supreme here. 


1. Introductory, on the Canon of New Testament History of the Books and 
Authors which are the subject of Lectures. History of Hellenistic 
Greek. An account of Commentaries and Harmonies. MSS, VSS, 
EDD. Recommendation of Books. 

2. On the Logos. 

3. On the Temptation. : 

4. On ‘the Lamb of God.’ 

5. On the ‘ Son of God,’ ‘ Son of Man,’ ‘ Sons of God’ 

6. On Justification and Sanctification. Reference made to our Articles XI. 
XII. XII. 

7. On Election. Reference made to Article XVII. 

8. On Baptism. 

9. Cn Regeneration. 

10. On Confirmation. 

11. On the Eucharist. 

12. On our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, as to its proper place in the 
Gospel scheme. 

13. On the Nature and Application of Prophecy. 

14. On Miracles. 

15. On the Gift of Healing, with an explanation of James v. 13, &c. 

16. On the Demoniacs of the New Testament. 

17. On the Gift of Tongues. 

18. On the Nature of the New Testament as not containing a Code like the 
Old Testament, and yet containing all Doctrine necessary to Salvation. 

19. On the Lord’s Day. 

20. On Church Government. 


These were delivered, according as the most striking texts, to which they 
could be referred (and which indeed gave rise to them) presented themselves 
in the course of reading the subjects. Of course the greater number of them 
were appended to the Lectures on the Acts. 

This course just ended has been, in this respect of dissertation, a great en- 
largement of that of the preceding year, which was also an enlargement of its 
predecessor. As my leisure, arising from greater experience in the other subjects 
of Lectures, increased, I was enabled to employ more time in such studies and 
pursuits as have an intimate connexion with these Lectures. Their range has con- 
sequently been extended every year.* The greater degree in which it has widened 


* As it has been represented that Mr. Evans's present course is something 
new since last year, particular attention is requested to these two sentences in 
italics, Mr. Thirlwall speaks in his second pamphlet of one course of Lectures of this 
kind lasting only a fortnight. This surely must have been accidental. In the writer's 
time, about 20 years ago, the Lectures on St. Zuke alone occupied nearly a whole 
term. And he has the authority of a very distinguished scholar and divine, who was 
at Trinity from 25 to 30 years ago, for saying that he now feels constant reason to 
be thankful for the excellent Lectures of this kind then delivered by Mr. Young. 

Tt ought, indeed, especially to be explained, that the great difference between Mr. Evans's 
present and former Lectures is his embodying his remarks in the form of Dissertations. 
Nothing can be more probable or natural than that Professor Sedgwick, who has 
other occupations, is much absent from Cambridge, and has no connexion with the 
Tuition, might not have heard of this. It is much to be regretted that he should 
not have inquired what has been the nature and complexion of Mr. E.’s Lectures 
for very many years. It will give him pain to know, but it must be stated, that his 
hasty statement has done his own university very great injury, and lowered it extremely 
in the minds of a large body of most valuable persons, who know nothing of Cambridge 
but what they learn from him, whom they could not reasonably suspect of extreme 
inaccuracy. 
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this year has been owing to my being entirely relieved from the burden of the 
other Lectures, which pressed most severely upon the exertions requisite to 
give all the efficiency which | wished to these. I trust that at the end of this 
year, I shall deliver them into the hands of my successor as neither a subor- 
dinate nor the less effective part of our system of College Education. 


R. W. Evans, 


FELLOW AND TUTOR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


May 30th, 1834. 


DECLARATION OF TUTORS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Tus Rev. Connor Turrtwa tt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, having, in 
his Letter to the Rev. Dr. Turton, recently published, advanced statements 
which must produce the impression that the Colleges of Cambridge contribute 
either nothing to the religious education of their students, or something so 
insignificant as not to be worth taking into account (p. 19); that the main 
object proposed in lecturing on the New Testament in the several Colleges is 
not to convey religious instruction, but to communicate certain kinds of know- 
ledge which are not at all necessary to a Christian, but of which nevertheless, 
as a gentleman and a scholar, he should not be destitute (p. 27) ; and that in 
such College Lectures no doctrines are at present taught which can interfere 
with the principles of a dissenter, whatever those principles may be (p. 34) ; 

We, the undersigned, who in our respective Colleges are or have been en- 
gaged in lecturing on the New Testament, or on subjects connected with the 
study of Divinity, feel ourselves called upon publicly to deny the correctness 
of those statements so far as regards our practice and experience. 


R. W. Evans, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College 

F. W. Loprineron. B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Clare Hall 

H. H. Hueues, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College 
G. E. Corris, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall 
Tuomas Tuorp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College 

E. Bususy, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College 

T. Crick, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College 

R. Warerrizcp, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College 
Ronert Barrick, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College 
H. S. Hitpyarp, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. Peter’s College 
C. Tucker, M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. Peter’s College 
B. W. Beatson, M.A,, Classical Lecturer of Pembroke College 
J. F. Isaacson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College 
J. Hymert, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. 

J H. Evans, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. 


N.B.—The Gentlemen who Lecture on Divinity subjects in Caius, Trinity Hall, 
Corpus Christi, Magdalene, Jesus, and Sidney Colleges, have quitted Cambridge 
for the Vacation. 





REPORT. 





INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meeTINnG of this Society was held at their Chambers, in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday, the 16th of June; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury tn 
the chair. There were present—the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of 
London, Winchester, Chester, Hereford, Bangor, Carlisle, Chichester, and 
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Sodor and — J.C. Reeve, 'sq., Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, J.S. Salt, Esq., N. Con- 
nop, Jun., Esq., and others of the Committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards enlarging, by rebuilding, the 
chapel at Brentwood, in the county of Essex ; building a “chapel at Islington ; 
repewing and repairing the church at Broughton, in the county of Oxford ; 
building a chapel at nena ae in the parish of Ponteland, and county of 
Northumberland ; building a chapel at Feniscowles, in the parish of Blackburn, 
and county of lancaster . pense the chapel at Wombwell, in the county 
of York; increasing the accommodation in the church at East Langdon, in 
the county of Kent; enlarging the church at Bow, Brickhil, in the county 
of Bucks; building a gallery in, and new pewing the church at Evercreech, 
in the county of Somerset; enlarging, by rebuilding, the chapel at Nolton, in 
the parish of Coyty, and county of Glamorgan; enlarging the church at 
Highampton, in the county of Devon; building a church at Loughborough, 
in the county of Leicester; building a chapel at Holtye, in the parish of 
Hartfield, and county of Sussex ; building a chapel at Curdridge, in the 
county of Southampton; building a church at Stockton-upon-Tees, in the 
county of Durham ; enlarging the church at Welwyn, in the county of Herts ; 
enlarging, by rebuilding, the parish church at Huddersfield, in the county of 
York; enlarging the church at Preston Candover, in the county of South- 
ampton; enlarging the church at Chilvers Coton, in the county of Warwick ; 
building a gallery in the church at Dunchurch, in the county of Warwick ; 
enlarging the church at Street, in the county of Somerset; enlarging the 
church at Tarporley, in the county of Chester, 
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Two documents will be found elsewhere ; the first is the Irish Church 
Commission, on which it is not necessary to say anything, because all 
honest men are of one mind on it, and have- spoken distinetly and 
clearly.* When men, who have gone so far as Mr. Stanley and Sir 
James Grahain, feel themselves bound to stop here, and leave a 
government which can countenance such measures, all comment is 
unnecessary. ‘This only at least need be said, that the whole trans- 
action marks the progress of things most distinctly. When the most 
respectable members of a government quit it, it is plain that it has 
made a step downward, And when one inquires what the step is, the 
same truth appears more clearly ; for the commission implies that, 
under certain circumstances, the government will admit the confis- 
cation of church property. They who remember France, Mounier, 
Lally-Tolendal, &c. will find how exactly the course in the two 
countries is the same. 

Personal observation on the commissioners would be out of the ques 
tion, though the extreme youth of three or four, and the violent prine 
ciples avowed by several, are Common topics of conve! sation. Let 


* Had any necessity existed before, none could exist after Sir Robert Peel's most 
excellent speech. In days when reasoning and wit could avail, we should hear no 
more ofthe Commission after such a speech. 
against pressure from without ? 


But of what use are reasoning and wit 
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us rather consider these gentlemen as men of honour, whatever be 
their principles, and call on them to remember that, as men of honour, 
they are bound to endeavour to find out, not the truth only, but 
the whole truth, and that if any of them do hate an established church, 
or wish to destroy it, they will still remember that they are bound, on this 
occasion, not to attempt to establish their own view s, but to supply such 
a full view of facts as may enable others to judge ; that it is their busi- 
ness to call forward friends as well as enemies of the church to give 
evidence, and that if they do not discharge this part of their duty, 
though a government or a mob may protect them, they can have no 
protection from the reproaches of their own hearts and consciences, 

The other document is one of a different character,—the Lay Ad- 
dress to the Archbishop. ‘That to his Majesty. was given in the last 
number; but there was no time then to pay the tribute which is so 
justly due to the gentlemen to whose zeal, talent, and principle this 
strong declaration in favour of the church is owing. ‘To Colonel 
C litherow, Mr. King, Mr. Estcourt, as the chairmen, (and where can 
firmer and truer friends to all that is right be found?) and to Mr. 
Lutwidge and Mr. Pearson, the secretaries, the best thanks indeed of 
every true churchman are due. Mr, Wilks, in the House of Com- 
mons the other night, being sorely vexed at the number of parochial 
petitions poured in on behalf of the church, made the very reasonable 
complaint, that they were scantily signed, (that is, that if a parish 
consists of 150 householders, there are only 150 signatures to a peti- 
tion,) and the boast that the one petition, on behalf of the dissenters, 
contained more names than masses of them. Hashe a petition to which 
(after rejecting every doubiful signature, and by this rejection a very 
large number of genuine signatures) 230,000 names, principally of 
respectable householders, are attached ? 

The next matter for observation may be the language of the dis- 
senters with respect to the Lord Chancellor. They are obviously 
trying to see what effect the coarsest threats and abuse will have upon 
this learned person. A correspondent of the “ Christian Advocate”’ 
says, that “ he is to remember that the dissenters made him, and that 
they can unmake him.’ But the following paragraph is too curious 
to be omitted, and, as a specimen, will be sufficient. 


(From the Christian Advocate.) 


“ The dissenting community fix their eyes with intense interest on the con- 
duct of Lord Brougham respecting Lady Hewley’s charity. There can be no 
doubt whatever, that his lordship is most anxious to continue the charity to 
the unitarians, with whom he is on terms of the closest intimacy, and he has 
even admitted a unitarian minister to a seat with him on the bench ; but, finding 
the law to be too strong to enable him to accomplish that, he seeks to serve them by 
frightening and intimidating the Trinitarian dissenters into a compromise with 
them, by threatening to give it to the church of England. We are fully assured 
that the orthodox party will submit to no such dictation. It would be the 
compromise of a most vital principle ; and they had better give up the charity 
altogether, than yield to that. Will the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, in 
times like these, dare to give it to the church ?to deprive the poor dissenting 
ministers of the gospel, for whom it was undoubtedly intended, of a charity 
which they have exclusively enjoyed (except so far as the unitarians have mis- 
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applied it to their purposes) ever since it was first created, which is now one 
hundred and twenty-four years ago ?—to give it, indeed, to the state church, 
which is endowed with millions per annum of public property ?—to add to the 
excited feelings of hatred and detestation already entertained towards the 
political part of a state establishment! If he should do this, he will only 
accelerate the fall of that church, which is tottering already, by violating 
justice, and by uniting all hearts against this gormandising (!) hierarchy. His 
lordship has over and over again begged and entreated of the party concerned, 
to excuse him from presiding at the trial in his own court, by consenting to go 
at once to the House of Lords, where he would share the responsibility with 
other noble lords. Over and over again the relators have assured him that 
they are willing to comply even with these hard terms, but not so the defendants 
(the old unitarian trustees), who feel and know that they at least have no 
chance anywhere but before Lord Brougham ; and, consequently, they have 
as often flatly refused his recommendation, and insist on obtaining the deci- 
sion of their favourite judge. In this dilemma, to avoid deciding against the 
unitarians, his lordship is seeking fo force the orthodox into a compromise 
with them. Js this proper, dignified, and judge-like ? How came he to introduce 
the subject at all? If he must go out of his course, and speak of it when nothing 
was under discussion before him concerning it, why should he do so in the absence 
of the relators’ counsel, and in the presence only of counsel for the defendants ? 
If the property really belongs to the church, as he insinuates, why does he, 
keeper of conscience to the king, who is head of the church, seek to induce 
the claimants to compromise a charity, which it 1s pretended does not belong 
to them, but to the church! The Chancellor formerly professed great zeal 
and respect for the dissenters; but this was when he was struggling to get into 
power, and, by their aid, to get returned for Yorkshire, which served as a stepping- 
stone to the woulsack ; but, being on the woolsack, he seldom speaks of them but in 
terms of insult and opprobrium. What does he mean to insinuate, when he says 
the dissenters have no “‘ affection for the king”—s,hen he says it on the seat of 
justice, in open court, when they and their counsel are all absent ; though, even if 
they had been present, they would have had no right to be heard in reply? This is 
his language towards men with whom he once associated, and upon whose shoulders he 
has elevated himself into power! In this way he insults their best feelings. Is 
the noble lord simple enough to suppose for a moment that the dissenters are such 
fools as not to know that, by adopting his suggestion of sharing the charity with 
the unitarians, in order to stifle inquiry, having at this very time a decree of 
the vice-chancellor in their favour, which is not only unrepealed, but has been 
confirmed by the moral feeling of this kingdom (for there never was a cause 
of greater interest), they will virtually acknowledge that the property does 
belong to the church of England, which he knows they positively deny ?—that 
the very next year afterwards they may have a suit instituted by the bishops 
and clergy, to hand it over to the church? Abhorred be the thought of com- 
promising either with the church or with the unitarians! With a firm but 
steady step we trust the relators will proceed to obtain justice; and, if this 
property must be dealt out either tothe one or to the other of their opponents, 
to whom it undoubtedly does not belong, let it go, and let all England know, 
that the dissenters of England are a degraded caste, whose rights are not to 
be regarded in a court of justice, and whose presence is hateful to the first judge 
in the land. We beg to refer to our report of the extraordinary conversation 
between the Chancellor and the defendants’ counsel on Thursday last.* We 
promise to watch the progress of this cause.” , 


* On Wednesday “ the Lord Chancellor, before leaving court, addressing himself 
to Mr. Rolfe, one of the counsel in the appeal of the Attorney-General vr. Shore, 
asked whether it had ever occurred to any of the parties or their counsel that if they 
pressed this appeal in thiscourt or in the House of Lords, it might turn out in the end 
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All this is very curious. ‘The two famous bills of Pains and Penal- 
ties against the clergy were brought in by the learned Lord, imme- 
diately after a declaration in favour of the church, for reasons which 
he so fully and ingeniously explained. The dissenters obviously wish 
to force the learned Lord either to carry these bills, or to gratify them 
with some other modes of tormenting the clergy ! 

Although it is not to be supposed that the Chancellor will think of 
pressing his Pluralities and Non-residence Bills, now that it has been 
shewn how grossly his Lordship’s confidence has been abused by the 
person who drew them, it still seems of great consequence to point out 
some of the provisions of these bills in order to shew how necessary it 
is for the clergy to be alive to the matter. It was observed in the 
last number of this Magazine, that the Non-residence Bill, by sentene- 
ing the clergy never to be absent more than thirty days at once, would 
make them absolute prisoners, and prevent any man from going into 
the church who does not chuse to be kept to the performance of sacred 
duties by act of Parliament. But full justice was not done to the 
matter. For after the clauses in question comes, near the end of the 
bill, another (Clause 62), by which it is settled, that if a clergyman 
goes away for any time, lawfully or unlawfully, dong or short, in which 
one Sunday is included, and does not have a curate in his own or an 
adjoining parish to perform a// the ecclesiastical duties belonging to 
him, the bishop may appoint a curate! at such salary as the 
bill shall afterwards direct (which it never does!)!! That is to say, 
no clergyman, with double duty, shall ever be one Sunday away from 
home. The notion of engaging a curate for one Sunday is too pre- 
posterous; and a neighbour who has his own duty, cannot perform 
all yours and his own too! Then there is an especial torture provided 
by Clause 9—viz., that the absence is to mean absence from the house 
appropriated or to be appropriated; so that if a man, after being 
absent sixty days in one year, should sleep a night or two in a friend’s 
house, and an informer (to which amiable class of men it seems the 
especial aim of this bill to afford strong temptation) should know it, 


for the first heinous offence, the wretched incumbent’s whole income, 
and for the second, his living is forfeited ! 
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that the funds in the charity did not necessarily belong to either of the contending 
parties—either presbyterians or unitarians. He had read attentively the judgment 
of his honour, the vice-chancellor, and he came to the opinion on it that some very 
eminent individuals in the House of Lords, whose judgments would have great 
weight in the decision of the question in that House, were inclined to think that there 
was a great doubt on that point. It may, consequently, turn out that, if the parties 
persist in pressing the appeal, they may see the funds adjudged to belong to the 
crown. The House of Lords may call upon the Attorney-General to put in a claim 
for the crown and the established church. Mr. Rolfe admitted that this view of the 
ease had struck his clients, but he could not say in what light it was regarded by the 
other side. ‘The Lord Chancellor repeated, that the parties would do well to com 
sider what he had thrown out as a probable consequence of further litigation of the 
points in dispute. The religious opinions of the time were very singular and widely 
different from each other. Lady Hewley herself seemed to have been a person of 
very singular religious opinions, and it would be extremely hard to determine what 
was to be the creed of the godly preachers alluded to in the bequest; the parties had 
better give it their consideration,” 


Vou. VI.—July, 1834. N 
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But let us look at another ingenious way of vexing the clergy 
devised by the author of this bill. In any licence for non-residence, 
there are to be included a vast variety of minute particulars, many of 
them most difficult to ascertain. ‘The bishop’s secretary is to insert 
all of these, and if any error is found in any fact, matter, or thing, the 
licence is void. And so, if a wretched victim to disease is non-resident, 
under a licence for two years, and that licence contains one inaccuracy, 
over which he has no control, he loses his living for ever, and the 
bishop has no power to amend a licence as he had under the former 
Act! 

Again (Clause 30), if a bishop refuses licence, there is no appeal, 
as before, to the archbishops—a provision obviously inserted from 
regard to the liberty of the subject—and if a licence is once obtained, 
although years may have elapsed, and from change of circumstances 
it may be most improper to continue it, no bishop can revoke it—a 
provision as clearly inserted from regard to the good order of the 
church! And after this, (Clause 87) it is gravely asserted that no- 
thing in this actis to alter or abridge any powers which bishops would 
possess if the act had not been passed! 

But another provision is most satisfactory. If other clauses are 
unkind to the clergy, there is one which fully repays them. Will it be 
believed that this act directs, that in every parish where there is no 
house, or an unfit one (these parishes being near 4000, roughly speaking, 
in number), the bishop, inso many months after the act is passed, shall 
appropriate an house asa residence for the clergyman, to be considered 
as his residence during his life? Let the laity look to it, for some of them 
will be required to turn out of their houses forthwith, and resign them 
tothe clergy! Whatcan be the meaning of this wonderful provision ? 
What accurate knowledge of country parishes must the author of the 
bill have, when he conceives that suddenly, when this bill is passed, 
every one of them will have an house ready for the clergyman to walk 
in, and an owner of that house ready to walk out! 

Their lordships, the bishops, come off no better than the clergy. 
They are allowed only the same non-residence, except to attend on 
Parliament; and if Parliament happens not to be sitting when they 
are in London, because it is adjourned for a few days, all those days 
count as non-residence! The Bishops of Carlisle, Exeter, Durham, 
Chester, &c., will have a pleasant time of it. But there is one more 
exemption for the bishops. When away from their houses (for being 
in their dioceses the whole year round is of no avail, and will not save 
them froma single penalty, ) for a Visitation, that time is allowed them ; 
but if away for a Confirmation, which happens every third year, no 
allowance is made; so that if a bishop ofa large diocese confirms 
twice, it is pretty clear that his bishopric will be void! The Bishops 
of Chester, Lincoln, and Exeter, and the Archbishop of York, will, at 
least, be in no small danger. 

They who look at this bill to see how cathedrals will fare, 
will perceive that its result must be to make them fall an easy 
prey after a short time, by entirely destroying all the wholesome and 
salutary influence which the church gained in the neighbourhood of 
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every cathedral town, by the rank of the clergy, their hospitality, and 
the tone which they gave to the charities and other useful institutions. 
The bill allows no dignitary to reside more than one month,—repealing, 
by the bye (by that one direction), all the cathedral statutes in the king- 
dom, all previous acts, and setting aside the canons at once. No 
residence worth speaking of can be kept at the cathedrals, and they 
will consequently fall into insignificance and contempt, so that the 
way for their destruction will be prepared. 

‘There is a sort of consolation in being skilfully killed, if you are to 
be killed, but even that is too high an enjoyment for theclergy, for the 
executioner in this case does not know the commonest things belonging 
to the church. Listen to his enumeration of Heads of Houses—“ being 
warden, dean, provost, president, rector, &c.’’ ‘There is but one dean 
who is head of a house—viz., the Dean of Christ Church ; he is clearly 
of superior rank to any other, and it could not be out of personal 
disrespect to him that dean stands second. It is simply that the author 
of the bill imagines the dean of a college to be its head! (And with the 
same accurate knowledge he talks of a major canonry! Again, all séi- 
pendiary curacies are defined to be benefices, except lectureships ! and the 
stipendiary curacies described in this act!) His kindness to the said 
heads of houses is extreme. He will allow them to hold one living of 
not more than 100/. per annum, nor more than five miles from the 
University, knowing well that such livings cannot be had except 
rarely, and that no one could hold them without heavy loss if they 
were! Why not act openly, and at once prohibit them from holding 
any living at all? But curates are not more kindly used than bishops, 
heads of houses, and beneficed clergy. Ifa curate takes two Sundays 
holiday, without giving notice in writing to the bishop, he is mulcted 
six months’ salary ! 

Another ingenious device is in the 48th Clause, If the penalties of 
non-residence—viz., forfeiture of the whole year’s income—are sought 
for in a court, the bishop is to certify the reputed (/) annual value of the 
living, and if this is greater than the sum named in the annual returns, 
the victim is to forfeit the larger sum, unless he can peta: by evi- 
dence (.’ ) that the real receipts were not so large! And again, if the 
returns of the Church Commissioners (Clause 94) are once confirmed 
by the King in Council, the annual income there named is to be the 
sum forfeited by any non-resident bishop or clerk, though the see or 
benefice may have been lessened one-half in value! 

And after all these pains and penalties, the only provision of any 
value to the church—viz., that which gives bishops the power of ap- 
pointing curates when incumbents are negligent, is left, as if brieenie 9 
to injure the church, with the very verbal blunder by which the same 
provision in older acts is made of no avail! Indeed, a large portion 
of the bill seems made as much for the lawyers as against the clergy. 
That every clergyman who has an enemy, or lives near an informer, 
may spend half his life in the courts under this bill is clear on the face 
of it. And _ half of it is so lax in words, that the lawyers will be re- 
quired to interpret, and then to give their aid in court from one year’s 
end to another. 
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Let us now turn our eyes, for a moment, to the other of these ex- 
traordinary Bills—that relating to Pluralities—although so much was 
said on it in the last number, that little more is necessary now. But 
ene clause* was left unnoticed ; that, namely, relating to archdeacon- 
ries. Every one who knows any thing of the church has long felt that 
it would be of the greatest consequence to the good order of the church 
to endow the archdeaconries, (which, in almost every case, are worth 
only from fifty to one hundred pounds per annum, and many even 
less,) so as to make the office of archdeacon as efficient as ossible. 
Now the object of this bill must be ¢o destroy the office altogether; for 
it declares that only those archdeacons whose archdeaconry is worth 
less than twenty pounds, and who have no other preferment, shall be 
allowed to hold any living at all, and that within the limits of the 
archdeaconry ! Now, what is to become of the mass of the archdea- 
conries which are worth from fifty to one hundred pounds per annum, 
i. e. less than acuracy? ‘There are two or three which are of some 
value, i. e., 200/. or 300/. per annum. But even these could not be 
held by any clergyman, except a man of private fortune, under this bill. 
So that it will destroy the oflice at once, as a means of reforming the 
church! 

And now to say a few words on the Bill for the admission of Dis- 
senters into the Universities. Arguments from numbers are of no 
great value. But it may be worth while to mention, that the signa- 
tures to the Oxford declaration were near two thousand finally, and 
those to the two Cambridge petitions (which were necessarily closed 
within a limited time) amounted, in that limited time, to about thirteen 
hundred—that great attempts were made at Cambridge (a gentleman 
of high character and influence among the young men having gone 
down on purpose) to get up a petition among the under-graduates for 
the bill, and that they failed utterly, so that the scheme was aban. 
doned, while the under- graduates themselves got up a petition, signed 


by above eight hundred, against it, Such has been the unanimity of 


feeling among the clergy, that the Bishop of Gloucester stated, in 
presenting a petition from the archdeaconry of Gloucester against the 
bill, (nearly the whole of his diocese,) that erery clergyman, incum- 
bent or curate, by whomever preferred or patronized, (and there are 
three great whig lords with patronage and power,) and whatever his 
own politics, signed that petition. Among the sixty-three (or rather 
sixty) Cambridge petitioners, about thirty are clergymen. It might 
be a curious inquiry by how many of their brethren they would be 
joined. But another curious question arises with respect to that peti- 
tion. If the feelings and wishes of each of the petitioners were fully 
expressed, how many of them would sign the same petition? Mr. 
Thirlwall, for example, thinks there should be no chapel and no 
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* Really it is impossible to help wannabe the person employed by the Chancellor 
to draw these bills, after all one has seen. In clause 8, it is allowed to clergy who 
have cathedral preferment to bold one living of 1004 per annum, in addition to the 
house, garden, archard, buildings, and appurtenances. In such an enumeration why is 
glebe left out? If the living has ten or fifteen acres of glebe, it could not be held. 
To be sure it does not much signify, as no clergyman could take such a living at all. 
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compulsory religious instruction. Professor Sedgwick* fully expeets, 
it appears, that every thing as to chapel and lectures is to go on with 
the dissenters as it now does, so that all the fears of the bigoted party 
would turn out to be quite foolish under his arrangement. How 
much is it to be wished that the sixty had not petitioned simply for 
the admission of dissenters, but explained on what terms that admis- 
sion was to take place. Had this been attempted, to what number 
would the sixty have been reduced? But the Laity have also sent 
petitions in large numbers, and even those of strong political opinions 
have spoken very decidedly on this subject. Mr. M. A. Taylor ex- 
pressed his determination, in the House of Commons, to resist the 
measure ; and Mr. Sheppard, of Frome, has as publicly expressed his 
general disapprobation of the dissenters’ extravagant demands, and the 
necessity under which he feels himself of ceasing to support them,—a 
declaration which has already brought down threats of vengeance 
against him, 


® Mr. Selwyn is so fully able to defend himself and maintain his own ground, 
that it is quite needless to say a word on the painful controversy between him and 
these two gentlemen, Mr. Selwyn’s documents will have their weight with the 
country, whatever ingenuity may be used in explaining them away. And when in 
examination papers of four years, one hundred and thirty questions are produced on 
points of doctrine, it being confessedly a difficult and delicate matter to make ques- 
tions on doctrine prominent in an examination for honours, it will not be easy to 
persuade the world that the lecturers on the books, in which the examinations take 
place, contain little or no discussion of doctrine. One observation only shall be 
made, that if Professor Sedgwick corresponds anonymously with the Z'imes, he can- 
not have a right to complain of persons in controversy with him, not noticing such 
letters as his. 

It would have been far more agreeable to the writer not to say one word on another 
painful subject. But Mr. Spring Rice has thought proper to bring Mr. Thirlwall 
and the Master of Trinity before the public in a most unjustifiable manner. 
That the Morning Chronicle should, as it always does, disgrace itself by vulgar abuse 
(by the way, is the report about the writer of the articles in question true?) was 
very natural. Nor was one very much surprised at being asked by an pigs | 
liberal, whether the Master had any personal pique against Mr. Thirlwall, as suc 
notions are common with liberals ; but it was hardly to be expected that so respectable 
a gentleman as Mr. Spring Rice, coming, too, hot from Cambridge, where he had 
been warmly supported by some persons who could have given him exact information, 
though he may not have read Mr. Thirlwall’s pamphlet, should represent the Master 
of ‘Trinity’s calling on Mr. T. to resign, as a persecution for opinions. The Master 
never interfered, of course, with Mr. T.’s opinions as to the admission of dissenters, 
nor did he call on him to resign in consequence of them. But in his pamphlet 
Mr. T. expressed himself decidedly hostile to the whole system, as now practised, of 
compulsory attendance on chapel and lectures on religious —— and as the 
college means to persevere in that system, it was utterly impossible for things to go 
on, or discipline to be maintained, if a gentleman remained in office who had 
publicly declared his decided hostility to it, as every disorderly student could appeal, 
however unjustly, to Mr. T.’s opinion as justifying his non-attendance on chapel and 
lectures. 

P.S. As Mr.Spring Rice and the Cambridge election have been mentioned, it may 
be right to warn the reader against believing all the falsehoods in the papers as to 
the interference of the University against Mr. Rice. The Cambridge paper of 
this day (June 27th) contains full proof that the Liberals of the University com- 
menced the interference—that one of the Proctors, in his cap and gown, was first and 
foremost in the field, and that four Fellows of one college were most active in can- 
vassing for him. By the way, what is meant by the influence of property in elections ? 
Whenever it has any influence, the Liberals reprobate the thing as atrocious. 
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What is to become of the Bill itself, cannot now (June 26) be fore- 
seen. No friend to the church will of course have anything to say to 
altering it in committee, for the details of such a measure are com- 
paratively of little consequence. It is the principle against which every 
good man man should exert himself, while alterations in committee 
are an admission of tlie principle. But it will be curious to see how 
Mr. Wood will set about his own alterations in order to make the Bill 
work. At present it is a beautiful specimen of suicidal legislation. 
The clauses fight marvellously amongst themselves, and, perhaps, if 
the universities were true to themselves, little harm to anything or 
anybody (except Mr. Wood’s character for common sense) could 
accrue from passing the Bill just as it is, as the fourth and third 
clauses are so directly opposed to one another, that it would be next 
to impossible to act upon them, if all colleges steadily refused to do 
any-thing but what the law compels. 

With respect to books and pamphlets, the war seems nearly to 
have ceased. But there is one which appeared at the early part of 
June, to which attention cannot be too much directed. Mr. Whewell 
felt himself under the painful necessity of replying to parts of Mr. 
Thirlwall’s pamphlet, and pointing out the true and proper grounds 
for introducing any thing like authority or compulsion in religious 
education. In effecting this object, he has treated the matter with a 
depth and a range of thought, and with a temper which make his book 
of the highest value, not only as an effective reply to an adversary, 
but as a philosophical view of education ; and he closes the pamphlet 
with an eloquent and dignified expression of feeling towards the 
church, which does equal honour to his head and his heart.* 

New arguments have been as scarce as new books; but the Lord 
Chancellor put an old one in the best possible shape last week. In de- 
fending the London University, he stated that one of its patrons and 
founders was a Jew ; another, a dissenter ; a third, a churchman ; and 
a fourth, something else. Attempts were made to arrange a system 
of religious education with due regard to the opinions of these parties, 
but it was found impossible, says the learned Lord, to do so, and con- 
sequently all attempts to introduce religion were abandoned. Could 
the arguments for refusing to give dissenters any part or lot in the Uni- 
versities be more happily or more powerfully illustrated ? 

The Tithe Bill has been well commented on by a Dorsetshire cler- 
gyman, and some extracts had been marked out for insertion here. 
But space is wanting, and of course the bill cannot possibly be carried 
this year. 

Why has no one sent to the Magazine such a notice as was 
befitting of the glorious display of feeling at Oxford at the Instal- 
lation? ‘They who are condemned to read the Times and the 
dissenting papers will perhaps form the best idea of the good which 
has been done by that display of feeling, by the mixture of malignity 
and fear which it has produced, and which breaks out in every 
possible way in these papers. 
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* Since that, Mr. Whewell has printed a second reply to Mr 
but it has not vet reached the writer. 


» Thirlwall’s answer. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral ..........:ccccecseceeeeeeceenees June &. 

Bishop of Chichester, Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn ...........ccceseeeeeee ees June 22, 

Bishop of Carlisle, St. George’s Church, Hanover -square ......006: June 22. 

DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Bailey, John...«..0....5. B.A. Catharine Hall Camb. Norwich 
Bazely, Fras. Ley ...... B.A. Queen's Camb. Chichester ° Ely 
Bull, Alfred Nicholas... s.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Bullen, John...... sccccce BAe St. Peter's Camb. Norwich 
Cartwright, R. Belton. s.a. Queen's Camb. Carlisle Bristol 
Chichester, Charles ...... s.c.u. Downing Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Clutterbuck, Henry...... Ba. St. Peter's Camb. Chichester 
Cogan, Lewis Rew....... B.a. Catharine Hall Camb. Norwich 
Dalton, John Neale..... Bea. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Day, Henry Thomas... s.c.t. Clare Hall Camb. Norwich 
Dobson, Robt. Steward s.a. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Edmonstone, Chas. W. s.a. Christ Church Oxford Norwich 
English, Charles......... Bea. ‘Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Exton, Richard......... R Queen’s Camb. Norwich 
Godfrey, William ....... BA. Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Herring, H. L. W....... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Hill, John Harwood... B.a. St. Peter's Camb. Carlisle —— Peterboro’ 
Hodges, Henry ......... BA. University Oxford Chichester 
Kell, William ............ B.A. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle Durham 
Kinsman, Richard BB... s.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Carlisle ——— Exeter 
Law, Hon. W. T....... mM.a. St. Peter’s Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Mackenzie, W. Bell.... B.a- Magd. Hall Oxford Carlisle ——. Bristol 
Mills, Johnn.......sseeeeee z.A- Pembroke Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Molineux, W. Hardman m.a. Clare Hall Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Morgan, William........ Bea. Wadham Oxford Carlisle —— Llandaff 
Oliver, Wm. M......000- M.A. St. Peter's Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Owen, Edward .......... M.A. Worcester Oxford Carlisle Rochester 
Pelham, Hon. J. T.... 3.4. Christ Church Oxford Chichester 
Rawlings, Edward...... LL.B. ‘Trinity Camb. Carlisle York 
Shorting, Charles ....... B.A. St. Peter's Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Sterling, John.........+ - BA. Trinity Hall Camb. Chichester 
Steventon, E. Horatio. m.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Todd, Jas. Frederick... m.a. Trinity Camb. Carlisle Exeter 
Tuck, Wm. Gilbert.... pa. Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Vaux, Bowyer.....0+0+. Bea. Trinity Oxford Norwich 
Visme, Louis de......... BA. Balliol Oxford Chichester 
Whiting, Walter John. n.a. Magdalen Camb. Chichester B.& W. 
Whytt, James............ BA. St. Edm, Hall Oxford Carlisle Bristol 
Williams, William...... B.A. Jesus Oxford Carlisle St. David's 
Wyatt, Chas. Percy..... aa. Christ Chureh Oxford Norwich 
PRIESTS. 

Baily, Wm. Perceval... p.a. Clare Hall Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Barrow, G. Stammers. m.a. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Beevor, M. B.......00000. s.A. Pembroke Camb. Norwich 
Blakesley, Joseph Wm. m.a. Trinity Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Brooke, William ........ B.A. King's Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Edgar, Edw. Raikes... m.a. Downing Camb. Carlisle —— Norwich 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Edgell, Harry.........++. na. St. John's Camb. Norwich 
Edwards, John Francis 3.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Errington, John Rich.. 3.a. Worcester Oxford Norwich 
Evezard, George......... n.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Eyres, Charles........ oe BA. Cates Camb. Norwich 
Gaskin, Thomas......... B.-A. Jesus Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Good, Thomas............ BA» Queen's Camb. Norwich 
Groves, Wm. Kynaston s.a. Christ's Camb. Norwich 
Hailstone, John......... B.A» Trinity Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Hymers, John........00.. M.A» St. John’s Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Johnson, Wm. Cooper. 3.a. Merton Oxford Chichester 
Kent, Charles............ 8.C.t- Queen's Camb. Norwich 
Kirkpatrick, James..... m.a- St. Peter's Camb. Norwich 
Langshaw, George....... M.A. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Light, H.W. M......... - B.A. University Oxford Carlisle —— Bristol 
Ludlow, Arth. Rainey. 8.a. Oriel Oxford Carlisle Bristol 
Lumsden, Henry Thos. B.a. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Merivale, Charles ....... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Otley, Lawrence......... B.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
CGR SOM. cccccomeccces B.A. Queen's Camb. Norwich 
Parson, Richard......... B.A. Magd. Hall Oxford Chichester 
Poole, Thomas Eyre... B.a.  Magd. Hall Oxford Carlisle Bristol 
Pound, William ......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Rangeley, Wm. Dixon. m.a. Queen’s Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Reeve, John William... sa. = Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Reynolds, Jas. Jubilee. Bea. Queen's Camb. Norwich 
Ridley, Thomas.......... B.A. Magd. Hall Oxford Norwich 
Selwyn, Geo. Augustus na. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle Fly 
Smith, Henry.........++. B.A Pembroke Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Steel, Thos. Henry..... m.a. Trinity Camb. Carlisle Ely 
Vincent, William ....... wa. Christ Church Oxford Chichester 
Wright, Cecil Lukin... n.a. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Yate, Charles ........000. M.A. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 





The Archbishop of York intends to hold a general Ordination at Bishopthorpe, on 
Sunday the 3rd of August. Candidates are to send their papers on or before the 18th 
July, and to appear at the palace personally, by ten in the morning of the 3lst. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


ssogeeaeinnsies Minor Canon of Ely Cathedral, and Master of the Gram- 
mar School. 


Browne, Chas. Howman, A Surrogate for the Diocese of Norwich. 

Clarke, Henry ........0.. Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 

Cole, George ..........0008. Chaplain of St. George's, Claine, near Worcester. 

Ellis, John, V. of Wootten Warren, Rural Dean of the Deanery of Warwick. 

Goodchild, C. W........... Second Master of Yarmouth Grammar School, Norfolk. 

Kempson, W. Brooke.... Afternoon Lecturer at St. Andrew's, Newcastle. 

oe ee Master of the Free Grammar School at Old Malton, 
Yorkshire. 

Marsh, William, Minister of St. Thomas's, Birmingham, a Surrogate for the Diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Menteath, G. W.S........ Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Caithness. 

Parry, Thomas, of Cirencester, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Gloucester. 

Patteson, W., R. of Shaftesbury, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Bristol. 


Bright, J. H 


Roberta, J. P......ccccrvee Reader of St. Mary's Hospital, Chichester, Sussex. 

Stone, Thomas............. Theological Tutor at the Clerical College, St, Bee's, Cum- 
berland. 

Sutton, Robert ............ Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Mansfield. 


Vyvyan, T. H., of Penzance, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter. 
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PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allen, W. M....... Wormegay P. C. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Ashfield, C. R. ... Burgate RK. Suffolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 
—. { East Wretham w. Noefall “own . Se 
Atkinson, T. D.... ) West Wretham R. , Norfolk Norwich W. Birch, Esq. 
Belcher, G. P. .... Butterton P. C. Stafford 
Brown, Richard... Southwich V. Northam. Peterboro’ Walter Lynn, Esq, 
Browne, Chas. H. ; 5 ara St. Ams? Norfolk Norwich On his own petition 
Clarke, Henry...... Northfield R. Worces. Worcester G. Fenwick, Esq. 
er % Stow P. C. and 0 ae ei!) te wi oof ; 
Clavering, John ... ) Wimbotsham R. § Norfolk Norwich Sir T. Hare, Bart, 
Creyke, Stephen... Wigginton R. N. York ) = sy oom (1 Lord Chancellor 
Eckersall, Chas.... Farnborough R. Hants Winchest. G.H.Sumner, Esq. 
me) : { Runeton Holme R. ? ers f Rev. E. Edwards, 
Edwards, F. J.... } w, South Runcton R. { Norfolk Norwich L of Lynn 
Gorton, Robert .... Baddingham R. Suffolk Norwich  Onhisownpetition 
Greenlaw, Wm.... 7 “aeons a hapel, Sussex Chichester Onhis own petition 
Harris, P. B....... Dean R. * cme Peterboro’ Earl of Cardigan 
Hodges, R........... Langford V. Berks Oxford Rev. J. W. Peters 
: 7 — . {P. of D.& 2H. D. Barnard, 
Hotham, Edwin... South Cave V. I}. York 2 C.of York§ Esq. 
oa i \ Farlsheaton St. Pet. » we we { Rev. J. Buekworth 
Hewgill, Joseph... > Cc. W. York York ) V. of Dewsbury 
Jarratt, R. ......05. Luddenden C. W. York York \ neni C. Musgrave, 
? ~~ =V. of Halifax 
Janes, D........006 Cadoxton R. Glamorg. Llandaff C.H. Leigh, Esq. 
+s — Yaxham R. w. My > +a § Mrs. Maria Doro- 
Livius, Hen. Sam. Widnes ‘ Norfolk Norwich thy Johnson 
Coddenham V. er. the R. M. Leake, an 
Longe, Robt....... Chapel of Crowfield - Suffolk Norwich of Woodhurst, 
) ann. \ others 
; | §St. Bartholomew's 2 ” . § Rector of St. Mar- 
Nuns, — 000. U Chapel, Birmingham 4 Warwick Lich. & C. d tin’s 
Ann. to Reetorsh. 
Perkins, William.. Twyford P. C. Bucks Lineoln of Lincoln Coll., 
i Oxford 
ee St. Michael's Chapel, } { Dr. Richards, V. 
Rameey, Sept. F. Burleigh-st., Strand | Middlesex London 2 of St. Martin's 


W. Raymond, Fsq. 
Robinson, Francis 


Seonectield R. Oxford Oxford D. of Marlborough 
Seawell, H. W. 


L.. Berkhampstead R. Herts Lincoln Marq. of Salisbury 
Kinworton R. w. ) 
Chapels of Gt Alne > Warwick Worcester Bp. of Worcester 
and Weethley ann. \ 


\ 
ot 
Raymond, Wm. F. +R Stockton-upon- Terne Worcester Hereford 
Seyinour, crt 


Skinner, W. Jones Whitfield R. Northam. Peterboro' $™ Octicd College, 
Stonhouse, H...... Alton Barnes R. Wilts Sarum New Coll., Oxford 


Tayler, H. Joseph Upton-on-Severn R. Worcest. Worcester Bp. ot Worcestér’ 


. ’ > . , . 
Taylor, James...... j a s P.C. New- Northum. Durham Vic. of Newcastle 
Tate, W. B......... Nether Wallop V. Hants  Winchest. 
Townley,Jonathan Steeple Bumstead V. Essex London The King 
Wingfield .¢R. Hall & E. Mux- 
ingfield, FE. O... Market Overton R. Rutland Peterboro 
low, keqrs. 


Erratum.—‘The insertion of the name of the Rev. J. Berry to Nantwich R., 
Cheshire, Chester, ( Lord Crewe, patron, ) in last month's No., is void of ivundation. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Beauchamp, Brian —— R. and } Somerset B. and W. Miss Wood 
ithypool C, 
Chambers, John... Little Stainton Northum. 
Chaplin, William, Hylton, near Sunderland 
Curteis, Edward... Rettendon Essex 
er a mee R. Sussex Chichester Bp. of Chichester 
YrUASvvvwee D9 & Leatherhead V. Surrey Winchest. D.&C.of Rochester 

Dealtry, William. Wigginton R. N. York = = 9 ¢ Lord Chancellor 
Hand, John S...... Dunton Wallet R. Essex London King's Coll., Camb. 


Hopkinson, John. Market Overton R. Rutland Peterboro’ } R. Hall & E. Mur- 
low, Esqrs. 


Preb. of Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Johnson, Maurice ; 


Moulton V.& C. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. M. Johnson 

Lewis, Morgan.... Great Sampford V. Essex London E. Hervey. Esq. 
> 
Lloyd, Richard... Midhurst R. Sussex Chichester 4 as - en, ™ 
Mills, William, Fellow of Magdalen Coll., Oxford 
Monkhouse, Edw. } Barningham R. and Vy. ork Chester Lord Chancellor 
Brignall V. 

Pooley, Thos....... Illogan R. Cornwall Exeter Ld. de Dunstanville 
Smith, Augustus.. Medstead Hants 
Squire, John....... Beauchampton R. Bucks Lincoln Caius Coll., Camb. 


Stevens, Brook Bridges, Chap!ain to the Forces, and Lecturer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Montreal, Lower Canada 


Sutcliffe, Thos. .... Luddenden P. C. W. York York Vic. of Halifax 

Okehampton V. Devon Exeter A. Saville, Esq. 
Tanner, Robert ... ) & King's Nympton R. Devon Exeter ; se South. 
Ward, R. KR. ...... posite oa wonde ser ‘ ‘ Derby L.& Cov. Lord Chancellor 
Wells, Chas. ....... Beeding C Sussex 


Wheeler, William. } ricer E. York York Sir J. Clarges, Bt. 
Minor Canon of Norwich Cathedral 
Wittingham, Paul ? Martham V. Norfolk Norwich D.&C. of Norwich 


& Baddingham RR. Suffolk Norwich Rev. R. Gorton. 


ie 
SCOTLAND. 


The King has been pleased to present the Rev. Edward Hume to the church and 
parish of Pitsligo, in the presbytery of Deer and shire of Aberdeen, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Alexander Farquhar. 

The King has also been pleased to nominate, present, and appoint the Rev. Alexander 
Clarke to be First Minister of the church and parish of Inverness, in the presbytery 
and county of Inverness, the same being void by the death of the Rev. Thomas Fraser, 
late First Minister thereof. 

The Rev. W. Stewart Marting has been appointed to the church of Kirktown, Rox- 
burghshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. Adam Laidlaw ; patron, the King. 


— 
IRELAND. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Cashel has presented the Prebend of Seskenan, in the 
diocese of Lismore, vacant by the death of the Rev. Henry Archdall, to the Rev. 
Richard Jones Hobson, bis Grace's Vicar-General of the said diocese. 

The Rev. Annesley Gore, Vicar of Mungret, has been presented to a Minor-Canon- 


ship in Kildare, vacant by the death of the Rev. Ralph Dillon. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. vy 


The Lord Bishop of Ferns has appointed the Rev. John Charters to the Curacy of 
Enniscorthy ; the Rev. Joseph Keatinge to Ballyhuskard; and the Rev. Richard 


Hobart to the Curacy of New Ross. 


The Venerable Dr. Verschoyle, Bishop of Killala, died on Tuesday the 15th inst., 
in the 85th year of his age. His Lordship is the third Prelate of the Church in Ireland 


who has died within the last twelve months. 


The vacant See is to merge into the 


diocese of Tuam, under the Irish Church Temporalities Act. 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, May 31, 1834. 


On Monday last, Mr. Abraham Whyte Baker, 
a Blount Scholar of Trinity College, was elected 
a Scholar of that Society, on the Old Founda- 
tion; and Mr, John George Hicklev, a Post 
Master of Merton College, was elected a Blount 
Scholar, in the room of Mr. Baker. 

Yesterday, the following gentlemen were 
elected Scholars of Corpus Christi College :— 
Mr. Rogers, Somerset ; Mr. Marshall Com- 
moner of Oriel College, and son of the Rev. 
Marshall Hacker, of Iffley, Oxford; and Mr, 
Andrews, Kent. 

The subject of Dr. Ellerton’s Theological 
Prize, for which compositions are to be sent 
to the Registrar, in a sealed cover, on or before 
the Wednesday in Easter week next, is as 
follows:—‘* The Death of Christ was a pro- 
ape ng Sacrifice and a vicarious Atonement 
or the Sins of Mankind.” ‘The subject above 
stated, as appointed by the Judges, for an 
English Essay, is proposed to members of the 
University, on the following conditions, viz.— 
I. The candidate must have passed his ex- 
amination for the Degree of B.A. or B.C.L. 
II. He must not on this day (May 29) have 
exceeded his twenty-eighth term. III. He 
must have commenced his sixteenth term 
eight weeks previous to the day appointed for 
sending in his Essay to the Registrar of the 
University. In every case the Terms are to 
be computed from the matriculation inclusively. 

In a Congregation holden on Wednesday 
last, the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—J, B. Deane, Fel- 
low of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—W. B. Pusey, Oriel Col- 
lege, grand comp. ; W. H. Lushington, Oriel ; 
Rev. R. V. Pryor, Balliol; T. Tancred, Fel- 
low of Merton ; Rev. J. Robertson, Scholar of 
Pembroke ; E. Cockey, Fellow of Wadham ; 
J. B. Dyne, Fellow of Wadham ; Rev. W. H. 
Bloxsome, Fellow of Wadham ; J. Fisher, Fel- 
low of Exeter; Rev. C. L. Cornish, Fellow of 
Exeter; Rev. T. Davies, Jesus; Rev. R. H. 
Harrison, Trinity; J. K. Stubbs, Scholar of 
Worcester. F 

Rachelors of Arts—T. R. Brooke, St. 
fary Hall; J. B. N. Heard, St. Mary Hall; 
C. Hoskyns, Balliol. 





PARDO Oe 


Yesterday, the University Prizes were ad- 
judged as follows :— 

CHANCELLOR'S Prizes.—Latin Verse. — 
“Cicero ab exilio redux Romam ingreditur.” — 
Mr. Arthur Kensington, Scholar of Trinity 
College. 

English Essay.—‘ The Influence of the 
Roman Conquests upon Literature and the Arts 
in Rome.”—Mr. Joseph Anstice, B.A., late 
Student of Christ Church. 

Latin Essay.—“ De Provinciarum Roman- 
arum administrandarum ratione.”” Mr. Robert 
Scott, B.A., Student of Ch. Ch., Craven Scho- 
lar, and Dean Treland’s Scholar. 

Sir Roger Newpicate's Paize.— English 
Verse.—* The Hospice of St. Bernard.”’— 
Mr. Joseph Arnould, Scholar of Wadham 
College. 

Ashmolean Socicty, May 30.— Roundell 
Palmer, Feq., B.A., of Trinity College, was 
elected a Member. It was announced by the 
Secretary, that the next meeting of the British 
Association for the advancement of Science, is 
fixed to take place at Edinburgh, commencing 
on the 8th of September. A paper, by J. 
Duncan, Fsq., D.C.L., was read, on Order in 
Nature. An anonymous paper was read, on 
certain ocular phenomena. A paper was read 
by Mr. Black, on certain ancient meteorologi- 
cal observations preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum. The President announced the ad- 
journment of the ordinary Meetings for the 
Long Vacation. 

une Tth. 


The following are the Classes in Disciplinis 
Math. et Phys: — 

Crass L.—Abraham, T. E., Commoner of 
Balliol ; Barnwell, E. L., Commoner of Balliol ; 
Burrow, T.C., Commoner of Queen’s ; Gough, 
H., Scholar of Queen's; Winthrop, B. E. 
Commoner of Wadham. 

Crass 1].—Davies, E., Scholar of Jesus. 

Crass Ill.—Twining, A., Commoner of 
Oriel. 

Crass [V.—Hall, W., Commoner of Se 
Edmund Hall; Sugden, H., Commoner of St. 
Alban Hall; Taylor, T., Commoner of Mag- 
dalen Hall; Turner, G. E., Commoner of 
Magdalen Hall. 

A. Nearer, 
H. Reywxowps, 


examiners. 
G. H. S, Jownson, j 
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The number in the first and second Classes 
at the late examinations was 25. Of these, 
there were six of Balliol, four of Queen’s, three 
of Christ Church, three of Exeter, two of 
Trinity, and one each of Wadham, Brasennose, 
Magdilen, Saint John's, Jesus, Corpus, and 
Lincoln. There was no double First Class. 

We find that the anticipations which have 
been so frequently expressed, are upon the 

iut of being realized; the names of those 
Eteatiees of Convocation and Bachelors of 
Civil Law, who have individually, by their 
signatures, as well as corporately, by petitions 
to Parliament, expressed their deliberate judg- 
ments against Mr. Wood's measure, have 
nearly reached 2000. 


Ou Monday last, Mr. Roundell Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of Trinity College, was elected Eldon 
Scholar. The annual value of this Scholar- 
ship is 200/, for three years. In 1831, Me. 
~~ soe gained the Chancellor's Latn Verse 
Prize, “ Numantia ;’’ in 1832 he was elected 
Dean Ireland's Scholar; the same year he 


gained the Newdigate Prize Poem, * Stafla;”’ 


and at the examimations in May last he was 


placed in the first class in Literis Humanior- 
thus. 


On Monday last, Mr. James Elliot, Com- 
moner of Wadham College, and Messrs. Collis, 


Lloyd and Piggott, were elected Postmasters of 
Merton College. 


On Monday last, Mr. Robert Milman, Com- 


moner of Exeter College, was elected Scholar 
of that Society. 


On Tuesday last, Mr. William Beadon Heath- 
cote, of New College, and Alfred Menzies, B.A., 
of Trinity College, were admitted actual Fel- 
lows of their respective Societies. 


On Thursday last, Henry Gough and Thomas 
Bailey Levy were elected Taberdars on the 
Old Foundation at Queen's College ; on the 
same day, George Levy, Robert Robinson, 
John Fearon, and Richard Newton, were 
elected Scholars on the s»me Foundation; and 
on Saturday last, Staniforth Cattley, Robert 
Robinson, Johu Waller, Alfred Brown, and 
Arthur Hogarth, were elected Lady Hastings’ 
Exhibitioners at Queen's College. 


In a Congregation holden on Tuesday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred : — 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. B. Penny, 
Brasennose, grand comp. 

Masters of ArtsJ. W. Henley, Magdalen, 
grand comp. ; Rev. H. Drummond, Balliol, 
grand comp. ; Rev. C. G. Davies, St. Mary 
Hall; C. Turner, University; Hon. W. H. 
Spencer, Christ Church; Rev. J. Dobson, 
Queen's; Rev, J. C. Wynter, St. John’s; 
Rev. S. Cotes, Wadham. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. F. Collins, Univer- 
sity, grand comp. ; C. J, Champnes, St. Alban 
Nall; H. Rogers, University ; J. P. Taylor, 
Christ Church ; V. Kuighiley, Christ Chureb : 
J. RR. Quermby, Lincola , J. Brereton, New 
College ; T. BW. Methuish, Exeter; H. Peake, 
Jesus; H. H. Bastard, Wadham. 
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THE INSTALLATION. 


The following list of degrees, conferred during 
the late Encasma, may be relied on as authentic. 
‘Those lists that have hitherto appeared in the 
public papers are very inaccurate, as they in- 
clude several Noblemen and Gentlemen whose 
names were, indeed, approved by the Chancellor 
and Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors, 
and some of whom were even proposed in and 
agreed to by the Convocation, but who were 
themselves, owing to illness or accident, pre- 
vented from attending during the ceremonial. 
Such were Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, the 
Right Hon. Henry Pierrepoint, the President 
of the Royal Acadamy, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
Col. Conolly, Col, Wood, Capt. Yorke, Mr. 
Westmacott, &c. 


HONORARY DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Admitted June 1\O—Uis Excelleney Baron 
Dedel, Minister Plenipotentiary from the King 
of the Netherlands, &e. ; His Excellency Count 
Matoushevitz, late Plenipotentiary from the 
Emperor of Russia; His Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, K.T. ; His Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, K.G. ; Most Noble the Marquis of 
Salisbury ; Most Noble the Marquis of Bute ; 
The Right Honourables, the Earl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham, Earl of Warwick, K.T. ; 
Earl De-La-Warr, Earl of Rosslyn, G.C.B, 
Rarl of Wilton, Earl of Brownlow, Earl of 
Falmouth, Lord Granville Somerset, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B., Lord Francis 
Egerton, Vise. Strangford, G.C.B., Lord 
Burghersh, Sir J. Vaughan, Knt., Ju of 
the Common Pleas; Sir J. Allan Park, Kat., 
Judge of the Common Pleas; Sir J. Scarlett, 
Kat., King’s Counsel. 

Admitted June 11—The Right Honourables, 
the Earl of Clanwilliam, Lord Norreys, M.P. 
Viscount Mahon, Viscount Encombe, Lord 
Arthur Hill, Lord Monson, Lord Bagot, Lord 
Rodney, Lord Montagu, Lord Teigameouth, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Stuart de Rothsay, 
G.C.B., Lord Wyanford, Lord Templemore ; 
General Sableucoff ; Rt. Hon. Thomas Parker ; 
Rt. Hon. C, Arbuthnot; Rt. Hon. Henry 
Goulbourn, M.P.; Rt. Hon. Sir R. H. Vivian, 
Bart.; Rt. Hon. George R. Trevor, M.P.; 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone ; Hon. Francis 
Spencer. 

Admitted June 1\3—Right Hon. the Ear) of 
Dartmouth; Right Hon. Viscount Cole ; 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B.; Sir 
John Osborn, Bart. ; Sir Charles Morgana, 
Bart. ; Sir Charles Knightley, Bart. ; Sir John 
Dean Paul, Bart.; Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. ; 
Col. Sir William Gomm, K.C.B.; Sir Chas. 
Wetherell, King's Counsel. ; Wm. F. L. Stone., 
Esq., High Sheriff for the County of Oxford; 
Alexander Baring, Esq., M.P. ; James Buller, 
Kast, Esq. ; Edward Thos. Foley, Eaq., M.P. ; 
Charles Ross, Esq., M.P.; Wm. rar 
Cartwright, Esq., M.P.; Thomas Duffield, 
Esq., M.P.; Col. Alexander Perceval, M.P. ; 
Lieut. Col. Thomas Moody; Bartholomew 
Frere, Esq.; John Fleming, Esq. ; Evelwn 
John Shirky, Esq.; Charles Scott Murray, 
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Key ; Wm. Barge, Esq,, M.A.; John Gibson. 


Lockhart, Esq., B.C.L.; James L. Kmight, 
ah re Counsel ; William Stevens, Esq., 
M.D.; John Kobt. Hume, Esq.. M.D.; 
Richard Jenkins, Lsy.; David Wilkie, Esq., 
R.A. ; Edw. Blore, Esy., Architect. 

Early in the morning of Tuesday, the 10th, 
being the first day of the Encmnia, the 
following admissions ad exndem took place :— 

The Right Rev. George Henry Law, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, of Queen's 
College, Cambridge ; Right Rev. John Kaye, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Liveola, of Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Hon. and Right Rev. 
Hugh Percy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rev. G. 
Butler, D.D., of Sydney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge (late Master of Harrow School); Rev. 
C. R. Elrington, D.D., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Professor of Divinity in that 
University; Right Hon. J. W. Croker, D.C.L., 
of Trinity College, Dublin (late Burgess for 
that University, and Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty); Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Rev. Thos. 
Austin, B.D., of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge; Rev. Wm. Wright, B.C.L., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Kev. Thos. Newbury, 
M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; Francis 
Scott, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Rev. R. F. Vavasour, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin ; Rev. Frederic de Vell Williams, 
M.A. of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Rev. H. 
F. Lyte, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Rev. Geo, Aug. Baker, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; Wim. Frederic Bailey, 
M.A., of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Rev. 
Wm. Brown James, M.A., of Jesus College, 
Cambridge; Rev. D. W. Sheard, M.A., of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


June 14th. 

On Saturday last, Sir R. H. Inglis dined in 
the Hall of Christ Church, with that Society, 
on their Gaudy. 

The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chancellor's Prizes for the ensuing year : — 

Latin Verse—“ Julianus Imperator Tem- 
plum Hierosolymitanum instaurare aggreditur.” 

English Essay—* The influence of ancient 
Oracles on public and private Life.” 

Latin Essay—*“ De Jure Clientele apud 
Romanos.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize —“ The 
Burning of Moscow.” 

On Thursday se’nnight, Mr. Charles Arthur 
Griffith and Mr. Wilham Bedford were ad- 
mitted Scholars of New College. 

The electors appointed to elect a Hebrew 
Scholar on the Pusey and Ellerton Founda- 
tion, have nominated Mr. C. Seagar, Com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall. 

In a convocation holden on Saturday last, 
the following gentlemen were admitted «ad 
eundem ;— 

W. Frere, D.C.L., Master of Downing 
Coll., Camb. ; J. H. Story, D.C.L., Trinity 
Coll., Dublin ; Rev. T. Crick, B.D., Fellow 
ot St. John's Coll., Camb. : BR, Frere, M.A.., 
Trinity Coll., Camb.; Rev. J. J. Smith, 





A.. Gonville and Caius “¥l., Cin 
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; Rev. 
F. C. Crick, M.A., St. John’s Coll, Camb. ; 
W. Staunton, M.A., Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 
Rev. E. Tottenham, M.A., Trimity Col 
Dublin ; Rev. M. Farrell, M.A., Ti inity Coll., 
Dublin. 

In a congregation hollen immediately after, 
the following degrees weve conferred ;— 

Doctor in Divinityu—J. Fletcher, Exeter. 

Bachelors and Doctors in Divinity, by 
Accumulation—J. James, late Fellow of St. 
John’s, and Preb. of Peterborough; H. D. 
Owen, late Scholar of Jesus. 

Doctor in Medicine—T.O. Ward, Queen's. 

Doctor in Civil Law — Rev. B. Penny, 
Hrasennose, (grand comp. ) 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. H. Richards, 
Exeter, (grand comp. ) 

Masters of Arts—-C. H. Barham, Ch. Ch., 
(grand comp.;) Rev. G. L. Parsons, Student 
ef Ch. Ch. ; W. Graham, Ch. Ch. ; E. Con- 
roy, Ch. Ch.; F. Moore, Ch. Ch. ; Kev. H. 
Walker, Ch. Ch. ; Rev. W. H. Hughes, Lin- 
cola; H. B. W. Churton, Fellow of Hrasen- 
nose; C. Seott, Brasennose; Rev. J. Hill, 
Brasennose; Rev. J. H. Swaimven, Brasen- 
nose; Rev. W. R. Brown, Brasennose; Han. 
C. B. Bernard, Balliol; Rev. J. J. Poogood, 
Balliol; P. D. Hadew, Ratliol ; W. Malloek, 
Balliol; J. W. Pugh, Balliol; J. Hardy, 
Oriel; S. F. Wood, Oriel ; T. N. Williams, 
Merton; W. Gatty, Trinity; J. C. Powell, 
Trinity ; Rev. J. L. Crawley, Trinity; E. 1. 
Ward, Wadham; F. J. Burlton, Worcester ; 
Rev. E. W. Hughes, Worcester; Kev. T. 
Summers, Jesus; Rev. W. Irving, Jesus; Rev. 
W. Wayet, Queen's; Rev. J. Hl. Hext, Exe- 
ter; Rev. W. M. Adey, Exeter; Rev. J. W. 
Scott, Exeter. 

Rachelor: of Arts—J. Wyndham, Magda- 
len Coll. ; RK. Hopton, Brasennose ; G. W. 1. 
Wasey, Ch. Ch.; T. R. Branfoot, Trinity ; 
J. Smith, Exeter; P. C. Marshall, Wadham ; 
H. Gough, Scholar of Queen's; T. B. Levy, 
Scholar of Queen's. 


June 17th. 

This day, in full convocation, the Rev. C. 
Gray, M.A., of St. John’s Coll., Camb., was 
admitted ad eundem. 

At the same time the following degrees were 


conferred ;— 
Ciel Law—W. H. Smith, 


Doctor in 
Queen's. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. R. Spranger, 
of Trinity Hall, Camb., incorporated of Jesus 


~~ 
asters of Arts—Rev. F. C. Wilson, St. 
Edmund Hall; Rev. E. Cookson, University; 
©. Brock, Brasennose; Rev. H. G. Kem 
Exeter; Rev. H. Gray, Ch. Ch.; Rew N. 
Levett, Jesus, 

Bachelors v Arts—R. J. Roberts, New 
Inn Hall; G. Robinson, Wadham. 


June 19th. 
This day the following degrees were con- 
ferred : — ; 
Doctor in Civil Law— Rev. R. Spranger, 


Jesus, (grand comp. ) 
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Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. W. F. Harri- 
son, Fellow of Magdalen. 

Bachelor in Cwil Law— Rev. G. Landon, 
M.A., Worcester. 


ie 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Friday, May 30, 1854. 

On Saturday last, J. D. Simpson, Esq. B.A. 
Mathematical Lecturer of Sidney Sussex col- 
lege, was elected a Foundation Fellow of that 
Society, and the Rev. Charles Mark Barne, 
M.A., a Fellow on the foundation of Mr. Peter 
Blundell. 

On Sunday last, Edward Reed Theed, Esq., 
Scholar of King’s College, was elected Fellow 
of that society. 

On Wednesday last, Sir William Browne's 
Medals were adjudged as follows : — 

Greek Ode—Charles Clayton, Caius College. 
—Subject, “ Niger navigabilis.” 

Latin Ude—Hon. C. 8. Savill, Queens’ 
College.—Subject, “ Australis expeditio Johan- 
nis Frederici Gulielmi Hers: hel, equitis aurati.”’ 

Epigrams—James Ind Smith, Trinity Col- 
lege. —Subject, “ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te 
scire hoc sciat alter.” 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors of Divinity—Rev. J. Bosworth, 
Trinity, (comp.) ; Rev. 'T. J. Batcheler, Caius, 
(comp. ); Rev.A. Macdonald, Queen's, (comp. ) 

Masters of Arts—J. Spedding, Trinity ; 
A. Buller, Trinity; S. Child, St. John's; 
Rev. H. G. Salter, Jesus. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. H,. Barry, 
Trinity Hall, (comp.) ; 

Licentiate in Physic—John A. Nicholson, 
Trinity. 

Bachelor in Physic—R. Spear, Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts —W. C. Baynes, Trinity ; 
J. G. Mytton, Trinity; J. W. Woodfall, 
Trinity ; M. B. Hale, ‘Trinity; J. Waites, St. 
Joho's; C. M. Campbell, St. John’s; ©. R. 
E. Awdry, St. John’s; E. F. King, Clare 
Hall; J. Forster, Corpus Christi; T. Heath- 
cote, Catharine Hall ; F. Sisson, Christ's; J. 
T. Hales, Christ's ; W. Begley, Emmanuel. 

At the same congregation, the Rev. S. 
D'Oyley Pashall, M.A. of Worcester College, 
Oxford, was admitted ad eundem of this Uni- 

The Syndics appointed to consult what ste 
should be taken by the University to stile 
accommodation for the Fitzwilliam Collection, 
im consequence of the desire expressed by the 
Master and Fellows of Caius College, to resume 
possession of the present building, have re- 

to the Senate asx follows :— 

The Syndics find that the site purchased in 
April, 18a3, under the Act of Parliament, for 
8 bood., of St. Peter's College, is so neatly out 
of lease, that they decidedly recommend to the 
Senate to proeced with as little delay as pos- 
sible, tel build, for the accommodation of the 


Fitzwilliam Collection, a Museum, or portion 
thereof, which, by the will of Lord Fits- 
william, they were directed in 1816 with all 
convenient ¥e to erect, out of the dividends 
of the Stock left by his Lordship for that 
age feet. 
hat the whole site is in length towards 
the street, about ... ... 0 ... 0. +. 350 
and in depth atthe centre... ... 150 
That at Michaelmas, 1835, there will be 
out of lease in the centre of the site a 
frontage in length, about ... ... ... 160 
And also at the extreme end of the north 
wing, a frontage of ... ... ... ... 9 
That at Michaelmas, 1836, there will be 
out of lease a frontage in the north 
wing, adjoining to that last-mentioned, 
containing in length ... 0... 0 see os 
At Michaelmas, 1&)7, there will be out of 
lease a frontage, adjoining to that last 
mentioned, containing in fen ° 
completing the wholeof the north wing. 
And at Michaelmas, 1840, there will be 
out of lease the whole remainder of the 
premises, being the south wing, contain- 
ing in length, about ... ... ... ... 96 
That in June last, the accumulation of the sur- 
plus income of the Fitewilliam Fund was, 
South Sea Annuities, 3 per cent.¢ 6,722 18 8 
3 per cent. Consolidated An- 


nuities ... 


29,531 8 6 








Making altogether 3 percents 96,254 7 2 


This accumulation is exclusive of the princi- 
pal Stock 3 per cent. New South Sea Annuities, 
#'90,009—which remained after payment of 
one-tenth for legacy duty, and which is to 
continue to the University, the future divi- 
dends of it being applicable to the same 
purpose, 

The Syndics beg leave further to recommend 
to the Senate, to take immediate steps to ob- 
tain plans to be submitted to the Senate, for 
the erection of such Museum, or portion of a 
Museum, as may be found advisable ; regard 
being had to the circumstances of the site, and 
of the funds now in hand; in order that the 
University may be enabled to commence build- 
ing as soon after Michaelmas, 1835, as possible. 


June 6th. 
Chancellor's English Poem.—On Monday 


last, it was announced that no medal was this 
year adjudged. 

St. Tales College Examinations.—The 
following is a copy ot the first three classes :— 

Senior Sophs.—Cotterill, H.; Smith, H. 
W. ; Cross, Gibbons, Gipps, H. 

Junior Sophs. —Colenso, Lane, Haslam, 
Smith, W. H., Robinson, Collison, White- 
lock, Uwins, Cooke, Clarke, T.J., Jones, J., 
Chapman, Bennett, Varlander, Lawson, Marsh, 
G. H., Christopherson, Jendwine, G., Davies, 
Browne, P. L., Phelps, Fellowes, Sparling, 
Jones, W., Picrpoint, Jeudwine, W. 

Treshmex — Brumell, Griffins Kennion, 
ytehead, Ramsden, Gurney, Martin, Row- 
laud, Clarkeom, Niven, Harper, Cottery!, G., 
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Hickman, Coombs, Osborne, Fitzherbert, 
Browne, J. L., Sharpe, Reynolds, Smalley, 
Seadding, Baker, Wood, H. O., Smithson, 
Roberts, Bromby, Tower, Browne, F. H. 
The Syndics appointed to consider whether 
any aud what remission of rent ought to be 
made to Mr. Dunn, for the year ending at 
Michaelmas last, have made the following re- 
to the Senate :—In consequence of the 
—— of corn, the Syndics recomnvend that 
a reduction of twelve and a half per cent. be 
made to Mr. Dunn, in his rent due to the 
University at Michaelmas last, on condition 
that Mr. Dunn do make a reduction after the 
same rate to those persons who pay him a 
money compensation for their tithes. 


June 3th, 


Porson Prize. — On Saturday last, the 
Porson Prize (for the best translation of a 
passage from Shakspeare into Greek verse) 
was adjudged to Edward Howes, of Trinity 
College : —Subject—Kino Ricuarp Il., Act 
III., Scene 2,—beginning — 

K. Ricn. “ Let’s talk of graves, of worms 

and epitaphs ;”’ 
and ending— 
** How can you say to me—I am a king ?” 


Members’ Prizes—No _ adjudged, 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred : — 

lionorary Muster of Arts — Viscount 
Duncan, Trinity. 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. H. Fearon, 
Fellow of Emmanuel; Rev. W. T. Naple- 
ton, Fellow of Sidney Sussex ; Rev. J. Bow- 
stead, Fellow of Corpus Christi; Rev. W. 
Scoresby, Queen’s, (comp.) 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. J. T. Fisher, 
Jesus. 

Bachelors in Physic—C. Dudley, Trinity ; 
R. Hinde, St. John’s; F. Branson, Caius. 

At the same congregation, the following 
gentlemen were appointed Barnaby Lecturers — 

Mathematical—Rev. H. L. Jones, Mag- 
dalene. 

Philosophical—Rev. G. Phillips, Queens’. 

Rhetoric—Rev. S. Fennell, Queens’. 

Logic—Rev. H. Arlet, Pembroke. 


At the same congregation, the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Fendall, of Jesus College, 
Deputy Taxor, in the absence of Mr. Skinner. 

To appoint Mr. Snowball, of St John’s Col- 
lege, Deputy Taxor, in the absence of Mr. 
Isaacson. 

To create Mr. David Hillcoat Leighton, of 
Trinity College, Master of Arts, by Proxy, at 
the approaching commencement, be being de- 
tained at Baden by his clerical duties. 

To remit to Mr. William Purkis, the Plu- 
mian tenant, 10/. from the last half-year's 
rent. 

To confirm the report of the Syndics ap- 
pointed to consider whether any and what 
remission of rent ought to be made to Mr. 
Dunn, for the year ending at Michaelmas last. 

To allow s. Burton, Rickman, and 


Wilkins 100/, each from the University Chest, 
in conformity with the recommendation of the 
Syndicate appointed to confer with the Archi- 
tects who were desired to furnish the Univer. 
sity with designs for a new ae 

To allow Mr. Trevor, of St. John's 
to be created Master of Arts, by Proxy, 


at 
ensuing commencement, on account of ill 
health. 


—a 
DURHAM. 


Classes Alphabetically Arranged. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION, JUNE 18, 1834. 





1 7 
Cundill Rennett 
Garnett Elliott 
Pollard Griffith 

2 Humble 
Bird Short 
Gibson Treacy 
Hick 8 
Price Fauld 

ee. Fenwick 
Errington Heriot 
Stoker Marshall 
Wright 9 

4 Erskine 
Christie Hodgson 
Harrison Maddison 
Pratt Murray 
Raymond 10 

5 Legard 
Curwen M. Thompson 
Headlam F. B. Thompson 
Hiles 
Robinson Re 
Siddons Ferguson 
Stephenson 
Yarker 

6 MGROTAT, 
Skinner 
Fra, Thompson Easterley 
Watson Howard 
Wilson 


Yesterday se’nnight, the Lord Bishop of 
Durham came to the University, and, after 
attending, with the Chapter, the Greek Pro- 
fessor's Terminal Lecture, dined with the 
Warden in the College. On Tuesday last, his 
Lordship arrived at the Castle, and, on Wed- 
nesday, entertained in the Great Hall, the tesi- 
dent members — including the Students both 
in Divinity and Arts—of the University. ; 

The Term closed yesterday. Michaelmas 
Term commences Saturday Evening, the 25th 
of October. } 

The English Prize—Compositions to be 
delivered at the beginning of the Michaelmas 
Term. Subject,—The constitution of Rome 
from the time of Servius Tullius, to the begin- 
ning of the first Punic War.” 

On Wednesday last, the you gentlemen of 
the Grammar School were submitted to the 
half-yearly examination, which was attended 
by the Warden of the University, Dr. Smith, 
Sub-Dean, Dr. Prosser, the Rev. Heory J. 





EE! BIRTHS AND 


Rose, and the Lecturer in Natural Philosophy. 
The ‘* Trevor Prize” for English Composi- 
tion, was adjudged to Robert Orasby, for an 
esmay which reflected great credit ov his indus- 
try and talents; and testimonies of approbation 
were likewise bestuwed upon R. Loughborough, 
J. Wood, R. Thompson, H. B. Bowley, and 
J. R. Davison, for their diligence, proficiency, 


and uniform good conduct. 
a 


DUBLIN. 


eee 


The examination for the vacant Fellowship 
was held on Wednesday, the 21st of May, and 
three followiag days, in the public Hall of 
the College. On Monday, the 26th, William 
Dighy Ladleir, B.A., was unanimously elected 
Fellow of Trinity College. The first Premium, 
with Madden's Premium, 3001, was awarded 
to Francis M‘Neece, A.B., and premiums ot 
401. each, to W. Atwell, A.B., and Aadrew 
Stearne Harte, A.B. 


MARRIAGES, 


The examination for Sehelarsh.ips was held 


on Thursday and Friday, the 15th and 16th of 


May ; and on Monday, the 26th, the following 
students were elected into the vacant places: — 
Ds. Will (James); ‘Todd (Charlies H.); 
Ringwood ( Henry Taylor); Wiley ( William) ; 
Allea (Hu 4+ hone (John Allen); Stanley 
Thomas W.); Falloon ( William) ; Fitagerald 
Gerald) Lee (William) ; Clement ( Dixie) ; 
Woodward ( Thomas); Callaghan ( Edward) ; 
Weir (John); Wilson ( Hugh) ; M-Nulty ( W.); 
Mullins ( Robert); Me C h (John). 

The examination for Sizarships was held on 
the 27th and 28th of May: ninety-seven Can- 
didates appeared in the Hall on the first morn- 
ing ; and the following were elected into the 
fifteen vacancies ; — burton (Charles); Me 
Dermot ( Michael); Faucett (Peter); Thorn- 
hill (W. Johnston) ; Gordon (John George) ; 
Sheahan (Timothy) ; Lonergan “wge . 
Tracy (Thomas); Neill (Patrick); Neely 
(Robt. Fulton); Reynolds ( Patrick ) ; O’Con- 
nor ( William ); Murphy (Jeremiah); Ring 
( Cornelius Perey) ; Coen (John). 


= 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 
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BIRTHS. 

Of Sone—The Lady of the Rev. W. Ser- 
won, Littlhe Hampton; of Rev. H. Matthie, 
forthenbury r., Flintshire; of Rev. W. PF. 

Vance, Hampstead; of Rev. J. KK. Trevor, 
Exeter ; of Rev. A. Daubeny, Langford, Somer- 
set; of Rev. C. O. Mayne, Midsomer-Norton 
v.; of Rev. J.J. West, Winchelsea, Sussex ; of 
Rev. F. Sullivan, Bolton-street, London; of 
Rev. C. Grant, Bishopwearmouth ; of Rev. C. 
B. Pearson, Worthing ; of Rev. P. W. Har- 
man, Peterborough v. ; of Rev. H. Hammond, 
Widford r.; of Rev. J. Green, St. John's, 
in Weardale; of Rev. C. F. Clinton, Crom- 
well; of Kev. H. Hickman, Bell Hall, Wor- 
Oester. 

Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. W. 
J. Chesshyre, Lark Hill, Worcester; of Rev. 
W. G, Bayly, Midhurst, (still born); of Rev. 
H. J. Sparke, Gunthorpe, Norfolk ; of Rev. 
R. 8. Bree, Heworth, near York ; of Hon. and 
Rev. H. Powys, Wandsworth ; of Rev. J. C. 
Whalley, Eoton, Northampton; of Rev. J. 
Wason, Doddington, Kent; of Rev. J. F. 
Jowett, Kingston Bagpuze ; of Rev. R. Isham, 
Lamport r.; of Rev. F. Steward, Southwold ; 
of Rev. A. E. L. Bulwer, Cawston r.; of Rev. 
H. Douglas, Whickham r. ; of Rev. Lb. Wood, 
Monk-Wearmeuth ; of Rev. T. Waite, Me- 
domsley. 

MARRIAGES. 

Rev. G. D. Ryder, seoond s. of the Hon. and 
Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, to Sophie Lucy, you d. of the late 
Rev. J. Sargent; Rev. C. M. , to Harriett 
Mary, eldest d. of the late W. Ellice, Req. ; Rev. 


J. Graham, B.D., v. of Hinxton and Swaversy, 
to Frances Maria, d. of W. Gillson, Esq. of 
Ullesthorpe, Leicestershire; Rev. F. T. W. 
C. Fitzroy, M.A., r. of Grafton Regis, Nor- 
thamptonshire, youngest s. of Lieut.-Gen. the 
Ilon. W. Fitzroy, to Emilia L’Estrange, eldest 
d. of the late H. Styleman, Esq., of Snettisham, 
Norfolk; Rev. A. Chester, to Henrietta, only 
child of the late W. Brown, Esq., of Lisbon ; 
Rev. H. Mackenze, of Pembroke College, to 
Elizabeth, only d. of the late R. Ridley, Esq., 
of Essequibo ; Rev. W. H. Bloxsome, M.A., 
of Wadham College, Oxon, to Sarah, eldest d. 
of the Rev. W. Davies, D.D.; Rev. F. A. 
Scroop Fane, B.A., second s. of J. Fane, Esq., 
of Wormsley, to Joanna, youngest d. of the late 
Sir B. Hobhouse, Hart.; Rev. F. J. H. Reeves, 
B.A., of Merton College, to Sophia. eldest d. 
of J. Unwin, ksq., of Richmond, Surrey ; 
Rev. L. Banks, Second Colonial Chaplain, to 
Louisa, d. of Licut.-Col. Fyers; Kev. F. F. 
Hasleowood, eldest s. of W. Haslewood, Esq., of 
Shingham Park, Sussex, to Charlotte Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of the late G. Dering, Esq., of Bar- 
ham-court, Kent; Rev. T. B. Lancaster, Bar 
freston, Kent, to Emily, third d. of J. Ward, 
Fsq., Collector of his Majesty's Customs at 
Dover ; Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne, M.A., 
of Brasennose Collere, and of Stoke, in the 
county of Bucks, 8. of the Lord Godolphin, to 
Emily, d. of P. Grenfell, Exq., of Taplow 
House, in the same county; Rev. G. P. 
Bates, M.A... v.of Vest Malling, Kent, and of 
South Mims, Middlesex, to Justina, youngest 
d. of the late J. Fraser, Eeq., of Archnagarn, 
in the county of Inverness, N. BL; Rev. 
WK. Marvhall, B.A., Incumbent of St. 
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Mary's, Bridgenorth, to Louisa Sophia, third d. 
of the Rev. W. Marsh, M.A.; Rev. W. 
Thorpe, D.D., of Belgrave Chapel, to Amabel 
Elizabeth, Countess of Pomfret; Rev. E. A. 
Claypole, M.A., of Ross, to Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest d. of the late T. Blunt, Esq. , of Chelsea ; 
Rev. FE. Vaux, M.A., eldest s. of E. Vaux, 
Esq., of Upper Montagu-street, Russell-square, 
to Frnily, fourth d. of the Rev. T. Newcome, 
r. of Shenley, and v. of Tottenham; Rev. C. 
Rodd, r. of North Hill, Cornwall, to Emma, 
youngest d. of the late T. Hervey, Esq., of Over- 
Ross, Herefordshire ; Rev. G. G.G. F. Pigott, 
to Miss Dixon, of Edward-street, Portman-sq. ; 
Rev. T. C. Colls, of St. Clement’s-hill, to 
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Hannah, eldest d. of J. H. Lewis, Eeq., of 
Wellington-terrace, Lambeth ; Rev. J. Parkin, 
M.A., of Queen's Co and of Oare, 
near Hastings, to Amelia Elizabeth, eldest d. 
of the late T. reas a of Silver-street ; 
Rev. R. Webster, M.A., v. of Stranton, 
to Dorothy, youngest d. of the late G. Skelly, 
Esq., of Pilmore House; Rev. G. Morley, ¥. 
of Newport Pagnel, Bucks, to Martha, eldest 
d. of W. T. Dawson, Esq., of Leverton Hall, 
Lincolnshire ; Rev. E. w Braddon, youngest 
s. of the late H. Braddon, Esq., of Skisdon- 
lodge, in the county of Cornwall, to Charlotte, 
the only surviving d. of W. Wright, Esq., of 
Rochester. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The “ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked “* From a Correspondent.” 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Bedford, June 4.—The Bishop of Lincoln 
held his Triennial Visitation for this part 
of his diocese at St. Paul’s church, on 
Thursday last. The Rev. H. Howarth, 
B.D., rector of Mepershall, delivered a 
— and animated discourse from 
Jeremiah vi. 16, controverting the argu- 
ments which at this day are set up by the 
enemies of the church against the support 
of the state to religious establishments. 
The Charge of the Bishop was in the same 
strain—maintaining the necessity of a cor- 
dial and united opposition to the claims of 
the dissenters. Both the Sermon and the 
Charge are to be published, at the unani- 
mous request of the clergy who attended 
the visitation. On no similar occasion did 
we ever see so full a church ; and we were 
glad to witness the warm interest which 
appeared to be felt by the laity in the 
welfare of the establishment.— Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

Pr>parations are making in St. Peter's 
church-yard, Bedford, for the erection of a 
monument to perpetuate the memory of the 
much-lamented Dr. Thackeray. The de- 
sign is bold and grand, and, when com- 
pleted, will form an imposing and highly 
interesting object in this already pic- 
porns depository of mortal remains.— 

id. 


BERKSHIRE. 

On Thursday se’nnight, Mr. Archdeacon 
Berens held his Visitation at Reading. 
The sermon was preached at St. Mary's 
church, by the Rev. R. B. Fisher, vicar of 
Basildon. The Archdeacon in his Charge 
alluded to the pending measure for fixing 
the church-rate upon the land-tax ; to the 
duties of churchwardens, which extended 
beyond the mere repairs of the church ; 
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and animadverted on the impropriety of 
electing for churchwardens persons who 
were not members of the established 
church. He concluded by pointing out the 
duty of the clergy in the present difficult 
times, and by endeavouring to shew that 
the calculations of the wealth of the church 
were overrated ; which, if divided, would 
give the beneficed clergy, on an average, 
not much more than 2101. a year.—Salis- 
bury Herald, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


A piece of plate has been presented by 
the congregation of St. Mary's church, 
Aylesbury, to the Rev. W. Fletcher, 
evening lecturer, on his retiring from the 
lectureship, as a token of respect and 
regard. The article selected on the occa- 
sion was a massive handsomely chased 
silver salver, bearing in the centre an en- 
graving of the church in which he hag 
laboured. With the salver was presented 
an elegant purse, made expressly for the 
occasion by the ladies of Aylesbury. 

Mr. Bridge, of Ludgate Hill, has re- 
ceived orders from his Majesty for a splen- 
did ornamental piece of plate, representing 
an exact model of the chapel of Eton Col- 
lege, with the arms of Henry VI., the 
founder; and H.R. on one side, and the 
present royal arms, with W. R., on thé 
other. This superb present is intended 
for the college ; and will be given to thé 
Provost and Fellows by his Majesty, with 
the express desire that the same may be 
used every year at Eton Anniversary Din- 
ner, in London.— Bucks. Herald. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
A very loyal and duatifol address to the 
King is now in circulation at Wisbeach, 
and has already received numerous signa- 
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tures, thanking his Majesty for his most 
gracious declaration to the prelates of the 
established church, &c. There is also an 
address to the Queen, expressive of attach- 
ment and veneration to her Majesty's per- 
son and character.— Cambridge Chronicle. 


CHESHIRE. 

Macclesfield. —On Wednesday, the 28th 
of May, a meeting of the members of 
the established church was held at the 
National School Room, for the purpose 
of considering the expediency of peti- 
tioning the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons on the subject of the demands of 
the dissenters. Thomas Grimsditch, Esq., 
the Mayor, presided; and the Mac- 
clesfield Courier says—‘‘ the meeting was 
one of the most numerous, and was de- 
cidedly the most respectable, ever held 
within the borough of Macclesfield ; and 
the proceedings throughout were charac- 
terized by the utmost enthusiasm and 
unanimity.” Mr. Dickinson, Rev. W.C. 
Cruttenden, Mr. Brodrick, Rev. F. 8. 
Newbold, Rev. J. Steele, Rev. J. Bur- 
nett, Mr. J. S. Beswick, and Rev. W. B. 
Staveley, addressed the meeting in sup- 
port of the national establishment; and 
petitions against ‘‘ the recent demands of 
the dissenters” were agreed on, to be pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by Lord 
Lyndhurst, and to the House of Commons 
by John Ryle, Esq., one of the Members 
for the borough, and William Tatton Eger- 
ton, Esq., one of the Members for the 
county. 

We have much pleasure in making 
known the following trait in the conduct 
of a clergyman of the established church 
in this city, who has some glebe lands at 
Churton Heath. The tenant called upon 
him the other day, and intimated that his 
rent was too high, and had been so for 
some years, The reverend gentleman in- 
structed him to have it valued; and, not 
only reduced the rent of the glebe accord- 
ing to the valuation, but refunded the 
amount above the valuation, which had 
been paid during six years, amounting to 
261.— Chester Courant. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The parishioners of Workington, duly 
appreciating the piety and eminent ser- 
vices of the Rev. J. S. Priestman, curate 
of St. Michael's, in that town, having de- 
termined to subscribe and present him 
with a piece of plate, last week obtained 
a very splendid offering from London. 
Mr. Priestman's being at Moffat for the 
benefit of his health has prevented its 
immediate presentation. The following 
is the inscription upon the plate :—‘‘ The 
parishioners of Workington present this 
piece of plate as a mark of their esteem 
to the ye John Smith Priestman, 
B.A., Curate of St. Michael's church, 
in the above parish, in testimony of their 
approbation and the high sense they enter- 
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tain, not only of his moral character, but 
of his unremitting attention to the duties 
of his sacred calling.’’—Carlisle Patriot. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Buxton have pre- 
sented the Rev. Bernard Moore, B.A., on 
his retirement from the curacy of that 
place, with a handsome service of plate, 
and also a silver portable communion ser- 
vice, as a testimony of the sense they en- 
tertain of his truly Christian character, 
and his unwearied zeal and exertions dur- 
ing his residence among them.— Ibid. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The Venerable Archdeacon Barnes held 
his annual Visitation in the parish church 
of Barnstaple, on Tuesday, the 17th of 
June. The usual service was read by the 
vicar, the Rev. H. Luxmore, and a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. John Harding, 
rector of Goodleigh.— Exeter Gatette. 

Visitation of the Archdeacon.—The Ven. 
Archdeacon Froude held his visitation 
court on Friday, the 6th of June, at Ply- 
mouth. Divine service was performed at 
St. Andrew's church—the Rev. J. C. 
Borwell reading the prayers, and the Rev. 
S. Courtney, A.M., vicar of Charles, deli- 
vered an appropriate sermon from Matt. 
xxiv.Sl. Attheclose of the service, the 
Archdeacon delivered his Charge to the 
clergy, which principally related to the 
claims set up by the dissenters. The 
duties of registration, he said, were rather 
a burthen than a benefit, and would be 
readily given up by the clerryman. The 
ministers of the establishment, he said, 
had no wish to oblige those who objected 
to the matrimonial ceremony to be married 
by it; but with respect to the question 
of dissenters being allowed to bury in 
the church-yards, it was unseemly and 
untenable to demand it, when they ob- 
jected to the service; and he saw no 
advantage which they could derive from 
it if it were ceded them. He contended 
that church-rates and tithes were not per- 
sonal taxes ; they were charges on property 
which has existed for many ages for the 
support and maintenance of the church and 
its ministers, and when property became 
possessed by individuals, those charges on 
it followed the possession ; it was a por- 
tion of property which had been given by 
former owners for the purposes of the 
church. With regard to the question of 
separation of church and state, he be- 
lieved that the object of many who advo- 
cated it was political power and religious 
ascendancy. The demands of the dissen- 
ters to participate in the advantages of the 
universities called for more resolute oppo- 
sition than any other claim. The Rev. 
J. H. C. Borwell is appointed Dean- 


Rural for the ensuing year.— Exeter Flying 
Post. 


The Exeter petition in support of the 
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warded to London for presentation, having 
attached to it 3147 signatures. There is 
no doubt but that, had longer time allowed 
it, double the number would have been 
added.—Ibid. 

The Exeter Western Luminary says— 
‘* The press of this city, in the past week, 
has groaned under the multiplicity of 
copies of the King's Declaration to the 
Bishops, and it has called forth a feeling 
of due gratitude all around us, not merely 
in the rich circuit of Honiton, but likewise 
west and north of us.” 

An Address to his Majesty, and petitions 
to both Houses of Parliament in support 
of church and state, have been adopted at 
Southmolton, and are in course of sig- 
nature.—Eveter Gazette. 

Meeting of the Friends of the Established 
Church at Tiverton. — A numerously at- 
tended meeting of magistrates, clergymen, 
gentlemen, and other inhabitants of the 
town and parish of Tiverton and its neigh- 
bourhood, took place at the Guildhall in 
that town, on Monday, the 19th of June, 
for the purpose of preparing an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, expressive of their 
gratitude for his Majesty’s declaration to 
support and maintain inviolate the estab- 
lished church of England and Ireland ; as 
also of petitions to the Houses of Lords and 
Commons to protect the church in its union 
with the state according to the principles 
of the constitution. John Ware, Jun., 
Esq., the Mayor, was called to the chair, 
who having, in pertinent and appropriate 
terms, opened the business of the meet- 
ing, B. B. Dickinson, Esq., of Knights- 
hays, in an excellent, most manly, and 
loyal speech, moved the Address, which 
was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Dicken. 
The Address was unanimously adopted. 
The petitions to the Houses of Lords and 
Commons were moved by the Town Clerk, 
and seconded by H. Carew, Esq., R.N., 
and also unanimously adopted. The Ad- 
dress and Petitions, we understand, have 
ey numerously signed.— Exeter Flying 

ost. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


The manly and pious declaration of our 
beloved monarch, expressive of his deter- 
mination to adhere faithfully to the estab- 
lished church, has excited a lively sensa- 
tion amongst the friends of the establish- 
ment at Poole. The declaration has been 
printed and distributed ; and we trust that 
the feeling of grateful attachment enter- 
tained towards the King, and a reciprocal 
resolution to rally round the altars of the 
church, will be further shewn by a meeting 
and an address to his Majesty.—Salisbury 
Herald, 

(From one of the Churchwardens.)—We 
have the satisfaction of recording another 
tnstance of the attachment of parishioners 
to their clergyman. On the 18th of June, 
Peter Cox, Esq., one of the churchwardens 


of Beaminster, was deputed by the parish- 
ioners to present the Rev. Thomas Evans, 
on his removing from the curacy of Beamin- 
ster to the vicarage of Northover, Somer- 
set, a very beautiful Bible, with this in- 
scription :—'* A grateful offering from the 
yarishioners of Beaminster, Dorset, to the 
tev. Thomas Evans, their faithful pastor 
during the period of eight years, June, 
1834,”’ accompanied by the following letter, 
and asubscription of 120/., as a token of 
their respect and regard :— 


‘* Beaminster, June, 1834. 

** Reverennp Sir,—We, the vicar, and 
principal inhabitants of the parish of Beam- 
inster, Dorset, cannot allow you to resign 
the cure of this place without expressing 
to you the high sense we entertain of your 
very valuable services during your con- 
stant residence amongst us for a period of 
eight years. 

‘*'The manner in which you have at- 
tended to the spiritual and temporal wants 
of your parishioners, in a place abounding 
with poor, has caused us equally to regret 
our own loss and to congratulate the inha- 
bitants of Northover on the advantages 
arising to them from your acceptance of 
that vicarage. 

‘‘Accept our best wishes for your 
health, happiness, and prosperity; and 
believe us to remain, with every mark of 
respect and esteem, 

** Reverend Sir, 
‘« Yours most faithfully,” 

Signed by the Rev. W. J. Brookland, 
vicar, Sir W. Oglander, and all the other 
principal inhabitants of Beaminster. 


DURHAM. 


Winlaton—-Triumph of the Church.—A 
vestry meeting was held at Winlaton, on 
the 30th of May, for the purpose of levy- 
ing a church-rate, upon which occasion 
the dissenters and radicals of Winlaton 
and Blaydon mustered all their forces to 
oppose the rate; and the result was a 
glorious triumph for the church, as the 
following analysis will testify :— 





No. of Voters. Votes. Rental. 

Forthe rate... 36 o 6 O98 . . £3277 0 
Against the rate . 26 es Bic 219 10 
Majority. . . 10 72 3057 10 


The examination of the children in the 
Central School of the National Society 
took place on Friday. The performance 
of the children was highly creditable, and 
their intelligence excited general admi- 
ration ; and, from the arrangements made 
to accommodate visiters, the whole was 
seen and heard with the greatest conveni- 
ence. 


ESSEX. 
A meeting of the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester was held in the 
Justice Room of Colchester Castle, ou the 
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17th inst., Archdeacon Lyall in the chair, 
for the purpose of agreeing to an Address 
of Thanks to his Majesty, for his late 
racious assurances of attachment to, and 
etermination to support the Church, The 
Address was read, $ ebb | and signed by 


those gentlemen present. A meeting of 


the Laity, for the same purpose, is ap- 
pointed, at which Sir H. G. Smyth, Bart. 
will take the chair.—Chelmsford Paper. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On Monday, the 2nd inst., a numerous 
meeting was held at Bristol, at which the 
Mayor presided ; when an address to the 
King was adopted, expressing grateful 
thanks to his Majesty for his Declaration 
to the Prelates of his determination to 
uphold the Established Church of England 
and Ireland. This address has been pre- 
sented to the King by the Duke of Beau- 
tort, and was graciously received by his 
Majesty. —Felia Farley's Journal. 

We are happy to state that between 
forty and fifty petitions to the House of 
Lords against the claims of the Dissenters, 
and praying for protection to the Esta- 
blished Church, have been sent up trom 
— and the neighbouring parishes. — 

nd, 

A meeting of the Cheltenham Church-of- 
England Association was held on Monday, 
the 9th inst., at the National School Room, 
which, in point of numbers and respecta- 
bility, bas seldom been exceeded; the 


purport was to consider the propriety of 


presenting a grateful address to his Ma- 
jesty, on occasion of his Majesty's recent 
Declaration to the Prelates of the Esta- 
blished Church. The Rev. W. Ilicks was 
unanimously called to the chair, and the 

roceedings being opened, the Rev. W. 
Rineoy addressed the meeting in an ap- 
propriate speech, alluding most forcibly to 
the cause that called them together; and 
after mnry, #4 adverting to the circum- 
stances of the times, read a most loyal and 
dutiful address, which, with very little 
alteration, was adopted. 

The inhabitants of Stonehouse, Glouces- 
tershire, have lately presented to their 
worthy Curate, the Rev. Richard Hodges, 
a handsome silver salver, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—** Tothe Rev. Richard 
Hodges, Curate of Stonehouse, Gloucester- 
shire, from his parishioners, in grateful 
remembrance of his exemplary character 
and conduct, and especially of his unre- 
mitting attention to the interests and com- 
forts of the poor. Apml, 14." — Western 
Luminary. 

At a public meeting of the laity and 
clergy of the Borough of Tewkesbury and 
its neighbourhood, held et the Town Hall, 
G. Banaster, Esq., bigh bailiff, in the 
chair, resolutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopted, for presenting an 
address of gratitade to his Majesty, on 
the occasion of his recent Declaration to 
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the Prelates of the Established Charch.— 
Gloucester Chronicle. 

A numerous and very respe e meet- 
ing of the members and friends of the 
Established Church, residing in Cirences- 
ter, was held on the 20th of June, at the 
‘Town Hall, for the same purpose, and the 
whole of the resolutions unanimously 
agreed to.—Ibid. . 

Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. —We have great satistac- 
tion in stating that no less a sum than 
4061. 1s. 10d., after the payment of all 
expenses attendant upon its collection, 
have this year been transmitted from the 
ciocese of Gloucester alone, in aid of the 
funds of the above venerable institution ; 
and this chiefly contributed in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the Parliamentary 
Grant, hitherto accorded for the support 
of the Established Church in British North 
America.—Ibid. 

An Address, numerously signed by the 
Unitarian Dissenters of Bristol, has been 
presented to Earl Grey, in which they 
disclaim, without compromising their prin- 
ciples, any wish to subvert the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment of the country .— [bid. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


A very numerous meeting of the clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Winchester was 
held at St. John’s House, Winchester, 
on the 3rd inst., for the purpose of agree- 
ing to an address to his Majesty, and 
petitions to both houses of Parliament, 
in opposition to the claims of the Dis- 
senters. The Rev. C.J. Hoare, Archdeacon 
of the diocese, was called to the chair. 
The meeting was respectably attended, 
and a series of resolutions were proposed 
and seconded by the following gentlemen : 
The Rev. W. Barter, Warden of the Col- 
leges, the Rev. Dr. Williams, of Winches- 
ter College, the Rev. W. Henville, of 
Portsmouth, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Gerard Noel, one of the Prebendaries of 
Winchester, Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., 
H. Rose, Esq., of Portsmouth, the Hon. 
and Rev. H. Thompson, Isle of Wight; 
the Rev. A. Dallas, of Wonston, the Rev. 
J. Q. Zillwood, of Compton, the Rev. 
Philip Jacob, of Crawley, the Rev. Mr. 
Shapcott and others. ‘The whole of the 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to, 
and a petition to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, as well as an address to his Majesty, 
was agreed to. A Committee was also 
appointed to watch the interests of the 
Church, and adopt such measures as they 
should think proper in furtherance of the 
views of the meeting. —Salishury Herald. 

A meeting of the members of the Cor- 
poration of Winchester was held on Tues- 
day, June 10, at the Guildhall, to take into 
consideration the recent claims of the Dis- 
senters, when it was unanimously areed 
that an address should be presented to his 
Majesty, and petitions to both houses of 
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Parliament, in support of the Established 
Church. The address to his Majesty to 
be presented by the Duke of Wellington ; 
the petition to the House of Lords by the 
Bishop of Winchester, and that to the 
Commons by the Members for the city, 
who were requested to give it their most 
strenuous support.—Hampshire Tel. 

On Thursday, the 5th inst, a deputation 
from the subscribers waited on their late 
highly esteemed Minister, the Rey. F. 
Russell, for the purpose of presenting 
him with a tribute of their regard, for 
the very faithful and zealous pi 
of his ministerial labours, during his short 
residence among them, in his official capa- 
city as curate of Romsey. The plate was 
amma by Joseph May, Esq. The fol- 
owing inscription was engraved on the 
salver, which was most tastefully and 
elaborately executed :—‘‘ Presented to the 
Rev. Frederick Russell, by his attached 
and grateful parishioners, for the zealous, 
faithful, and conscientious discharge of his 
duties, during his short ministry in Rom- 
sey. May, 1834.’’—Salisbury Herald, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

In the diocese of Hereford, petitions 
against the admission of Dissenters into 
the English Universities have been signed 
by above 2000 members of the Established 
Church. The one to the House of Lords 
will be presented by the Bishop of Here- 
ford, and that to the House of Commons 
by Sir R. Peel, Bart.—Hereford Journal. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 

A beautiful piece of plate was last week 
“are ee by the inhabitants of Hemel 
lempstead, of various religious denomina- 
tions, to the Rev. C. Beauchamp Cooper, 
M.A., of University College, late Curate 
of the above parish, and Rector of Morley, 
Norfolk.— Oxford Paper. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Sr. Ives.—Church Rate.— Last week the 
Churchwardens called another vestry to 
rant a Church-rate, and the friends of the 
stablishment went down in great num- 
bers to support it; but the Dissenters 
gave up the contest, and the rate was 
granted without opposition. This is un- 
doubtedly a signal victory to the cause of 
the Church ond good order , and it shews, 
beyond dispute, that the friends of the 
establishment are in this turbulent and 
presuming place by far the stronger party. 
The previous refusal of the rate, noticed 
last week, was owing to a concerted oppo- 
sition on the part of the Dissenters, totally 
unexpected and in defiance of a statement 
by a leader of the Dissenters to one of the 
Churchwardens, that no opposition was 
intended—aided by the powerful support of 
a very influential Churchman, who, from 
avowed feelings of personal hostility to 
one of the Churchwardens, seceded from 
his own party, and gave his strength (by 





some estimated at 60 votes) to its adver- 
saries. Notwithstanding the serious loss, 
the Church party were confident that ina 
fair field they must be victorious; and it 
is pretty clear that if the opposition, so 
fully challenged, had been renewed, the 
Dissenters would have found themselves 
in a minority of 50 votes. The Dissenters 
knew this, and chose to give up the fight 
rather than suffer the severe humiliation 
which would have arisen from an exposé 
so much opposed to their boasting asseve- 
rations of superior strength.—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 
KENT. 

Address to the King.—At a numerous and 
respectable meeting, holden at the Foun- 
tain Inn, Canterbury, on Saturday, Jane 
21, (Sir B. W. Bridges, Bart. in the chair, ) 
it was moved by the Earl of Guildford, and 
seconded by Norton Knatchbull, Esq., and 
carried unanimously—T hat, in the opinion 
of this meeting, the late Declaration of his 
Majesty to the Bishops is of the highest 
importance at the present crisis, and that 
it is the bounden duty of his subjects to 
offer him the assurance of their inviolable 
attachment to the principles which he has 
asserted, and of their grateful sense of his 
timely and solemnly avowed determination 
to uphold those principles in their in- 
tegrity. 

Moved by W. O. Hammond, Esq., se- 
conded by W. H. Baldock, Esq., and car- 
ried unanimously, that an address to his 
Majesty be adopted as the address of this 
meeting, and left for signatures. (The 
address was a most able one. ) 


LANCASHIRE. 

At a numerous and highly-respeetable 
meeting of the members of the Established 
Church, beld at the Star Ina, on Thursday 
the 12th day of June, 1834, Thomas Hard- 
man, Esq. in the chair, the following, 
among other resolutions, were unanimously 


passed :— 

Moved by Dr. Hull, seconded by H. 
Withington, Esq.—That with every con- 
fidence in that gracious Declaration of his 
Majesty, respecting the maintenance of 
the Church, which has caused so general 
a joy amongst his subjects, and with per- 
fect reliance on the firm hold which they 
are convinced the Establishment has upon 
the mind of the great body of people, they 
cannot but feel that the time is now come 
when the incessant attacks of its enemies 
call fur corresponding activity from its 
triends, when the co-operation and union 
of all its members, of every degree, is 
urgently required, when indifference would 
be desertion, and iuertness would be 
crime. 

Moved by Charles Smith, Esq., seconded 
by Johu Kirkman, Esq.—That an address 
aud petitions, founded on the foregoing 
reselutions, be prepared for the purpose 
of being presented to his Majesty aad both 
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Houses of Parliament, and that the follow- 
ing gentlemen be appointed a Committee 
to prepare the same, and to take such 
steps for obtaining signatures to, and 
causing the same to be presented as they 
may think expedient, and that such Com- 
mittee have power to add to their number ; 
and that they be recommended to consider 
the propriety of framing an Association for 
the constitutional defence and protection 
of the Church, or such other purposes as 
may appear to them desirable. (‘Then fol- 
low the names. )— Manchester Chronicle. 

On Monday, June the 10th, the congrega- 
tion of St. Jude’s Church, Liverpool, pre- 
sented the Rev. Wm. Roe, Minister of 
that Church, with a piece of plate, anda 
purse of sixty guineas, as a testimonial of 
their high regard for his character and at- 
tainments, on the occasion of his leaving 
St. Jude's for St. George's, Everton.—/bid. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Warrington and its vicinity, was held in 
the Session’s House on Tuesday, June the 
10th, Thomas Lyon, Esq., banker, in the 
chair, when the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :—‘* That this meet- 
ing. animated by a deep sense of reveren- 
ti gratitude and admiration of his Ma- 
jesty s recent most gracious and excellent 
Address to the Prelates of the United King- 
dom, expressive of his determination to 
defend the Protestant Established Church, 
feels called upon to present an humble 
address of thanks to bis Majesty for the 
same.” An address in conformity with 
this resolution was also agreed to, and 
the Earl of Wilton and John Wilson 
Patten, Esq., M.P., were requested to 
present it to his Majesty at the earliest 
opportunity.— Ibid. 

Oldham.—On Saturday, June the 14th, a 
memorial to his Majesty in support of the 
Church of England Establishment, was 
forwarded from this place to the Duke of 
Wellington for presentation to his Majesty. 
It contained upwards of 600 signatures of 
the most respectable persons in Oldham.— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

Christ Church Crescent.—On Sunday, the 
15th, a new organ was opened at the Rev. 
H. Stowell's Church. The organ was built 
by Mr. Nicholson, of Rochdale, and the 
cost (325/.) is defrayed by private sub- 
scription among the congregation.— Man- 
chester Advertiser. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


A meeting of the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Leicester was held on the 4th 
of June, at which resolutions were agreed 
to against the separation of church and 
state. An address was also voted to the 
King expressive of the greatest satisfac- 
tion anéd cratitude at the recent Declaration 
of his Majesty. So numerous and respect- 
able a body of the clergy never before as- 
sembled together in the county for a lke 
p irpose. 


THE MONTH, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A meeting of gentlemen educated at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and now residing 
in and near Grantham, was held on Thurs- 
day, 20th of May, when an excellent ad- 
dress to his Majesty, against the admission 
of Dissenters to the Universities, was una- 
nimously agreed to.— Lincolnshire Chron. 


MIDDLESEX. 

British and Foreign School Society.—The 
annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
School Society was held on Monday, 12th 
of May, at Exeter Hall ; Lord John Russell 
in the chair. His lordship alluded to the 
effects of the parliamentary grant, and ob- 
served that the experiment made last ses- 
sion, of granting a sum of money to assist 
in building school-houses, had been at- 
tended with the most beneficial conse- 
ym sep and had been the means of in- 

ucing subscriptions for promoting educa- 
tion to the amount of 60,0001. His lordship 
announced that he had that morning re- 
ceived a letter from the Duke of Bedford, 
enclosing a donation of 1001. to the so- 
ciety.—The Report stated that the number 
of Schools in this country had increased 
one-third within the last year, and that 
they now amounted to 3445, at which 
166,600 children were educated. Mr. 
Allen, the treasurer, Lord Morpeth, and 
others addressed the meeting. 

The Sunday School Union.—The anni- 
versary meeting of this institution was 
held in Exeter Hall, on Thursday, the 8th 
of May. Aftera brief detail of the ope- 
rations of the society in Denmark, Malta, 
Corfu, New South Wales, Van Dieman’s 
Land, America, West Indies, and the mis- 
sion in various parts of England, the fol- 
lowing summary of the returns of Sunday 
Schools was given:—In the four London 
Auxiliaries 528 schools, 7216 teachers, 
76,554 scholars; Great Britain, 7479 
schools, 108,486 teachers, 913,184 scho- 
lars. Not in connexion with the union 
—the Sunday School Society for Ireland, 
2746 schools, 20,156 teachers, 210,135 
scholars ; the London Hibernian Society's 
Schools, 973 schools, 27,712 scholars. 
Total, 11,716 schools, 155,858 teachers, 
1,227 515 scholars ; being an increase since 
the last year of 441 schools, 7074 teachers, 
and 69,150 scholars. The income of the 
society during the past year had been 
74701. 14s., being an increase over the year 
preceding of 1031. 14s. ld. 

Christian Instruction Society.— At the 
ninth annual meeting of this institution, 
held at Finsbury Chapel, it appeared that 
the Society has now seventy associations, 
including 1574 visitors, who at least twice 
a month entered the abodes of 37,630 fa- 
milies to lend religious tracts. The re- 
ceipts during the past year amounted to 
12251. ; expenditure to about 15350/, 

Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews.—The twenty-sixth anniversary 
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of this society was held on Friday, the 9th 

of May. The receipts of the Society dur- 

ing the past year amounted to 10,818/.8s.1d. 

which was a diminution of 1156l. Gs. 5d. 

as compared with those of the preceding 
ear. 

British and Foreign Temperance Society.— 
At the third anniversary meeting of this so- 
ciety, which was held in London, on Tues- 
day, May 24th, the Secretary stated that the 
number of persons who had joined the So- 
ciety was 87,471, being an increase of 34,083 
within the year—that since the commence- 
ment of the society the consumptuon of 
spirits had decreased, and the consump- 
tion of the necessaries of life had ina like 
proportion increased—that in the northern 
parts of lreland there had been a diminu- 
tion in the consumption of spirits to the 
extent of 40,000 gallons a year—that in 
America 5000 societies had been estab- 
lished, subscribed to by more than a mil- 
lion individuals ; more than 2000 persons 
had ceased to make spirits, and more than 
6000 had ceased to sell them. A Mr. H. 
Thompson stated that in seven days there 
entered 14 of the principal spirit shops in 
London, 142,453 men, 108,593 women, and 
18,391 children, being a total of 269,437 
persons. 

Metropolitan Charity Schools. —Thursday, 
the 5th of June, pursuant to annual cus- 
tom, the children belonging to the differ- 
ent charity schools of the metropolis and 
the surrounding districts, attended Divine 
Worship at St. Paul's Cathedral. The 
number of children both male and female 
ranged round upon the vast decagon under 
the dome could not be less than from 8000 
to 10,000 ; and it was computed that the 
whole assemblage within the walls of the 
sacred edifice, comprised about 15,000 
souls. The several pews round the pul- 
pit, and the intermediate space between it 
and the organ, as also a very considerable 
range in front, were crowded in every 
part; and it would seem as if, in conse- 
quence of recent political events, the 
upper classes had taken this opportunity 
of testifying, by an attendance more than 
usually numerous, their earnest zeal in 
support of every institution connected 
with the Established Church. Besides 
the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and 
their family, there were several visiters in 
the principal civic pew. The Bishop of 
Chester preached upon the occasion, 
taking for his text Matt. xiii. 28. The 
Right Rev. Prelate, in a discourse re- 
markable for eloquence and feeling, expa- 
tiated upon the import of these words, as 
referring to a kingdom which “is not of 
this world,” and conjured his hearers 
never for a moment to Sale sight of their 
duty to their Divine Maker for any 
earthly consideration. The collection was 
upwards of 5941. being very considerably 
ubove the usual average. Several influen- 

tial friends and supporters of the institu- 
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tion afterwards dined together at the 
London Coffeehouse. The Lord Mayor 
presided ; and the spirit that pervaded the 
company, fromthe commencement to the 
close of the festivities of the evening, 
fully proved that the slightest allusion to 
the interests of the church, as associated 
with those ef the community at large, 
found in every bosom the warmest sym- 
pathy, both being considered inseparable. 


On Wednesday, the 18th of June, at the 
public distribution of prizes, the pupils of 
the Hackney Church-ot-England School (in 
union with King’s College, London), pre- 
sented a piece of plate, value sixty gui- 
neas, to their late eed maken. the Rev. 
Edward Churton, previous to their taking 
leave of him on his departure for the ree- 
tory of Monk's Eleigh, Suffolk, presented 
to him by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

During the past year, the receipts of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have been rather more than 74,0001, 
the expenditure 72,0001, The publications 
have amounted to 2,152,000, including 
82,000 Bibles. 

At the Levee on Wednesday, the 18th of 
June, an address of thanks to the King for 
the Declaration of his Majesty's firm pur- 
pose to preserve unimpaired to his people 
the blessings of pure Christianity through 
the ministry of the established church, 
signed by 2095 of the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry, assembled in Oxford at the Com- 
memoration, was presented by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and another from 
the graduates of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, resident in the county of 
Nottingham, against the admission of dis- 
senters to graduate in either of the Uni- 
versities, by the Archhishop of York. 


NORFOLK, 


The Right Hon. Lord Wodehouse has 
been elected Lord High Steward of Nor- 
wich Cathedral, in the room of the lately 
deceased nobleman. — Norfolk Chronicle, 

The principal inhabitants of the parishes 
of Necton, Holme Hale, East Bradenham 
West Bradenham, Great Fransham, and 
Great Durham, have forwarded an address 
of grateful thanks to the King, for his re- 
cent gracious Declaration to the prelates 
of the established church, The Norfolk 
Chronicle states—‘‘ It was signed, we are 
assured by the principal, inhabitants, who 
reside and hold property in a district com- 
prising a population of about 3700 souls, 
and embracing a fertile line of country 
of about 16,000 acres.—Ihbid. 

June the 13th, our venerable Diocesan 
held his visitation at the Cathedral of the 
clergy for the deaneries of Redenhall, 
Depwade, and Humbleyard. — Jbid, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Rev. W. H. Stowell preached his 
farewell sermon to an overflowing and 
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deeply-affected congregation, in St. An- 
drew's Chapel, North Shields, on Sunday, 
the ist of June. Besides various private 
expressions of esteem, Mr. S. has been 

mted with an elegant silver salver, 

ing an appropriate inscription, from 
the teachers of the Sabbath school; and 
also a purse containing 50/., from indivi- 
duals connected with St. Andrew's Cha- 
pel.— From a Correspondent of the Durham 
Advertiser. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


On Tuesday last, a numerous and highly- 
respectable meeting of the laity of Bath, 
was held at the Assembly Rooms, for the 
purpose of petitioning the King and the 
two Houses of Parliament to preserve to 
the Established Church all its rights and 
privileges, as well as to maintain inviolate 
its union with the State. The company 
amounted to about 600. 

The Mayor having been called to the 
chair, expressed the gratification he felt at 
presiding over sonumerous and respectable 
a meeting. If, indeed, the members of 
the Church could have been contented to 
remain silent at such a juncture, it would 
have argued the most culpable apathy, or 
the basest cowardice. It has, indeed, been 
said, that out of more than 600 members in 
the House of Commons, not 30 could be 
found, at present, to vote for the separation 
of the State from the Church, and that not 
a single Peer would vote for such a pro- 
ceeding. Nevertheless, public demonstra- 
tion of our feelings and sentiments is ne- 
cessary to give heart to the friends of the 
Church, both in and out of Parliament; to 
shew her strength_to manifest that she 
reigns in the affections of the great majority 
of the people of England, however loudly 
some of her bitter opponents may talk ; 
and to check the spirit of encroachment 
which is seeking to remove, one by one, 
the barriers by which she is protected, 
that she may in the end fall an easy prey 
to her assailants. 

The meeting was addressed in most ex- 
cellent speeches by Sir W. Cockburn, Sir 
Thomas Fellowes, J. Borthwick, Fsq., J. 
Gunning, Esq., Wm. Jeffs, Faq., &c. Xc. 
We vegret we cannot give the whole of 
them at length, especially the speech de- 
livered by Colonel et Sag 

The chairman, after putting the question 
on the petition, which was unanimously 
adopted, recommended the gentlemen who 
were present to urge on the several parishes 
in which they resided the adoption of simi- 
lar petitions.— Bath and Cheltenham Gavette. 

A meeting has been held at Weymouth- 
House, Bath, to petition his Majesty and 
the two Houses of Parliament against the 
passing of the Bill now in progress for 
throwing open the Universities to persons 
dissenting from the Established Chorch. 
The Venerable the Archdeacon of Bath 
presided. The Rev. W. D. Willis moved 


the adoption by the meeting of a petition 
which he pea: and that it should he 
strengthened by the signatures of as many 
University-educated and other friends. of 
the Establishment as might be disposed to 
sign it. The motion was simultaneously 
seconded by the Rev. the Rector of Bath, 
and Sir Wm. Cockburn, Bart. Mr. Pindar 
supported the motion, and contended that 


there was at present every requisite facility, 


for the collegiate education of Dissenters, 
and quoted the instance of Lord Petre 
being admitted to study at Cambridge, 
under his own tutor, the Rev. Mr. Eustace. 
He observed that this was not the first 
time the question had been mooted, and 
quoted Dr. Johnson’s well-known and 
bluntly-expressed opinion on the subject. 
The petition was unanimously adopted, 
and resolutions passed, that the petition 
to the King should be transmitted to the 
Duke of Gloucester for presentation to 
his Majesty; that to the Lords, to the 
Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford ; and to the Com- 
mons, by the Right Honourable H. Goul- 
burn and Mr, Estcourt.—Salisbury Herald. 

We take the following from the Bath 
Herald :—On Sunday last, the Rev, Mr, 
Foresaith gave public notice to the Trus- 


tees and Deacons of Rook-lane Chapel, in . 


Frome, to meet him on mm ap evening, 
to furnish a public statement of their ac- 


counts, there being a dispute between, 


them. Neither the Trustees or Deacons, 
however, obeyed the summons; but. the 
Reverend Divine attended with a few 
friends, and attempted to make a state- 
ment of his grievances to a very numerous 
assemblage of persons; but before he had 
proceeded far the utmost confusion pre- 
vailed—parties quarrelling, swearing, and 
fighting, in different parts of the chapel! 
The respectable persons present, shocked 
at these proceedings, made their exit in 
the best manner they could ; and it is not 
too much to say that such a disgraceful and 
ridiculous scene never before occurred in 
Frome, at least in a house set apart for and 
dedicated to the worship of Almighty God. 
We understand that the Rev. Mr. Fore- 
saith received for his services last year 
1701. This, it appears, he did not deem 
sufficient compensation for his spiritual 
labours, although, we apprehend, it is 
more than three times the amount paid 
to many worthy and pious clergymen of 
the Church of England. 

In Bath a Lay Association has been 
formed, ‘‘ for the general purpose of de- 
fending and supporting to the utmost of 
its power, by printed publications or other- 
wise, the clergy, rights, privileges, and 
property of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, as well as its union with the 
State, against the unjust and unchristian 
attacks of its enemies, by which aot only 
the property of the Church, butthe seounty: 
of all property. whatever, is endangered...’ 
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An address has been forwarded from the 
city of Wells, for presentation to the King, 
thanking his Majesty for his gracious de- 
claration in favour of the Cherch. This 
address emanated entirely from the laity, 
and contains the signature of almost every 

rson of respectability resident in that 

rough. 

We have a new and local cause for con- 
gratulation, in the accession of Mr. Shep- 
pard, the Member for Frome, on the side 
of the Church : the distinct recantation of 
that gentleman, as detailed in the Par- 
liamentary proceedings, will be hailed as 
an indisputable evidence of the ultimate 
triumph which awaits the cause of truth.— 
Salisbury Herald. 

At the annual meeting of the Chard 
Friendly Society, on the 28th ult., on the 
health of Mr. Lovell, one of the burgesses 
of the borough, being drunk, he thus ad- 
dressed the chair:—‘' Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I am not in the habit of speak- 
ing in public, but after the handsome man- 
ner in which you have drunk my health, I 
feel it necessary to say a few words; and 
as there is one toast which has escaped 
the chairman’s notice, and in my humble 
opinion ought not to be omitted, you will 
excuse me for proposing it, and as coming 
from a Dissenter may a little surprise 
you—I mean ‘Church and State.’ Now, 
gentlemen, in the opinion which I have 
formed on this momentous public ques- 
tion, (the separation of which is now under 
the consideration of our Legislature,) I 
have not been actuated by interest or party 
feeling, but by cool and deliberate con- 
sideration. I] have read much and thought 
much on the subject; and the more | have 
read and thought, the more plainly dol see 
through the thick veil which conceals the 
real intentions and opinions of those whose 
zeal for religious hberty (as they say) 
prompts them to be so vociferous for a 
separation of that which alone gives this 
nation the pre-eminence above all others, 
viz.—that of being decidedly a Christian 
country. In comparing the present dis- 
turbed times with those of 1688, I fancy I 
see the seeds of unhappiness and misery, 
not only sown, but rapidly attaining that 
strength which loudly call on every ge- 
nuine Dissenter as well as Churchman, 
to stretch forth a rescuing hand in defence 
of that Church of Christ, which our fore- 
fathers laboured and suffered so much to 
establish in our land ; and I am fully con- 

vinced that separation would prove highly 
detrimental to the cause of religion.”— 
Salisbury Herald. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Last week the members of the Esta- 
blished Church met in the Chancel of the 
Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, the 
Rev. J. Clare in the chair, to petition 
against the Bill for admitting Dissenters 
to the Universities; but the Roman Ca- 


Vou. Vi—July, R34, 


tholics and Dissenters’ having assembled 
to oppose the object of the meeting, the 
members of the Church adjourned to the 
Deanery, where they ag upon the pe- 
tition ; and in the meantime the other 
party passed resolutions in favour of the 
Bill. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hodson held his 
Visitation at Walsall, Stafford, and U ttox- 
eter, the ist week in June. 

On the 16th inst., a deputation from the 
inhabitants of Kinfare waited upon the 
Rev. Thos. Housman, late Curate of that 
parish, to present him with a farewell 
offering of affectionate regard, consisting 
of a set of robes, and a massive silver tea 
service, with the following inscription :— 

‘« Presented to the Rev. Thos. Housman, 
B.A., by the parishioners of Kinfare, as 
their farewell testimony to the zeal, piety, 
and faithfulness, which for fifteen years 
have distinguished his ministerial conduct. 
A.D. 1834."— Birmingham Gasette. 

The Lord Bishop of this diocese conse- 
crated last week two large and handsome 
churches at Shelton and Longton, in the 
Potteries, built by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners.—IJ hid. 

The first stone of a Chapel of Ease for 
the parish of Hampton in Arden, was laid 
on the 12thinst., in the Hamlet of Nuthurst, 
between Hockley and Umberslade Hall, on 
the site of an old chapel, which had for 
many years past fallen into decay. The 
principal expense of the erection, it is 
understood, is to be borne by F. Bolton 
King, Esq., M. P.— Ibid. 

SUFFOLK. 

Wrentham,—On Tuesday last ( May 27 th) 
this village presented a scene highly gra- 
tifying to all true friends of the people, 
Early in the morning the inhabitants began 
to crowd to the field which Sir Thomas 
Gooch has given for the site of the intended 
National Schools. Soon afterwards the 
worthy Baronet, who had been invited to 
lay the first stone, arrived at the spot, ac- 
companied by Lady Gooch, and other mem- 
bers of his family, and their friends, and 
was received by the Rector and Charch- 
wardens. After the ceremony of placing 
the stone had been gone through, and the 
children of the Sunday Schools had sun 
an appropriate hymn, Sir Thomas addrease 
the very numerous and respectable assem- 
blage of persons who had collected to wit- 
ness the jnteresting ceremony.—Ipswich 
Journal, 

SUSSEX. 

St. Leonard's on Sea,—This fashionable 
town, which has, for the last three years, 
been rapidly rising into celebrity and gene- 
ral resort, has received an additional and 
more substantial proof of its increasing 
popularity by the consecration ofits Church, 
which ceremony took place on Thursdsy 
last, the 22nd ult. It was a most interest~- 
ing and gratifying spectacle. The Right 
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Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese (Chi- 
chester), with his official suite, attended 
by a great proportion of the clergy of the 
county in their canonicals, performed the 
appropriate rites for the due consecration 
af the edifice and the burial ground. The 
service for the day was performed by our 
worthy pastor, the Rev. Wm. Greenlaw, 
and a discourse, suitable to the solemnity 
of the occasion, was delivered by the Right 
Rev. Prelate. The Church was filled by 
the resident nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood, and inhabitants and nu- 
merous visitants now sojourning in the 
town, the principal part of whom, after 
a promenade on the Esplanade and in the 
delightful gardens, were most hospitably 
entertained at an elegant dejeune, given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Burton on the occasion.— 
Brighton Gasette. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The petition from the members of the 
established church in Birmingham against 
the Dill for the admission of dissenters 
aud others into the universities without 
restriction or test has been transmitted to 
the county members, W.S. Dugdale, Esq., 
and SirJ. bk. Wilmot, Bart., for presenta- 
tion to the Hlouse of Commons. Upwards 
ot three thousand signatures were attached 
to it, comprising a great part of the re- 
spectability and property of this great 
town. The High Sheriff also sent up, 
at the same time, about twenty petitions 
from as many neighbouring parishes against 
thesame Bill. To several of these parishes, 
Rowley-Regis, West Bromwich, Hands- 
worth, and Edgbaston, upwards of five 
hundred names each were attached. The 
teachers in the Sunday School of St. 
Thomas's parish, Birmingham, also una- 
nimously petitioned for the preservation 
of the union of church and state.—Salis- 
bury Herald. 

irmingham Musical Festvial.—The com- 
mittee of management have announced 
that this Festival will take place, under 
the especial patronage of their Majesties, 
in the second week of October next. The 
spacious Hall, in which the performances 
are to be held, is rapidly finishing ; and 
the arrangements for the meeting are mak- 
ing on a scale of magnificence far sur- 
passing all former precedent. The Hall 
will undoubtedly be one of the finest 
atid best adapted rooms in Europe for the 
production of grand musical effects; the 
stupendous organ also, so essential to the 
solemnity of sacred music, and so well 
proportioned to the place, is likewise ad- 
vancing towards completion. The Hall, 
though of such dimensions as to be capable 
of holding, upon an emergency, nearly 
eight thousand persons, is so admirably 
constructed for the free transmission of 
sound, that it is believed the voice of 
a Single speaker will be distinotly heard in 
any part of the vast area.— Ibid. 
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The Nottingham Review, one of the re- 
cognised provincial organs of the dissen- 
ters, bas the following paragraph :—‘* At 
Lawrence-street chapel, in Birmingham, 
on Sunday last, after the service was over, 
the congregation was desired to stay, when 
two dissenters took the marriage affair 
into their own hands, in a very short man- 
ner. Charles Bradley rose up, and read 
the following document :— 

‘* «Before this congregation, I, Charles 
Bradley, Jun., give you, Emma Harris, 
this ring, to wear as a memorial of our 
marriage, and this written pledge, stamped 
with the impressions of the United Rights 
of Man and Woman, declaring I will be 
your faithful husband from this time hence- 
forward. 

(Signed) ‘* Cuartes Braptey, Jun.’ 

‘*Ekmma Harris then, in turn, read as 
follows :— 

‘«* Before this congregation, I, Emma 
Harris, receive this ring, to wear as @ 
memorial of our marriage, and give you, 
Charles Bradley, Jun., this written pledge, 
stamped with the impressions of the 
United Rights of Man and Woman, deciar- 
ing 1 will be your faithful wife from this 
time henceforward. 

(Signed ) “«* Euma Hanrnis,’” 

This is called ‘* conscientious scruples,” 
It would be just as rational to term it 
‘‘holy matrimony.”—Leeds Intelligencer. 


On Saturday, May 3rd, the remains of the 
late Rey. John Cooke, Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Birmingham, were 
interred in St. Philip’s church. The fune- 
ral procession, on its way from the house 
of the deceased to the place of burial, 
was joined by the general body of the 
clergy of the town, the governors of the 
school, and by a number of personal friends 
and other respectable inhabitants, who 
thus publicly testified their estimation of 
the character of the deceased. ‘The pall 
was borne by six of the clergy, and the 
service was read by the Rev. Rann Ken- 
nedy.— Northampton Herald. 


On Friday, the 13th of June, the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, attended by the 
Archdeacons of Coventry and Stafford, held 
a confirmation at St. Philip's church, Bir- 
mingham, when 1003 persons, 369 males 
and 634 females, were confirmed, in the 
presence of a large and respectable con- 
gregation, composed of the clergy and laity 
of the town and its immediate neighboar- 
hood. His Lordship afterwards proceeded 
to Solihull, where he confirmed, the same 
afternoon, a number of young persons re- 
sident in that parish. 


At the Visitation at Coventry, on Tues- 
day, the 10th of June, an address to the 
King was enanimpndly signey by the clergy 

resent, thanking his Majesty for his recent 


claration in favour and support of the 
church, 
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WILTSHIRE. 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold 
a confirmation at Ilsley, on Tuesday, the 
19h, Faringdon, Wednesday, the 20th, 
Malmesbury, Thursday, the 2Ist, and at 
Calne, Friday, the 22nd, days of August 
next.—Salisbury Herald. 

The Venerable Liscombe Clarke, Clerk, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Sarum, will hold his 
visitation at Sarum, on Tuesday, the Ist, 
Hindon, Wednesday, the 2nd, Devizes, 
Wednesday, the 16th, and at Warminster, 
on Friday, the 18th, days of July.—-Jbid. 

The church of Fisherton Delamere, 
having been rebuilt by the munificence 
of John Davis, Esq., of Bampton, was re- 
opened on Thursday, the 19th of June ; on 
which occasion a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Archdeacon Clarke to a congre- 
gation comprising all the neighbouring 
clergy and families of distinction.—Ibid. 

The extravagant demands of the dissen- 
ters, and the blustering zeal displayed by 
their infidel coadjutors, has at length fairly 
aroused the members of the establishment 
to action. Even the Devites Gasette is 
fain to admit that there is ‘‘ scarcea village 
in this county, the inhabitants of which 
have not come forward to sign petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament, stating the 
blessings they derive from the established 
church, and imploring the Legislature to 
prevess her against the fury of her enemies. 

etitions from Bishop’s Cannings, Pot- 
terne, Rowle, Allcannings, Chirton, Brom. 
ham, &c., have been zealously signed.”’-— 
Ibid. 

The inhabitants of the manufacturing 
chapelry of Holt, belonging to the parish 
of Bradford, are endeavouring, with the 
sanction of the Bishop of Salisbury, to 
convert their Sunday School into a Na- 
tional School in union with the Central 
School in London; a measure which has 
become the more desirable in consequence 
of the Act of last Session, prohibiting the 
employment of their children under the 
age of ten years in factories; and, as the 
Sunday-school room is in a ruinous state, 
it is intended to build new school-rooms 
sufficient for the instruction of fifty boys 
and as many girls. Donations to the 
amount of 1061. have been already received, 
and the promoters of the schools have 
applied to the National Society for pecu- 
Diary aid, as also to the Lords of the 

Treasury for a portion of the second 
Krent of 20,0001, voted by Parliament for 
the education of the peor. We have little 
doubt, therefore, that we shall soon be able 
to congratulate the subscribers on the suc- 
vou of their benevolent undertaking.— 
ide 

On Sunday, the 27th of May, after an 
*p propriate sermon by the Rev. J.8. Stock- 
well, reetor of Wilton, the sum of B/. Os. 4d. 
was collected in’ iad of: the Incorporated 
Society Thr Beilding and Fnlurzing 
Churches in England and Wales.— Tfid. 


The bells of the different churehes iw 
this city rang perry on Wednesday last 
in honour of his Majesty's birth-day. 
The joyous demonstrations were repeated 
on Thursday, in celebration of the resto- 
ration of church and state in these realna 
—-thus calling to mind an epoch well 
worthy of remembrance at the present 
crisis. This latter anniversary was im. 
proved in an admirable sermon at our 
cathedral, by the Rev. Canon Fisher, 
chaplain to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent.—/bid. 

City of New Sarum.—At a Common 
Council, held on Friday, the 13th day of 
June, 1854, it was unanimously resolved 
that the following loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress be snetented to his Majesty by his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. 


‘* TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


‘* We, your Majesty's most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Mayor and Commonalty 
of the City of New Sarum, in Common 
Council assembled, humbly beg leave to 
convey to your Majesty, the expression of 
our heartfelt gratitude for your Majesty's 
late Declaration of firm and devoted at- 
tachment to the Established Church of 
these realms, and your r solution to main- 
tain inviolate its rights and privileges, 

‘We cannot, without grief and appre- 
hension, contemplate the combined at- 
tempts openly and undisguisedly made to 
weaken, if not overthrow the Establish- 
ment; and, whilst we remember that its 

rivileges and possessions were secured 
»y the same Act of Parliament which con- 
veyed the Crown to your Majesty's family 
we hail with delight your Majesty's fixed 
urpose, determination, and resolution, 
Gas convinced that the appropriation of 
any portion of the means of usefulness, 
now possessed by the United Church, ,to 
other, and perhaps, adverse purposes, 
would be a violation of justice, an infringe- 
ment of the British Constitution, and 
would shake to its foundations the stabi- 
lity of every kind of property. 

‘* As members of that pure Protestant 
Church, established by our forefathers 
with their blood, we fully estiniate the 
value of those blessings, which, in com- 
mon with all your Majesty's subjects, we 
enjoy under its mild and tolerant sway ; 
and actuated by that sacred duty which 
we owe to ourselves, our country, and 
above all, to our God, most heartily do we 
respond to your Majesty's Declaration, apd 
openly avow our sincere attachment t6our 
holy religion, and to the Constitution in 
Church and State; and our determination 
to support your Majesty in the mainte- 
nance of those principles which called 
your illustrious family to the throne of 
these realms. 

‘Given under our. Common Séal, this 
13th day of June, in, the year of our Lord 
18.31.""—Salisbury ITeald, CAdd cesses an 
the like subject have been most ptimer- 
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ously signed by the Clergy and Laity of 

We are happy to record several very 
recent instances of the Marquis of Bath's 
uniform liberality in promoting religious 
objects in the several parishes with which 
he is connected. Within the last few 
weeks his Lordship has given 1001. to the 
erection of a National School at Cheddar ; 
2001, for a similar purpose at Warminster ; 
2001. to defray the expenses for rebuilding, 
on an enlarged scale, the Church of Cors- 
ley, near Longleat, to which object (hap- 
pily now accomplished) his Lordship had 
previously contributed 300/, ; 5001. towards 
providing a parsonage-house at Imber, a 
secluded village on the Wiltshire Downs, 
the inhabitants of which bave never had 
the benefit of any clergyman permanently 
residing within three or four miles of 
them.— Ibid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


l’etitions very numerously signed in 
favour of the church establishment and 
against the claims of the Dissenters, have 
been forwarded from the Parish of All 
Saints in the City, for presentation to the 
two houses of Parliament. — Worcester 
Journal, 


YORKSHIRE. 


Visitation of the Clergy at Leeds.—The 
Right Worsbipfal Robert Markham, Arch- 
deacon of the Archdeaconry of York and 
the West Riding, held his annwal Visita- 
tion of the Clergy &c. in the Parish 
Church of Leeds, on Wednesday 18th. 
Prayers were read in an impressive and 
effective manner by the Rev. ames Layton 
Brown, Curate of the Parish Church of 
Leeds, and an appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. William William- 
son, Incumbent of Farnley, near Leeds, 
from Acts, xv. 35—‘‘ And some days 
aftér, Paul said unto Barnabas, let us go 
a and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of the 
Lord, and see how they do.""— Leeds Intel- 
ligencer. 

Corporation Addresstothe King.—On Mon- 
day, June 16th, a Court of Mayor, Aldermen 
und Assistants of the Borough of Leeds, 
was held at the Court House, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of pre- 
senting a Loyal Address to the King, 
thanking his Majesty for his late declared 
determination to maintain the Established 
Church. An address to the foregoing ef- 
fect was unanimously agreed to, ordered 
to be sealed with the Common Seal of the 
Borough, and forwarded to the Duke of 
Wellington for presentation to his Majesty. 
— Thid. 

Meeting at Leeds onthe Church of England. 
A requisition very numerously signed 
hy the friends of the Established Church 
in Leeds, has been presented to the Mavor, 
requesting him to cenvene a public meet- 


ing of the members of the Established 
Church resident in the borongh, to give 
them an opportunity of recording their 
gratitude to the King for the constitutional 
and Christian sentiments contained in his 
reply to the address of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United Kingdom of 
England and Ireland, and of expressing 
their nnabated attachment to the institu- 
tions of the country. The Mayor has 
promptly responded to the call, and ap- 
pointed the meeting to be holden at the 
Court House, on Wednesday, June 25th. 
We trust that all the friends of our vene- 
rated Church Establishment will make it 
their business to attend on the occasion, 
and shew that in the hour of need they 
will not be wanting in the defence of our 
holy religion.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

Visitation at Doncaster.—On Monday, 
June 16th, the Ven. Archdeacon Markham 
held his annual visitation of the Clergy in 
the Deanery of Doncaster, at the parish 
church of Doncaster. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. Markham, Vicar 
of Conisbro’; and at its conclusion, the 
Archdeacon delivered a Charge, similar in 
substance to that delivered in Leeds on 
Wednesday. A memorial or address to 
the King, respecting his recent Declaration 
of attachment to the Church, was signed 
by the Clergy present, and is intended to 
be speedily presented to his Majesty. 
When the business of the visitation was 
concluded, the Chergymen of the Deanery 
held a meeting in the vestry of. the parish 
church, to form an association siniilar to 
the one established at Ripon, in January 
last, to support the interests of the Esta- 
blished Church. A provisional Committee 
= formed to carry that objeet into effect. 
—IThbid. 

The inhabitants of Barton, near Rich- 
mond, last week presented the Rev, Wo. 
Arxrnson, of Hartforth, with a handsome 
piece of plate, in testimony of respect and 
esteem, and as a token of the sense they 
entertain of the services he has rendered 
in establishing a Sunday School, and offici- 
ating for some months past in the duties 
of the parish, during the illness of his father, 
the present incumbent. 


W ALBS, 


Breconshire Clerical Meeting.—On Wed- 
nesday, June 4th, a monthly clerical meeting was 
held in the parish church of Ystradvellte, at 
which, among a numerous and respectable con- 
gregation, there were ten clergymen present. 
The Rev. Gentlemen whotook part in the service 
of the day, were—the Rev. Mr.Jenkins, Dow lais; 
Rev. Mr James, Laleston; Rev. Mr. Jones, 
Vaynor; Rev. Mr. Hughes, Devynock ; ‘and 
the Rev. Mr. Parry, Llywel. The devout tnd 
earnest manner in which the service ‘was per- 
formed produced a deep and most ‘salutary 
impression, and the ration derived great 
advantage from the powefful and” eliqnent 
sermons which were delivered. A the 
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evening service it was announced that an ad- 
dress to his Majesty, thanking him for his late 
firm Declaration in support of the Protestant 
Established Religion, lay for signature in the 
church ; and it was truly gratifying to witness 
the readiness with which hundreds thronged to 
ign this testimony of attachment to the 
Christian Church, and of loyalxy to their King, 
on his pathetic appeal to his people.— Merthyr 
Guardian. 

Church Petition. —A petition to the House of 
Lords against the admission of dissenters into 
the Universities, signed by the prepa gentry 
in the vicinity of Swansea and Neath, has been 
forwarded to his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
for presentation. The petition bears the sig- 
natures of the High Sheriff of the county, 
nineteen magistrates, twenty clergymen, = 
two gentlemen of the army and navy and of the 
learned professions of law and medicine, and of 
thirty-four other gentlemen of high standing in 
the county, from property and education, ‘The 
cordial feeling of the well educated and respect- 
able portion of the community has, with few 
exceptions, been es in favour of the 
petition, which speaks the sense of nineteen- 
twentieths of the intellect and property of the 
country. The Rey. Edward Thomas, of Briton 
Ferry, has been favoured with a reply from the 
Duke of Wellington, stating that he will present 
the petition at the earliest opportunity that the 
forms of the House of Lords afford.— bid. 


The Carmarthen Journal says, ‘We are 
to state that the petition in behalf of the 
Church has received the signatures of numer- 
ous Dissenters in this town, several of whom 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with the 
prvil they enjoy at present, and intimated 
their dislike of the violent political courses 
pursued by many of the dissenting bodies,” 


A Clerical Meeting was held at Lampeter on 
the 28th ult,, when a declaration was very 
numerously signed by clergymen and other 
gentlemen, contradicting in he most unequivo- 
cal manner the statement made by John Wilks, 
Esq. M.P.—‘ That the Churches in Wales 
were, generally speaking, so deserted, that 
when banns were about to be published, in any 
of these Churches, the clerk or sexton was 
obliged to go round to collect two or three 
families.— Hereford Journal. 


A petition, most respectably signed by the 
Laity of Cardigan and its vicinity, in favour of 
the Established Church, has been presented to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
presentation to the House of Lords. —Jbid. 


IRELAND. 


The Archbishop of Armagh presented to his 
Majesty, at the levee held upon his birth-day, 
the Address; of which the following is a copy. 
The address, we are informed, was signed by 
17 out. of the 20 Irish prelates, and by the 
Sher Bye ith few exceptions, of those dioceses 
ia which it was circulated: 1441 names are 
affixed-to it. The Archbishop ef Dublin and 


the Bishop of Kildare, it is understeod, ob- 
jected to the address. The Bishop of Meath 
approved of it, but did not sign it. 


“TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


“ We, the undersigned archbishops, bish 
and clergy of the Irish branch of the un 
Church of England and Ireland, dutifully crave 
permission to approach your Majesty with a 
declaration of our deliberate, unshaken, and 
cordial attachment to the polity, the doctrine, 
and worship of the church, as by law estab- 
lished. 

« Admitted, as we have been, to the mini 
of that church, on the faith of our avowed ad- 
herence to its principles and institutions, such 
a declaration on our part might be deemed 
superfluous in ord nary seasons. 

* But the times in which our lot is cast are 
not of an ordinary character, We trust, there- 
fore, that it will not be deemed unbecoming in 
us if, actuated solely by a sense of duty, we 
openly make profession of our sentiments, 
hoping that we may thereby contribute, under 
the Divine blessing, to check the prevailing 
fondness for innovation, to give mutual encou- 
ragement and support to each other, and *to 
remove that disquietude and distrust which 
have been produced by the apprehension of 
ill-advised A vtec: in the minds of those who 
are committed to our spiritual care. 

“ We conscientiously believe that the polity 
of our church is modelled, as closely as diversity 
of circumstances will permit, on the ecclesias- 
tical institutions founded by our Lord’s apostles, 
and transmitted to us by their successors ; that 
the system of our doctrine embodies the ‘ faith 
once delivered unto the saints;’ and that our 
liturgy is framed after the pattern of the best 
remains of primitive Christianity, conveying at 
all times the fundamental truths of the oly 
Scripture, and not seldom in its express words. 

“Jn a church thus pure in doctrine and 
apostolical in formation, whose religious ser- 
vices are endeared by long usage to the 
devotional feelings of its members, and whose 
polity harmonizes with the institutions of the 
state, to which it has ever proved itself a 
faithful and judicious ally, we deprecate the 
introduction of undefined changes and_experi- 
ments ; and we humbly trust that no alteration 
will be made in the discipline and services of 
our church, but by the sanction and recom- 
mendation of its spiritual guardians. 

“ Should, however, abuses be found to exist 
in our ecclesiastical establishment, we profess 
our readiness to co-operate for their removal. 

“But we humbly submit to your Majesty, 
in the language of the preface to our of 
Common Prayer, that ‘experience sheweth, 
that where a asl hath been made of things» 
advisedly established, no evident necessity so 
requiring, sundry inconveniences haye there- 
upon ensued, An those more and greater than 
the evils that were intended to be remedied by 
such change.’ A. 

“ That aceordingly it is wiser to submit to 
sinall and questionable inconvenience, than by 
uppatjently, attempting its removal Ww expose 
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mere to the risk of great and undoubted 
evil. 

“ That if it be ‘reasonable,’ as in the lan- 
guage of the same Preface we admit it to be, 
‘that upon weighty and im t consider- 
ations, according to the various exigency of 
times and occasions, such changes and alter- 
ations should be made in our forms of divine 
worship, and the rites and ceremonies appointed 
to be used therein, as to those that are in place 
or authority should from time to time seem 
either necessary or expedient—it is no less 
reasonable that such alterations as are at any 
time made should be shewn to be either 
‘ or expedient ;' and that we do not 
7 yr se this to have been done in respect of 

changes which various persons, widely 
differing among themselves, are understood to 
have in eontemplation. 

‘* That a general agreement as to the things 
requiring correction, the nature and extent of 
such correction, and the mode of applying it, 
inay be reasonably demanded from the persons 
desirous of change, as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the concurrence of others with their 
views. 

* That an opening once made for innovation 
gives occasion to alterations not limited to the 
particulars which were supposed to stand in 
need of redress, but indefinitely extended to 
others which were previously esteemed to be 
free from all objection. 

* And that thus incalculable danger, arising 
from comparatively small pe ne may 
accrue to our apostolical form of polity, and to 
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the purity of the Christian doctrine incorpo- 
rated in our public services. 


« All which is dutifully submitted, 8c.” 


Lord Headley and the Protestants of Aghadoe 
have, by memorial, acquainted Bishop Knox of 
the inconvenience they suffer by resorting to 
the distant Church of Killarney, which is insuf- 
ficient to accommodate its own ¢ tion, 
and _ “ - a —- ben in bn 

rish of Aghadoe. His Lordshi mptly 
capvennad his intention to forward unteed of 
the memorialists by every means in his power ; 
and Dr. Forster, the new Archdeacon, has 
signified his determination to appropriate two 
years’ income to this laudable object. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam held a 
visitation in the Church of Ardnare, at which, 
with but one or two exceptions, every individual 
possessing a spiritual charge in that jurisdiction 
was present. A numerous and respectable 
congregation was also in attendance to witness 
the interesting ceremony. The Rev. Joseph 
Verschoyle read the morning service, and the 
Rev. George Birmingham, Vicar of Lackan, 
preached an admirable sermon; immediately 
after which, his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
ascended the reading desk, and delivered an 
eloquent and affecting address, which was lis- 
tened to with intense interest. 

Henry A. Herbert, Esq. of Muckross, Kil- 
larney, has determined on building a church 
at his own expense, for the Protestant villagers 
of Cloghereen, Kerry, and endowing the 
clergyman with 1001. a year from the Muckross 
estate.— Limerick Chronicle. 
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JUST PURLISHED. 

Suvtrri.ewoartn's Translation of the Epistles, 
Bvo. 108. 6d. 

Greek and English Texts of the New Testament. 
ismo. &s, 6d. 

Holmes’s Sermons on National Church Esta- 
blishments. 8vo. 5s. 

Theological Library, Vol. VIL, “ Evans's Scrip- 
tural Biography.’ Foolscap. 6s. 

Biblical Cabinet, Vol. VI., Tholack’s Exposition 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Foolscap. 5s. 

Wheeler's Sermons on the Gospels, 2 vols, 8vo. 
18s, 

Scott's Bible, with Practical Observations, 2 
vols. Imp. 8vo. 1/, 16s. 

Stuart on the Trinity, and on Divinity of Christ. 
tgmo. 2s. 6d. 

The Existence of other Worlds. By Alex. Cop. 
land, author of ‘* Mortal Life.” l2mo. 5s 
Essa ss on the Antediluvian Age. By the Rev. 

W.B. Winning, M.A. Svo. 6s. 64. 
Jebb and Koox's Thirty Years’ Correspondence. 


Edited by the Rev. Charies Foster, 2 vols, 
#vo, 1/. Bs, 
Humbte's Bille Questions. Part II, i2%mo. 2s. 


Abdiel's Extays on the Advent and Kingdom of 
Christ. J@mo. 3s. 6d. 
Sermons, Fragments, &c. By J. Barrow, D.D. 


Ryo, 7a, 


Rev. J. Aspinall’s Occasional Scrmons. sya, 


les, Gd, 


Rev. Dr. Page’s Notes on the Gospels. 
4s. Gd, 

Rev. Robt. Walker on the Truth of Christianity. 
l2mo. 5s. 

Lectures on Homilies aud Preaching. 
nezer Porter, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Gospel Manual. By the author of “ Aids 
to Developement.” l6mo. 2s 

The Bow in the Cloud, or, the Negro's Memo- 
rial. Foolscap. 12s. 

Remains of the Rev. Mathew Wilks. By the 
Rev. J. Sharpe, A.M. Imo. 3s, 6d. 

Occasional Thoughts. By the Rev. J. Yonge. 
ismo,. Is. 6d, 

Jefferson's Companion for the Closet. 18mo. 3s. 

Walker's Physiognomy. Post 8vo. lds. 

Outline of a System of National Education. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Aysha, the Maid of Kars. By the anthor of 
**Zohrab.” 3 vols. 12mo0, i/. 118. 6d. 

Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers, 8vo. 14s. 

Family Library, Vol. XLII. & XLIV., Universal 


i2mo. 


By Ebe- 


History. 10s. 
Common Scenes. Improved by the Rev, J. 
Smith. i8mo. 2s 6d, 


Bushmen on the Study of Nature, 8vo, Qs. . 
Moor’s Oriental Fragments. vo. Ios, 
Hints to all Parties. By a Man of no ‘Party. 
vo. Sa, i nie 
Architectaral Beauties of Continental Barre, 
By J. Gower, Royal folio... 4f. 9s. j 
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— on Effect and Colour. Oblong 4to. 
i 


mantioatibe in Theoretical Geclogy. By. H.T. 
De la Beche. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 

Gaisford's Sophocles. 8vo. 15s. 

Crawfara's Journal of his Journey to, and Resi- 
dence at, Ava. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/, 12s. 

A Summer's Tour through Belginse, up to the 
arg and to the Lakesof Switzerland. 12mo, 
bs. 6d. 

Tutti Frutti. By the author of ‘‘ Tour of a Ger- 
mon Prince.” 2 vols. Post 8vo. Is. 

Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. By 
Wm. Beckford, author of ‘* Vathek.”" 2 vols. 
BVL, i/. 8s. 

aa of the Life of the Rev. H. Venn. 8vo. 


enue of the Rev. Gordon Hall. 
Bardwell. 12mo0. 5s. 

Library of American Biography. Conducted by 
Jared Sparks. Vol. Il. i2mo. 7s. 

The Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. 2 
vols, 8vo. 1/. 8s. 

Revenue and ore of the United King- 


By Horatio 


dom. By S. Wells, Esq. 15s. 
A Treatise on Dropsy. By James Ford, M.D. 
8vo. 45. 


Murray's Popular View of Chemistry. 12mo. 6s. 

Reyman’s Introduction, or German Vocabulary. 
18mo, 5s. 

Bowring’s Minor Morals for Young People. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Willeock’s Flora Poetica. 2imo. 
plates, 5s. 


Coloured 


Wortley’s London at Night, and other Poems. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


The Hand Book of Agriculture. 18mo. Is. 3d. 


Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, 68vo, 
1d, 1s. 

Twenty Minutes! Advice on Gout and Rheu. 
matism. By a Severe Sufferer. 18mo. Is. 
A Vision of Fair Spirits, and other Poems. By 

John Graham, 8vo. $5, 
Jameson's Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


IN THK PRESS. 


Tales of the Ramadan. By Mr. St. John. 

A Treatise on Primary Geology; being an Ex. 
amination, both Practical and Tneoretical, of 
the Older Formations, By Henry 5, Boase, 
M.D., Secretary of the Royal Geologteal So. 
ciety ‘of Cornwall, &c. 

Dacre: a Novel. Edited by the Countess of 
Morley. 

The Corner-Stone. By J. Abbott. 

Researches of the Rev. E. Smith and Rev, H. 
G.O. Dwight, in Armenia. 

The Child at Home. By J. 8. C. Abbott. 

Prelacy Part aud Parcel of ‘the Christian Reli- 
gion. By J. Dennis, B.C.L., Prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral. 

A Memoir of Roger Williams, Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island. By Professor Knowles 
condensed from the American Edition : with 
an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Charles 
Stovel. 

The Aves of Aristophanes, with English Notes, 
partly Original, partly selected from the best 
Annotators and the Scholia. By H., P. 
Cookesley, B.A,, Trinity College, Cambrid 

A Brief Sketch of Modern History of P 
Schools, &c. By Two Members of the Univer- 
sity. Partl. 





PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM MAY 24, To JuNE 24, 1834. 





3 per ct. Convols. 


Red. 3 per cent, wt. | R Red. 3\4 per cent. 


New 344 percent. | 4 per cent. 1926. 








Highest..... 99 1 
Lowest...... Shut. a aE <n = 2 amu. 3 ool 
Long Anns. | Bank Stock. . India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. . | Jodin Bonds, 
Highest... 17160 217 x ' 54 pm. 31 pm, 
Lowest... . eM Levels 17!-16th. | 2154 | Shut. 49 pm. . 25 pm. 











PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office uf R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 























Price. Div. Die, 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...) 252 | 12 ‘Liverpool and Manch. Railwa 9 
Birmingham do..............0....) 233 | 12.10 Grand Junction, do... £10 1} 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ......| 85.10} 3.15 |London & Birming. do. f 15 pd.) 15.10 
Kennet and Avon, do. ......... 25.10! 1.5 |\London Dock Co. ......... henner 2.5 
Leeds and Liverpool do........... 510 | 20 |West India Rind I ncn “| 100 ) 
Leicester and Northampton, do. 82 4 Atlas Assurance do. .....s..00. LLd5| 10 
Oxford dO, .sersseee-eeteeeeessres GIO | 32 | West Middlesex Water Works., 60) | 3 
Stafford and Worcester do...... pom | 86 |Birmingham do.. ceseeses, 20010 
Warwick and Birmingham, do. 15 General Steatn Navigation Co. 16 1 


Worcester & Birmingham, do.| 87. | 4 






King’s College ........0cccceeees 51 | 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tux Editor regrets that he has not room for two excellent communications on the Adminis- 
tering the communion to many together. One refers to an excellent letter of Bishop Dehon, 
in reply to his vestry, who wished to introdace the custom ; and the other to two extracts 
from Burrow's letters to Mr. Marsh. 


“H. Y.” is quite right as to Paley, but the subject cannot be discussed in a few lines. Mr. 
Coleridge, Mr. Hazlitt, and others have handled it at length. 


A “ Radnorshire Correspondent” is informed that there would be great difficulty in giving 
lorig reviews of sermons. Those are strongly praised which are thought worth buying on 
the whule, though there may be faults in them. 


When “G. P.”’ makes a complaint of the occasional ‘‘ Ultra-High-Churchery” of the 
British Magazine, he may probably guess that he does not take the ready way to gain atten- 
tion to his other criticisms. 

The Editor will be glad of the list. 

‘*M. A.” is received. Can he state any facts as to Ceylon ? 


The MS. from Leamington is most acceptable, and shall be used. The writer will, per- 
haps, see by the present Number that the ‘‘ Notices of the Olden Time” have only changed 
their name, as being somewhat affected, but that they appear as usual. 


The account of Burlington Church is, likewise, most acceptable. 


** Amicus’s” advice as to the Parisian Greek Press cannot be taken, Itis very certainthata 
religious periodical cannot be made so amusing as stories, and the aid of Mr. Cruikshank, may 
make other works. But really there is something beyond amusement to be looked to. The 
article on the Parisian Greek Press goes to this point, What is the value of the received text of 
the Grick Testament ?—a question, surely, of first-rate importance. If ‘* Amicus” can re- 
fute Mr. Huyshe, the pages of this journal are quite open ; 
not dise urage the discussion of a point of such moment because it does not amuse him. As 
to enlarging the Notices and Reviews, the Editor has before observed that it is impossible 
without increasing the bulk and cost of the Magazine. Indeed, for himself, he must say that 
he should be rather sorry to undertake the care of such a department. “ Amicus” can form 
no idea of the vulgar passion displayed in the letters of some authors reviewed, where 
even a doubt or a respectful remonstrance is ventured on, in commenting on their works. 


It will be satisfactory to those who are interested in the welfare of this Magazine to learn 
that one of the correspondents of the Record speaks of it as the Popish Magazine. Consi- 
dering what Popish must mean in that vocabulary, how could a higher compliment be paid ? 
This gentleman writes to censure the Editor of the Record for expressing satisfaction at the 
late proceedings at Oxford. “ He _—_ refrained,” he tells us, “though an M.A., from 
being present at that assembly of carnal persons.” The purposely taaintng from the 
strong temptation of travelling 50 or 100 miles in order to avoid carp rsons gives one un- 
doubtedly a high idea of this gentleman's ‘‘ abnegation of self,” as the following sentence does 
of his literary abilities! ‘‘ Was the Church of Christ advanced by the exaltation of one whom 
I believe, on his own shewing, is not vitally attached to the invisible Head of the Church ?” 
If this gentleman is an M.A. it would seem that the examination, in his case, was very 
good-natured. 


A note should have been attached to the interesting Letter on Clerical Vestments, referring 
the author to Bishop Wren’s Reply to the Articles of Impeachment against him, which, by 
the way, contains more curious information as to practice in officiating than any other docu- 
ment. The Editor will give an abstract of it as soon as he finds space. 


‘* A. H.'s” two communications have been received, and shall be used. 


Since the last Number was published, in which allusion was made to the fact, a copy has 
reached the Magazine Office of a most interesting address to Sir H. Oakeley, on his leavi 
the vicarage of Ealing, and of his reply. These documents, which do equal honour to bot 
parties, are not only gratifying, as proofs of the good feeling existing among the sounder 
classes of the community towards the beneficed clerey> but add one to many evidences of 

am 


the advantage arising from the residence of men of family and fortune, as well as of high 
character, on parochial preferment. 


Several very interesting books for Review (especially a very pleasing sermon by Mr. 
Bowles) are omitted for want of space, 


yut surely, on reflexion, he would _ 
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